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DONEGAL ABBEY AND THE “FOUR 
MAS'TERS.” 


By Arruur W. Fox. 


A LITTLE corner of County Donegal stretches along the 

north-eastern angle of Donegal Bay. It does not 
contain many square miles: yet it is sacred to true Irish 
hearts, haunted by the faithful memory of notable 
historical events and stirring traditions. To the north 
the tiny town of Donegal stands at a lovely angle of the 
blue peaceful bay. In itself though not otherwise 
remarkable it is neat and picturesque, surrounding a 
triangular green known as “‘ the Diamond,’’ and spread- 
ing along both sides of the brawling river Eask. To the 
instructed pilgrim it is famed for two ruined buildings, 
each of which has been the scene of many memorable 
episodes of Irish history. Rising erect from the left 
bank of the river is the fine Elizabethan fortified awel- 
ling-house built by Sir Basil Brooke out of the ruins of 
the former castle of 1505 founded by Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell and dismantled by his namesake and 
descendant, when he set out to join the Spanish force 
at Kinsale in 1601. Originally it commanded the 
shallow harbour, which was serviceable to the smaller 
and lighter ships of an older time. It was the strong- 
hold of the O’Donnells in their perennial struggles with 
the O’ Neils of Tyrone and with the English government. 
Now the striking remains of the Elizabethan fortalice 
are left to bear witness to their former strength and 
beauty, haunted no more by princes and men-at-arms 
but by clouds of chattering jackdaws and chirping 
sparrows. 

More celebrated than the castle, on a promontory 
jutting out into the bay, whose waters murmur close to 
its mouldering walls, stands the shattered remnant of the 
great Franciscan monastery begun in 1474 by Nuala, 
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DONEGAL ABBEY AND THE “FOUR MASTERS” 
the first wife of the older Hugh Roe O’Donnell, and 
completed by Fingalla, his second wife, some years later. 
Part of the great church is left with a few of the delicately 
carved arches of the cloisters and scattered fragments of 
the conventual buildings. Insignificant as are the ruins, 
they are known and honoured by the learned of Europe 
and America from the important fact that the wonderful 
manuscript of the ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters’’ was 
penned within them early in the seventeenth century. 
Of this great national work more will be said in its place, 
though here and there an illustration of the story of the 
abbey will be culled from its voluminous pages. Of the 
founder it is said :— 

This O’Donnell was the full moon of the hospitality and 
nobility of the north, the most genial and valiant, the most 
prudent in war and peace, and of the best jurisdiction, law, 
and rule of all the Gaels in Ireland. For there was no defence 
made in Tyrconnell during his time, except to close the doors 
against the wind; the best protector of the Church and the 
learned, a man who had given great alms in honour of the 
Lord of the elements; the man by whom a castle was first 
raised and erected at Donegal, that it might serve as a sus- 
taining bulwark for his descendants; and a monastery of 
Friars de Observantia in Tyrconnell, namely the monastery 
of Donegal; a man who had made predatory excursions 
around through Ireland, and a man who may justly be styled 
the Augustus of the north-west Europe. He died after having 
gained the victory over the devil and the world, and after 
Extreme Unction and good penance, at his own fortress in 
Donegal. 

Such is the strongly coloured portrait of this great 
chieftain vividly limned by his monkish admirers. Nor 
can it be doubted that in spite of an element of exaggera- 
tion it is in the main true, since the Earl of Surrey, 
writing to Henry VIII, styled him “a right wise man.”’ 
Founded by a benefactor of princely generosity and 
sincere devotion to his ancient faith, the foundation itself, 
though small in comparison with the magnificence of 
Fountains or Furness Abbeys, was handsomely built 
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and richly endowed. Its furniture in all kinds was 
exceptionally varied and sumptuous. The sacristan 
gives an inventory of some of its treasures in his vigorous 
narrative of the destruction of the abbey by fire in 1600, 
when it was occupied by that English garrison which 
was driven out, just at the moment when a ship laden 
with provisions for its soldiers sank in a storm. He 
enumerates sixteen large silver chalices ‘‘ of which two 
alone were not gilt,’’ two ciboriums or canopies to cover 
the ‘‘ blessed Sacrament,’’ forty vestments for priests, 
some of cloth of gold or silver, some curiously inwrought 
with costly gold ornaments, and the rest of silk. It was 
while these sacred vestments and vessels were being 
borne to a place of greater safety, that the fire broke out 
which destroyed much of the monastery with its finely 
glazed windows. The brethren were scattered amongst 
the neighbouring woods, from which they stole forth in 
small companies to die within the hallowed precincts, to 
mingle their ashes with those of the chiefs of their race 
in graves now indistinguishable from the luxuriant grass 
and rank herbage which hide them from sight. Two 
years later the chalices and robes fell into the sacrilegous 
hands of Oliver Lambert, the English Governor of 
Connacht, who used them ‘for profane purposes,”’ 
turning the one into drinking cups and tearing the other 
into shreds. Thus the once stately abbey was left 
roofless and ruined, though Rory O’Donnell attempted 
to restore it, in much the same plight as it remains 
to-day, though time has added his mordant tooth to the 
destruction of the fire. 

The hallowed ruins stand in a lovely and sequestered 
spot. On the opposite shore of the inlet waves the green 
woodland of the ‘‘ Donegal Banks’’ over its secluded 
path, the delight of children and the resting-place of 
tired townsfolk. The outer wall of the enclosure over- 
hangs the pebbled beach, along which the tide lazily 
rolls its droning waters. The mingled clamour of rooks 
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and starlings, the melodious music of many lesser birds, 
the solemn sobbing of the gentle winds of heaven and 
the endless chant of the great deep are now its only 
choristers, the sweet air seasoned by the salt of the sea 
is its only incense. Yet loving memory lingers amid 
its mouldering arches calling forth from the past pictures 
of its former glory, peopling the vacant aisles and 
chancel with the forms of mitred abbots and quiet monks, 
of stately chieftains and stern English commanders. 
That noblest of Irish heroes, the younger Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell, seems to rise once more in his stalwart 
manhood to bend before the altar which his great 
ancestor had reared, before he marched on that last fatal 
journey to the south, from which he was destined to 
return no more. His ashes slumber in Spanish soil, 
while the abbey which he loved is encumbered with 
masses of modern monumental ugliness and _ lowlier 
slabs. But the gray-lichened stones with their garlands 
of trembling pellitory and clinging ivy still recall his 
deeds of daring and his unfailing courtesy, his handsome 
presence and his blameless life. 

Hither early in 1632 came the ‘‘ Four Masters’’ with 
a rare collection of Irish manuscript chronicles and tradi- 
tions, with the written records of many a hero and many 
a saint. Amid the roofless buildings they reared a 
homely cottage, where by the middle of 1636 they had 
completed perhaps the most valuable historical work of 
its kind in Europe, the ‘‘Annals of Ireland,’’ now 
generally known as the ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters.”’ 
Summer and winter, amid calm and storm alike, they 
worked at their self-imposed task pausing only to pray, 
eat and sleep, and leaving the world their debtor. The 
original manuscript is one of the most prized possessions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, to which it has found its 
way by happy fortune and where it rests with many 
other memorials of the learning and piety of Ireland in 
the far past. In 1851 it was edited and published with 
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a translation from the ancient Irish by Dr. O’Donnovan, 
one of the ablest and best known scholars and anti- 
quarians of his country. In this form it fills seven large 
quarto volumes, which are a mine of information to all 
who would understand the Irish temperament and Irish 
history. 

What then can be said of the ‘‘ Four Masters ’’ them- 
selves, what manner of men were they and how were 
they fitted for the accomplishment of their task? It will 
suffice here to present a slight sketch of one of them, 
who was alike their chief and the inspiring source of 
their devoted labour. Michael O’Clery (1575—1643), a 
scion of a noble stock which had always been distin- 
guished by its great scholars, had received part of his 
education at the Franciscan monastery in Louvain, once 
one of the most interesting and learned cities of Europe. 
His teachers recognised his unusual gifts and his over- 
mastering zeal in the study of Irish history, and he was 
sent to his native land in 1620 to make a collection of 
its varied manuscripts. Of these he brought together a 
vast number, which would be of priceless worth to-day, 
had they survived the envy of time and the destructive 
folly of man. He was an enthusiastic patriot, whose 
object was not merely to collect ancient documents, but 
to use them for the making of history. One or two only 
of his attempts in this kind need be named. There is 
his list of all of the Kings of Ireland with dates and 
notes, which he finished in 1630 in the Franciscan 
convent in Athlone. There is also his ‘‘ Book of 
Invasions,’’ which describes the inroads and settlements 
of the various tribes which found their way to Ireland. 
A copy of this interesting work is still to be found in the 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy. In addition to 
these he compiled a ‘‘ Martyrology ’’ of the Saints of 
Ireland, which may have been used by his younger 
contemporary Colgan for his fuller book on the same 
theme. 
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From these examples, selected from a number of his 
works, it will easily be seen that he was not only learned 
and patriotic, but supremely industrious. But his 
appetite for the compilation of chronicles of one kind 
or another was only whetted, by no means quenched, by 
his painstaking researches. A loftier purpose shaped 
itself in his mind. In 1632 he determined to set forth 
in annals the story of his country from 2984B.c. to 
1616 A.D. That was an object well calculated to daunt 
any less learned and laborious patriot. But O’Clery 
had not only made a unique collection of ancient Irish 
manuscripts, he was also filled with a noble and unselfish 
enthusiasm which carried him through dangers and 
weariness to a triumphant conclusion. Realising that 
he could not compile so vast a narrative single-handed, 
he took with him to his lonely hut his kinsmen Conary 
and Cucogry O’Clery with Ferfesa O’Mulconry. Under 
his guiding care their united labours proceeded for three 
years and a half, coming to an end in 1636. He was 
both editor-in-chief and actual writer of much of the 
great manuscript. No precisely similar book, either in 
magnitude or calibre, has come down to our time from 
the Europe of that period. Most of the documents used 
have been either lost or scattered amongst the univer- 
sities of the continent, while a few survive in private col- 
lections and in Ireland. Many of them must have been 
destroyed in the barbaric and brutal sack of Louvain. 
Hence the value of the huge compilation is self-evident. 

What then can be said of the character and fidelity of 
a work covering four thousand five hundred years of the 
history of a nation, and beginning with the coming of 
the mythical ‘‘ Ceasair the grand-daughter of Noah ’”’ to 
Ireland? That would not seem to be an auspicious 
opening to a chronicle designed to be faithful to historical 
truth. But the hasty critic needs to peruse these 
‘‘Annals’’ carefully before passing ignorant censure 
upon their method and scope. Though more credulous 
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AND THE “FOUR MASTERS” 
than the modern scientific historian, Michael O’Clery 
perceived as plainly as any later student the difference 
in actual value between tradition and history. No doubt 
he set down the confused legends of far-off antiquity as 
he found them recorded, perhaps too half-believing their 
truth. But this he did briefly and barely, so that he and 
his friends might have fuller space to treat of the events 
nearer to their own day. Hence the earlier centuries 
occupy a comparatively short space in the ‘‘Annals,”’ 
which increase in fullness and detail as they approach 
their conclusion. That fact in itself is a sure evidence 
of the general soundness of O’Clery’s judgment, no less 
than of his estimate of the relative importance of the 
events recorded. Doubtless his heart warmed to the 
ancient legends and myths of prehistoric Ireland. But 
as he had no means of checking these by comparison 
with contemporary history, he preferred not to dwell 
upon them, but to set them down with almost the brevity 
of a simple catalogue. 

Amongst other important matters it was his constant 
purpose to give the exact date for each event recorded, and 
where such dates were traceable he succeeded in unearth- 
ing them with wonderful precision. Otherwise uncor- 
roborated dates are confirmed by the careful insertion of 
marked natural phenomena, such as eclipses and earth- 
quakes. In some cases his conjectural dates are more 
correct than those given by less careful annalists. The 
whole manuscript consists of at least eleven thousand 
quarto pages, for the most part penned in that exquisite 
caligraphy for which Ireland was once famed through- 
out Europe. To estimate fully and fairly the worth of 
the compilation it must be borne in mind that Irish 
national manuscripts even to-day are remarkable both 
in their number and antiquarian value, while O’Clery 
had collected copies of most of the ones extant in his 
own time. Moreover he had made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their contents, which he used with the 
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subtle discernment of an unusually profound scholar, 
so that with the help of his friends he was able to make 
a digest notable in its compass and of truly surprising 
accuracy in most of its details. 

As might be expected before the days of conjectural 
theorising and scientific history, the early centuries are 
filled with mythical and legendary persons and matters. 
But even so they cannot be dismissed summarily as mere 
nonsense on that account, as is the habit of some pseudo- 
scientific historians. Myth and legend will always have 
a real value not simply in the story of human thought, 
but as throwing some light upon the times of their 
chroniclers. In them too many forgotten customs are 
preserved, while through their golden haze historic 
figures may be seen dimly. To a certain extent the 
earliest portion of the ‘‘Annals’’ resembles a rather bald 
prose epitome of the Homeric poems, or the ‘‘Theogony”’ 
ascribed to Hesiod. For the most part though treating 
of events and persons mythical or legendary they are 
stripped of the wonted graces of myth and legend. 
Sometimes years are chronicled in almost single lines 
and decades pass rapidly as the hurried ticking of a 
clock. Still even amid such shadowy company we find 
the occasional record of an eclipse, which can be re-dated 
to-day, while it has been set down in the actual year of 
its occurrence. Sometimes an earthquake is commemo- 
rated, which can be found in other records. The sound 
historian never despises the phantom shapes looming 
faintly through the mists of the ages. He tests each, 
and draws from it something not wholly unreal, some- 
thing not entirely removed from the human. 

It is not claimed that Michael O’Clery was capable of 
such scientific discrimination. Though it does not seem 
entirely probable, he may have actually believed that the 
oldest myths were literal history, just as many are still 
convinced that the legends of Genesis are exact truth. 
But at all events he has given the opportunity of the 
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exercise of such intellectual judgment to the historians 
of the present day. Thus even the earliest centuries of 
the ‘‘Annals’’ have had their worth in enabling such 
scholars as Dr. Joyce to win a true insight into the 
character of the races, which have succeeded one another 
in the occupation of Ireland. Legendary heroes have 
usually something more than a merely phantom exist- 
ence. When the garments of exaggeration have been 
stripped off, a real man appears. He may have been 
merely the type of an ancient chieftain. But after all 
the type is invaluable as illustrating what was expected 
from such a chieftain. 

In the earlier portions especially of the ‘‘Annals’’ the 
one thing missing is the record of contemporary man- 
ners and customs, which indeed even in the later part 
can only be discerned by careful study and judicious 
inference. Such things may seem to be of small account 
to those who live amongst and practise them, but are of 
supreme interest to the students of later generations. 
Here and there are scattered brief fragments of ancient 
poetry, priceless in themselves as bearing witness to the 
culture of the people by whom they were written or sung, 
no less than to that of those who read or heard them. 
Those which he does find inspire the careful reader with 
an intense longing for more. A nation’s poetry pre- 
serves more of its customs and habits than the plain 
prose of its chronicles. It may not present events in the 
cold clear light of exact history; but it does thrill and 
throb with the thoughts and emotions of the men and 
women in its own age, while it embalms many features 
of their social life, which would else have been lost. 
There is a truer representation of the temper of its time 
in ‘‘ The Song of Deborah ”’ than in the prose account 
of the same defeat of Sisera; just as ‘‘ The Battle of 
Brunanburh ”’ gives a more faithful idea of the warfare 
of its time than ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’’ itself. 
A song may contain the description of a weapon or a 
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garment, which the prose historian would not deem it 
worth his while to record. Hence it must ever be a 
matter for sincere regret that the ‘‘ Four Masters ’’ have 
not given us more examples in this kind. 


But when they come down to the story of the events of 
their own day, in spite of a certain stiffness of style and 
the use of an older form of Irish than was prevalent 
during the time of their writing, they present us with 
striking character-sketches of one or other of the chiefs 
and notable warriors. Moreover even when recording 
the brutal policy of their English oppressors they strive 
to tell the truth fairly and impartially, which cannot be 
said of most contemporary English writers including 
Edmund Spenser, who regarded the native Irish as mere 
barbarians beyond the pale of civilisation and to be 
massacred pitilessly or starved to death. Sometimes 
their narrative moves along with considerable vigour, 
especially when they are treating of a favourite hero. 
Then upon occasion they descend to livelier detail and the 
method of annalistic writing expands into a picturesque 
biography. Even in their scantier sketches they seldom 
omit to estimate the character of this or that chieftain or 
commander, noting always with the natural and blame- 
less bias of monks if he were a true son of the Church. 
While compiling the annals of the whole of Ireland, they 
are most interesting when they are setting down the story 
of the north-west portion with which they were most 
completely familiar, whose chieftains they had known 
intimately and loved. 


Of none have they left a more living portrait than of 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell the younger, who almost suc- 
ceeded in driving the English out of Ireland. The 
salient points of his career can only be told in brief 
abstract with a few illustrative quotations no less brief. 
An old prophecy had foretold the birth of an O’Donnell 
with a blood-red mark on his side, who would prove a 
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mighty champion of his race. Many believed that it 
was fulfilled in the person of ‘‘ the red Hugh,”’ 

whose name and renown spread through the provinces of 

Ireland, even before he arrived at the age of manhood, for 

his goodly growth, wisdom, sagacity, and noble deeds. 
When he was almost grown to manhood Elizabeth sent 
over as Lord Deputy the crafty and remorseless Sir John 
Perrott. Hearing of the marvellous prowess of the strip- 
ling and fearing that he would prove a stout foe if left 
at large, Perrott determined to seize him by treachery 
and to throw him into prison. O’Donnell was paying 
a visit to his old friend MacSwyne of Rathmullen Castle 
on Lough Swilly, when a ship purporting to be from 
Spain with a cargo of wine on board made its appearance 
before the castle. The castellan at once commanded that 
large purchases should be made. The captain sent back 
word that he had only a small quantity left, but would 
be honoured if the noble company would come on board 
and taste his wine. ‘‘ The Red Hugh”’ with some of 
his friends accepted the crafty invitation. While they 
were feasting in all confidence, he looked up and saw 
that the ship was making sail and had already moved 
far from the land. He perceived at once that he had 
been betrayed and within a short time he found himself 
confined within the walls of Dublin Castle. After three 
years of dreary imprisonment he attempted to escape 
during the winter of 1590: but he was soon caught and 
taken back to his dungeon. In the meantime Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, a sordid and avaricious man said 
to have an itching palm for bribes, became Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. Hugh O’Neil, the great Earl of Tyrone, 
sought to marry the young O’Donnell to his daughter 
and thus to unite two hostile clans. Hence possibly by 
his bribes in 1592 the Deputy was induced to relax his 
vigilance. ‘‘ The Red Hugh,” with two of the young 
O’Neils, once more escaped from their prison by going 
through the common sewer of the castle. One of the 
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O’Neils strayed away from his companions. O’Donnell 
with the other found a guide, and lightly clad as they 
were through the bitter winter weather the two youths 
sought to find their way through the savage Glen Malure 
in County Wicklow to the friendly fortress of Hugh 
O’ Byrne. 

After toiling over pathless wilds the young men sank 
down worn out upon the winter snow, while the guide 
hastened forward to obtain help. He reached O’Byrne’s 
castle, who at once sent out men to help the weary 
wayfarers. When they were found :— 

their bodies were already covered with white-bordered shrouds 
of hailstones, freezing around them, and their light clothes 
adhered to their skin, so that covered as they were with the 
snow, it did not appear to the men who had arrived that they 
were human beings at all, for they found no life in their 
members, but just as if they were dead. 


O’Neil was not strong enough to endure such terrible 
exposure, but died the moment that he was lifted from 
the ground. His sturdier companion recovered, but a 
little later he was constrained to have his great toes 
amputated, which had been severely frost-bitten. As 
soon as he was able to move, he hastened northwards 
and finally reached his father’s castle in Ballyshannon. 
On his arrival he was instituted into the chieftaincy and 
duly invested with the white wand of office on the 
desolate Rock of Doon. He was a man of much personal 
beauty and though not tall of great physical strength, 
while he was endowed with a singularly clear and 
musical voice. We need not follow the exciting story of 
his success in war against the English, in which he was 
aided by his wise and wary father-in-law Hugh O’Neil, 
Earl of Tyrone. For six years the two chieftains made 
head against great odds and won many battles. 

They had vainly striven to win aid from Philip II of 
Spain; upon his death they appealed to his son Philip 
III, who promised to help them to drive out their oppres- 
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sors and restore the Catholic religion. After three years 
of long and weary waiting two Spanish ships with three 
thousand men landed at Kinsale, the very worst place 
which they could have chosen for the purpose. ‘‘ The 
Red Hugh ’”’ had been engaged in subduing his traitor 
kinsman Neil Garv O’Donnell, who had occupied 
Donegal Abbey in 1601 and been driven forth to 
Magherabeg convent. Here he would probably have 
been destroyed had not a summons come to Hugh 
O’Donnell from O’Neil to join the Spaniards at Kinsale. 
He obeyed at once; perhaps goaded on by the foolish 
taunts of the incapable Spanish captain and against the 
advice of O’Neil, almost on the moment of his arrival 
he gave battle to the English, who were posted in a 
strong position. He performed prodigies of valour but 
in vain. The little Irish army was routed, though he 
encouraged his troops, 

until his voice and speech were strained by the vehemence 

and the loudness of the language in which he addressed all 

in general, requesting his nobles to stand by him and fight 
their enemies. 
But his personal gallantry and his exhortations were 
fruitless: for the first time in his adventurous career he 
was defeated, when as the ‘‘ Four Masters ’”’ say graphi- 
cally enough :— 

He was seized with great fury, rage and anxiety of mind, 
so that he did not sleep, or rest soundly for the space of 
three nights. 

He did not remain long in Ireland after the battle of 
Kinsale, nor did he again attempt to collect his scattered 
and disheartened troops. 

Once more against the advice of O’Neil he resolved 
to set sail for Spain to pray its king for further aid in 
his purpose of setting free his beloved native land. 
Before he left Ireland, as it proved for ever, he appointed 
one of his brothers to be his delegate :— 


Rory O’Donnell was he to whom O’Donnell had on the 
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“night of his departure left the government of his people and 
his lands, and everything that was hereditary to him until 
he should return, and commanded Rory and O’Neil to be 
friendly to each other, as they themselves both had been. 
And they promised him this thing. 
Having thus arranged his affairs he set sail for Corunna, 
from which he proceeded to the Spanish court. He was 
well received and entertained with many promises of 
help. But he grew disheartened by the frequent delays 
and his hopes faded gradually away. Many a time he 
might be seen on the shores of Corunna looking eagerly 
northwards towards his beloved land. In the end by 
the unworthy machinations of Perrott, who had been 
reappointed Lord Deputy, he was poisoned in Spain by 
one Blake. Such was the frequent and infamous method 
employed by Elizabeth’s governors of ridding them- 
selves of powerful Irish foes. Indeed it had been the 
established method of the Earl of Sussex, who took no 
shame in boasting of his sagacity in making such 
dastardly attempts. 

For about six years O’Neil and Rory O’Donnell held 
to their estates, though often enough they had to flee 
for their lives to avoid the tyrannical severity of the 
English government. Worn out at length by their 
continual persecution, they determined to leave Ireland 
for the continent never to return. The passage in the 
““Annals’’ which describes their setting forth from 
Rathmullen concludes with the following pathetic words 
wrung from the hearts of the compilers :— 

They embarked on the festival of the Holy Cross in Autumn 
(1607). This was a distinguished company and it is certain 
that the sea has not borne and the wind has not wafted in 
modern times a number of persons in one ship more eminent, 
illustrious, or noble in point of genealogy, heroic deeds, 
valour, feats of arms, and brave achievements than they. 
Would that God had permitted them to remain in their patri- 
monial inheritance until their children should arrive at the 
age of manhood! Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to 
the mind that conceived, woe to the counsel that recommended 
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the project of this expedition, without knowing whether they 

would to the end of their lives be able to return to their native 

principalities or patrimonies. 

The Earls and their friends found their way to the 
safe asylum of Rome: but Rory O’Donnell only sur- 
vived his exile a few months. He pined for his native 
land, nor could even the warm and kindly welcome of 
the Pope console him in his banishment. 

Hugh O’Neil lingered heart-broken until the year 
1616, when he in his turn passed away and was buried 
by the side of his friend and fellow-exile in the Eternal 
City. The ‘‘ Four Masters’ sum up his character and 
abilities with generous affection but with no inconsider- 
able amount of justice :— 


O’Neil, son of Ferdoragh, who was styled the Earl of 
Tyrone at the Parliament of 1585, and was afterwards styled 
the O’Neil, died at an advanced age, after having passed his 
life in prosperity and happiness, in valiant and illustrious 
achievements, in honour and nobleness. The place at which 
he died was Rome, on the 2oth of July (1616), after exemplary 
penance for his sins, and gaining the victory over the world 
and the devil. Although he died far from Armagh, the 
burial-place of his ancestors, it was a token that God was 
pleased with his life, that the Lord permitted him no worse 
burial-place namely Rome, the head city of the Christians. 
The person who here died was a powerful, mighty lord, with 
wisdom, subtlety, and profundity of mind and intellect; a 
warlike, valorous, predatory, enterprising lord in defending 
his religion and his patrimony against his enemies; a pious 
and charitable lord, mild and gentle with his friends, fierce 
and stern towards his enemies, until he had brought them to 
submission and obedience to his authority; a lord who had 
not coveted to possess himself of the illegal or excessive 
property of any other except such as had been hereditary to 
his ancestors from a remote period; a lord with the authority 
and praiseworthy characteristics of a prince, who had not 
suffered theft or robbery, abduction or rape, spite or animosity 
to prevail during his reign, and he had kept all under the 
law as was meet for a prince. 


As has been said, this, though a somewhat flattering 
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portrait of a truly great Irishman, is not seriously over- 
drawn. The joy of the English government, both at 
home and in Ireland, when he left his native shore, points 
clearly to the dread which his political sagacity and acute 
statesmanship had excited in the minds of his foes. The 
picture itself is firmly drawn and gives a not unfavour- 
able specimen of the style of the later portion of the 
‘Annals.’ It may have been from the hand of Michael 
O’Clery himself, who had known and admired the great 
Earl. 

The whole of the work supplies the reader with an 
extensive gallery of portraits of extreme historical value, 
if due allowance be made for patriotic and religious bias. 
As it runs its long course, it presents the student with 
many graphic touches, such as the description of the 
*““Red Hugh’”’ and his comrade covered with a chill 
panoply of ice, or the story of his prowess in the field 
and his sorrowful farewell to his home and country. 
These can be found in no other work still extant, save 
the older manuscripts from which they were derived, 
which have escaped the ravages of time and the barbarity 
of man. They serve to fill the panorama of events with 
living figures, sometimes moving with startling vigour 
and brilliant colouring. When the chronicle reaches 
historical times, if its magnitude be considered, its 
general accuracy in dates and circumstances is genuinely 
marvellous. Bare and meagre as much of it undoubtedly 
is, those very characteristics point unmistakeably to the 
sound judgment of Michael O’Clery, the editor-in-chief, 
who evidently knew what to omit, no less than what to 
include. His wide, deep, and sound scholarship is 
manifest upon every page, in spite of the credulity in 
the earliest portion. These criticisms are applied to him 
alone, since he was the leading spirit of the four, and 
there can be little doubt that his was the final voice in 
the collaboration. 

We need not wonder then at the secure place which 
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the scanty ruins of Donegal Abbey hold in the affections 
not of Irish scholars alone, but of all who are interested 
in Celtic history. While Ireland was suffering from a 
ruthless tyranny and prejudice, which are sufficiently 
reflected in Spenser’s ‘‘ Description ’’ and in the Fourth 
Book of his ‘‘ Faerie Queene,’”’ while the Deputies sent 
over by English sovereigns themselves did not shrink 
from the endeavour to poison the noblest of its sons, and 
openly deemed the native population as unworthy of any 
consideration however slight, within the ruined walls in 
a sorry hut these four brave scholars were busied in 
preserving from oblivion the annals of their native land. 
We can picture them writing, studying and writing 
again for more than three long years, never certain for a 
moment if their lives would be taken and their work 
given to the flames. Yet with the saddening memories 
of its former greatness around them, they consecrated 
the venerable abbey anew by their unselfish toil. Had 
Chichester known of their existence there can be little 
doubt that he would have brought their self-imposed 
task to an abrupt termination. Like most of the English 
Governors, though wiser than some of them, he had an 
extreme distrust of anything which might tend even 
indirectly to put new heart into the oppressed people. 
What Strafford might have done, is less certain, had he 
had the ordering of Ireland at this moment. He had 
more enlightenment than most of his predecessors, stern 
author of the scheme of “‘ thorough ’”’ as he was. How- 
ever that may be, the ‘“‘ Four Masters’’ almost by a 
miracle escaped all dangers and were able to rear for 
themselves with their pens “‘ a monument more enduring 
than bronze.”’ 

Of the work itself it is only possible to speak with 
warm admiration. It begins like a tiny spring on a 
bare mountainside amid rugged rocks and_ scanty 
herbage. But as it moves along, it grows in volume and 
variety. It glides by fair landscapes and waving woods, 
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by husbandmen labouring and warriors fighting along 
its banks, by many a hamlet and many a town, till it 
loses itself in the broad sea. Even so the course of the 
“‘Annals’”’ at first is thin and bare. But as it moves 
quietly and steadily onward, it widens into a mighty 
stream with many living figures, many mighty events 
upon its banks, till it loses itself in that unknown sea, 
where past and future meet. The spot where those 
devoted men met day after day and year after year toiling 
ever faithfully, ever unremittingly, until they had finished 
their labours, is holy ground. Nature has made it lovely, 
they who haunted it so long ago have made it “‘ of good 
report.’’ The exact site of the hut is lost, where they 
worked with an industry beyond all praise with a courage 
which none could quench. Peace be to their ashes : they 
fought a hard struggle with oblivion and they remained 
conquerors. May those who come after them keep their 
memory green with mingled admiration and affection. 
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GERMANY: A SHATTERED IDEAL. 
By Oscar S. HA.t. 


N Beatrice Harraden’s little book, ‘‘ Ships that Pass 

in the Night,’’ I read many years ago a few lines 

which impressed me exceedingly and which I have never 
forgotten. I quote the lines :— 


We shall go on building our bridge between life and death, 
each one for himself. When we see that it is not strong 
enough, we shall break it down and build another. We shall 
watch other people building their bridges. We shall imitate, 
or criticise, or condemn. But as time goes on, we shall learn 
not to interfere, we shall know that one bridge is probably as 
good as the other, and that the greatest value of them all has 
been in the building of them. It does not matter what we 
build, but build we must: you, and I and every one. 


These words Beatrice Harraden puts into the mouth 
of one of her creations. For the best part of my life | 
have been building my bridge. Its foundations were 
German culture and German ideals. The superstructure 
German friendships, German industrial patience and 
skill. For a very much shorter period I have been 
struggling to demolish the edifice built up. The chains 
withstood strenuously. Criticism succeeded apprecia- 
tion and imitation. Condemnation was not congenial or 
easy. The benefit of doubt and suspicion cried out for 
delay before finally crashing down the ideal, so gradually 
built up, to the ground. The chains have at last snapped. 
The ideal lies shattered apparently beyond re-creation. 
The bridge has been broken down and from its ruins 
another needs to be built up. Let me unfold the story 
from my own personal experiences, observations and 
instincts during the last thirty-four years, about twenty- 
nine of which have been devoted to building up the 
bridge and the remaining five years in an unwilling, nay, 
almost repulsive attempt to tear it down. The keystone 
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of the arch has been suddenly and violently removed and 
the ideal is shattered, the bridge so laboriously con- 
structed is a dream of the past. 

In 1880 full of youthful enthusiasm and hope it was 
my good fortune with the object of acquiring some of the 
essentials for my later mapped-out career to be translated 
by a Spartan-inclined parent to Germany, to the country 
with which we are now unhappily waging a life or death 
struggle. At the ambitious and impressionable age of 
seventeen | was accompanied to the local railway station 
to set out alone upon the journey to the ‘‘ Fatherland ”’ of 
the Germans. Sternly admonished to practise the strictest 
economy, to master the language and customs of the 
country. It was duly impressed upon me that I was not 
to return home for eighteen months, that no English 
papers or books would be sent or provided, so that I 
could concentrate my undivided attention on the end in 
view. I do not remember shedding a single tear— 
perhaps the fact of being one of a family of nine con- 
tributed to this—but light-heartedly, nay joyfully, | 
journeyed into a—for me—strange land, to form an 
acquaintanceship with a nation which had again joined 
the ranks of the great Powers and was slowly consoli- 
dating its various peoples and applying the fruits of its 
patiently acquired scientific and philosophical knowledge 
to peaceful industrial pursuits after its recovery from the 
intoxicating effects of military glory and achievements. 

These eighteen months passed far too rapidly, as it 
were, in a dream. In families and in touch with people 
speaking nothing but German. My time was occupied 
by day in two large textile industrial undertakings of 
Northern Germany. The evenings and spare time from 
business were devoted to study and social intercourse. 
One year was spent in Osnabriick, a delightful town in 
the province of Hanover. The remaining six months 
saw me installed in a small Westphalian village which 
involved pension—dinner and supper—at the village inn. 
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The contact with the continuous stream of commercials, 
many representing their own businesses, afforded great 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the views 
and characteristics of the many types of humanity form- 
ing the German nation. When the eighteen months 
were over it was with great reluctance—all entreaties to 
stay longer being in vain—I returned to this country to 
take up further work to qualify for the future. The 
warm friendships formed in Germany at that time will 
ever be in my memory. The affection and admiration 
for the people themselves can only reluctantly be effaced. 
The kindness, hospitality and help extended to the 
““Englander’’ or ‘‘ Herr Mister’’ will ever evoke a 
feeling of gratitude even though tinged with disappoint- 
ment. Vivid pictures of that happy period I have ever 
before my mind, especially the anniversaries of the 
victory of Sedan and the inauguration of memorials to 
the fallen heroes of the 1870-71 campaign. These pro- 
duced an undescribable fervour and enthusiasm and 
without doubt served to hand down their influence to 
the younger generation. Many a time did I chat with 
veterans of 1866 and 1870-71 and listen to their past 
experiences and hopes and boasts for the future. But 
never did the idea of a war with England seem to 
enter their minds. They spoke with great respect of 
the British Fleet and never appeared to expect or covet 
any competition with it. At that period the losses and 
sacrifices entailed in the struggle with France were green 
in their memories, and I sincerely believe they wished 
for nothing but peace. They were, however, haunted 
with the idea that the French would seek their revenge. 
The rapid recuperation of their whilom enemy created 
a feeling of uneasiness. The spirit of adventure for 
over-sea dominions had not yet begun to flutter its wings. 
They tacitly agreed with the idea that the British Navy 
was entitled to its supremacy on the seas. Proud of their 
victory over France, exulting in their possession of 
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Alsace and Lorraine, they felt security and strength on 
land. The English army as a factor in the destiny of 
Europe was waved disdainfully and gently on one side. 
They neither saw nor suspected any possible opposition 
from that source. It was a profound conviction of their 
belief that England and Germany would never meet in 
the clash of arms. 

The foregoing period was only a prelude, an elemen- 
tary introduction to this—we may say what we like 
against it—wonderful nation. After an absence of three 
or four years I renewed old acquaintances, entered upon 
a more advanced study of their traits, aspirations and 
life. During the next twenty-five years my visits became 
regular, sometimes two or three a year, varying from six 
weeks to three months at a time, and extending over the 
whole country, north, south, east and west. I spent at 
the lowest estimate twelve years in the country. I learnt 
to love and respect its people. | wakened in the morning 
with their language on my lips. My friendships and 
acquaintanceships were innumerable in all classes of 
society. I lived in and abandoned myself to their 
atmosphere, no prejudices, no preconceived ideas formed 
a part in my contact with master and workman. I 
sought to become part and parcel of their own ideas of 
life. 1 schooled myself to eat what they ate, to partake of 
the pleasures they partook, to learn what they had to 
teach, to teach what they wished to learn. Their educa- 
tion, their industry, their charm captivated and con- 
quered me. I succumbed to their influences. My 
regular visits to their weaving mills were expected, 
waited for and anticipated with pleasure on both sides. 
The office staffs everywhere became accustomed to my 
visits. I have recollections of mills in villages where 
they even made a holiday on my arrival as far as the 
office staff was concerned to listen to all the news I could 
give them of the outside world. If I arrived out of 
business hours I knew the inn in countless places where 
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I could herald my arrival to interested parties. The 
heads of concerns welcomed me with open hearts, and I 
believe in my youthful days they searched high and low 
for any possible requirements so that I should not go 
empty handed away. In small and large villages and 
towns I had the ‘‘ open sesame ’’ which takes long to 
acquire and is so much to be desired. Westphalia, 
Hannover, Rheinland, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Thiringen, Pomerania, and all the other principalities 
and states became quite familiar to me. I made myself 
at home in their smallest villages and towns in preference 
to larger places, and | was rewarded with the hospitality 
of their homes and the unrestrained conversational 
atmosphere of the village rendezvous, nay even with 
offers of marriage. Their social gatherings encircled me 
within their folds. Their clubs were thrown open to me. 
| have even enjoyed the privilege of being the sole male 
guest of a ladies’ club. The good-natured bantering 
respecting our paid army mingled with their unconcealed 
admiration of our navy. I watched and helped in the 
development of their textile industry. I have seen 
village after village, town after town, turn to power- 
weaving where previously only the sound of the hand- 
weaver’s shuttle broke upon the ear, until on certain lines 
of railway almost every stoppage of the train heralded 
some chance of business for me. Well do I remember 
the journeys by road of two or three days’ duration from 
place to place, journeys now undertaken by rail. It was 
a glorious life, to meet year after year in these places 
half out of the world, the type of people to delight in, 
the real people which go to build up a strong nation. 
At one period I had my own long pipe hanging up at 
many village inns, and when the day’s work was over 
joined the convivial circle with generally the village 
priest, doctor and Biirgermeister or Amtmann present. 
I have witnessed most of these places linked up by 
railways, a sure sign of prosperity. It has been my lot 
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to take an order for a complete mill over a pack of cards 
with no prices mentioned, on such a friendly footing did 
I stand and such confidence had | been able to instil into 
industrious, plodding, master hand-loom weavers by 
practically becoming one of themselves. Never did there 
flash into my thoughts at this period, a time of intense 
happiness, that the day would come when my country 
would be plunged into a most terrible life or death 
struggle with theirs. I tasted of their intellectual attain- 
ments, | revelled in their scientific achievements, in their 
song, music and literature. I rejoiced with them in their 
technical skill and turned it, | hope and think, to account. 
There was no shadow in the path, no sword hung by a 
slender thread threatening war and disaster. Their 
economic discussions were valued and digested. I joined 
in their convivialities. Their advancement in the field 
of social progress and their bold attacks on problems 
vital to every race were followed and discussed with 
delight and satisfaction. The glamour of their military 
spirit I viewed solely in the light of discipline, and its 
precise organisation commanded my youthful enthu- 
siasm. I even felt at times under its influence that I 
should like to become a conscript soldier, one of a demo- 
cratic army compelled and impelled to give its share 
without stint to the service and destiny of my native 
country. The wealth and prosperity of the whole 
country and its inhabitants I witnessed develop at an 
ever accelerating pace. I lived through the period of 
great developments in their railway systems, the building 
of splendid railway stations to replace older unpreten- 
tious buildings which were out of place and date for their 
developed and developing trade and commerce. Every- 
thing took place with a precision truly marvellous, there 
seemed to be no haste but the results appeared quickly. 
And with these developments their pride of race rose as 
well, and not content the spirit of envy took possession 
of their souls. The material was being rapidly provided, 
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pregnant and fertile, human material capable of being 
swayed either for weal or woe by a strong hand and 
master mind. At this period the Prussian element, of 
cast iron mould and unyielding, pompous and self- 
assertive, almost brutal, was an object of suspicion and 
even derision by the more easy-going and comfortable 
southern element. This latter element, much more 
refined and cultured, suspicious of everything Prussian, 
was being gradually encircled and inoculated with an 
unnatural virus, with something foreign to its natural 
leanings, with the hard severe discipline of the northerner 
and his military severity. The southern element could 
be detected struggling manfully but helplessly against 
something which seemed to repel it but of which never- 
theless it was incapable of diagnosing the effects, until 
gradually it was overwhelmed. For over twenty years 
keen observers could see the almost imperceptible strug- 
gle between the strictly military element of the Prussian 
and the more cultured, more studious southern nationali- 
ties, and alas, for the world, the iron and blood was 
victorious and took possession of their souls, the stream 
was too strong, there could be no question of disunion, 
and the Bavarian, Wirttemberger and Saxon yielded to 
Prussian influence against its better nature. 

I was in Germany when Emperor William I. passed 
away, revered and respected, honoured as the central 
figure of the great work in the unification of their Empire 
by a grateful people. They were thankful he had been 
spared so long to consolidate the foundations of the 
Empire, to cement the different states and peoples 
together, and banish the petty jealousies which had so 
long dispersed their energies and kept back their develop- 
ment‘as a nation. The people universally grieved at the 
loss but they looked forward with confidence to the 
future, although this confidence was not unalloyed with 
anxiety. His successor, the Emperor Frederick, beloved 
by the rank and file of the people if ever a monarch was, 
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idolised by the army, was suffering from what was 
generally believed to be an incurable disease. In the 
eyes of the masses of the people he stood forth as a 
kind-hearted, chivalrous, ideal leader. His liberal ten- 
dencies were thought to foreshadow the promise of a 
glorious dawn, an era of still greater progress than 
hitherto, the further uplifting of a great nation and its 
development along the paths of peaceful arts notwith- 
standing his undoubted skill as a military leader. God 
grant that he be long spared to us, I heard on more than 
one occasion. We need him now. It was pathetic to 
learn of the trust, of the high hopes which were with 
child-like simplicity reposed in him, especially by the 
south Germans. The better element of the northerners 
joined in these hopes and anticipated with his accession 
a delivery from the strict military regime which had 
hitherto been their lot. They looked aloft at the patiently 
suffering new monarch with longing eyes, they saw the 
embodiment of a true Christian character, a lover of the 
people, the soul of chivalry, and hoped to be led on to 
better things and ideals. On the other hand the stern 
Prussian element, with its military notions of cast iron 
discipline—I have heard them nicknamed ‘‘ Menschen- 
fresser ’’ (cannibals)—was inclined to be suspicious of 
the immediate future. Alas, the high hopes of the true 
lovers of their Fatherland were fated to be dashed to the 
ground, shattered unrelentlessly, and speedily give place 
to a time of suspense and the fear of uncertainty. The 
Angel of Death paid a premature visit and snatched 
away from their midst a monarch beloved, nay, wor- 
shipped before he could attempt the task for which a 
majority of his people had so much faith in his ability 
to bring to a fruitful conclusion. The whole course of 
history might have been changed if this life had been 
spared a few years or earlier succeeded to power. 

The succession to the throne of the present Emperor 
William II. left the great majority without definite 
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opinions as to the policy and influence he would take, 
but his course was soon viewed with great satisfaction 
by the extreme military element. When he expressed 
his intention to follow in the footsteps of his grandfather 
it gave this element complete satisfaction, but to the more 
liberal-minded it seemed to sound the death-knell to their 
ardent desire for an economical and cultured advance, 
for a relaxation from a rigid military system. 

From my recollections of this period—and by the way 
| wish you to understand that the opinions I am giving 
and have given are based upon my experiences and 
conversations with the circles within which | moved— 
Germany was in a very happy and prosperous condition. 
It had its ups and downs, its cycles of prosperity and 
depression, it had its times of too rapid inflation, but still 
an ever increasing prosperity. There seemed no limits 
to the heights to which the German nation might aspire, 
it was a picture of continuous progress. Wherever one 
went the signs of their development were apparent. 
Industrial concerns doubled and trebled their capacity, 
new ones arose. Paths were trodden and successfully 
which had hitherto been closed and which had as yet 
been impassable owing to their own limited requirements. 
Not content with being creators they cultivated the art 
of imitation. Excelling all nations in the faculty of 
utilising waste products they further excelled themselves. 
Mills and factories sprung up like mushrooms out of the 
ground. And what had an important influence on the 
world and their fortunes they recognised the fact that 
there was a huge mass of humanity with meagre means 
and concentrated their energies in the production of 
cheap goods for the million, leading to the application of 
the term ‘“‘ billig and schlecht’’ to their products. 
Incidentally this brought them material wealth. Every 
careful observer must have noticed that the production 
of goods for the million gives a quicker, greater profit 
than other channels. This accounts for their phenomenal 
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rise and increase of wealth to some extent. Truly it was 
a wonderful nation presented to our view. There were 
a few ominous signs. Industrial history repeated its 
failures. Many sons of self-made men were ruined by 
the prosperity bequeathed to them through forsaking the 
safety-valve of moderation both in their business and in 
their pleasures. But alongside there arose a perfectly 
equipped young generation capable educationally and 
technically to give a great impetus to the undertakings 
handed down to them. Nothing excited my admiration 
more at this period than the way in which the sons of 
the employing classes and leaders of industry were 
equipped to grapple in the peaceful struggle for the 
world’s markets. 

It seemed quite clear that the Emperor William II. had 
early grasped the true source of the economic strength 
and prosperity of a nation. It was apparent he had early 
decided in his own mind that the rank and file, the 
masses of the people, required elevating, needed the 
bettering of their position and conditions of life. We 
saw now his efforts in this direction, but they were 
accompanied by a strict adherence to the old cast-iron 
military system, in fact, a system developed on still 
harsher lines, a tradition of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
Whatever else took place the military and its parasites 
must have a predominant position. He attempted an 
impossible solution. All his efforts were unavailing to 
obtain the confidence of the lower classes, he tried to 
combine two extremes which would not form an homo- 
geneous whole. Brutal force sucked up a large part of 
the surplus of peaceful effort. But the Emperor must 
not be criticised alone. The middle class parvenu, with 
his parade of luxury and wealth and his pomposity and 
offensiveness towards the lower classes, has a great 
balance to his debit. Many of us, viewing all the social 
activities of this period, were disarmed. We took for 
granted what we wished to be. We dreamed of peace, 
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we flattered ourselves that everything was tending in 
this direction. With here and there stray voices in the 
wilderness warning us, we viewed the founding of a 
system, the well-ordered development of a plan, slowly, 
imperceptibly treading its way to a point at which it 
should suddenly blossom out nakedly and unashamed, 
apparently reckless, certainly subscribing to the formula, 
the means shall justify the end. The idol was set on 
high and worshipped, by fair or foul means should it be 
captured and, if successful, who shall say them nay ? 
Up to this time no thought had entered my mind of the 
possibility of the German nation being captured by the 
Napoleonic spirit of adventure tending towards the 
domination of Europe. I had built up and treasured 
the German nation as an ideal one, certainly working on 
its own lines in a different way to our nation, but having 
for its purpose the sole object of helping forward the 
spread of culture and the arts of peace. But the whole 
people became wedded to the military notion, might not 
right, and incapable of extricating itself. The whole 
machine became too strong for any of its parts to break 
away except in an infinitesimal degree by emigration. 
The spread of culture and the arts of peace may have 
been the purpose but it was certainly intended to leave 
no place for it or others, if it were the intention it was 
to be in the Brandenburg spirit so well described by 
Ruskin when he says :— 


Of this line of princes we have to say that they followed 
generally in their ancestors’ steps and had success of the 
like kind more or less ; Hohenzollerns all of them by character 
and behaviour as well as by descent. No lack of quiet energy, 
of thrift, of sound sense. There was likewise solid fair play 
in ‘general, no founding of yourself on grcund that will not 
carry, and there was instant, gentle but inexorable crushing 
of mutiny if it showed itself. 


Having been unsuccessful in winning over the people, 
as is clear by the great accessions to the ranks of the 
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Socialist party, the iron heel of the Kaiser began to tread 
relentlessly on all opposition to what he conceived to be 
the national aim. What could not be won by social 
legislation, owing to its stern companion of military 
despotism, the loyal co-operation of the proletariat, should 
be forced unwillingly with all the traditional barbarism 
of the Brandenbergers. Prosecutions for lese majeste 
became frequent. The All-Deutscher-verein—with influ- 
ences in high quarters—began to sow the seeds of hatred 
and to instil the harvest in the rising generation. More 
than once was I told there was no more need to buy 
English goods. This verein fostered a systematic boy- 
cotting of foreign wares. The Kaiser’s dictum, ‘‘ Ger- 
many’s future lies on high seas,’’ entered into the scheme 
of education to prepare for the final attack on Europe. 
German professors and economists examined carefully 
the position of England and impregnated the intellectual 
forces of the country with visions of their future destiny. 
I need not quote from Bernhardi, von Biilow and others. 
Our newspaper literature has of late brought these to the 
fore. German dreamers created a large number of 
disciples to propagate this creed. There was no lack of 
university men and professors and political economists 
ready to dogmatise on the advantages of a world policy 
with its parole :— 


Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles, 
Uber Alles in der Welt. 


under the cloak of the necessity for the predominance of 
German culture. There gradually came a change in the 
temper and inclination of the German nation. The 
teachings from above saturated the young ideal. I could 
see the change come and at an accelerated pace progress. 
My youthful admiration of Germany and its people, the 
conception formed of the tendency of its art, literature 
and culture had the veil torn aside. In the light of late 
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events I can recall occurrences which in themselves 
seemed to be trifling but which now clearly show, 
brutally unfold the rigid propaganda of a master mind. 
The founding of a society to collect funds, a voluntary 
tax, to form a larger fleet for which sufficient money 
could not be obtained in the Reichstag. The rudeness 
in certain circles where hitherto nothing but courtesy 
had been the rule. The forgetfulness of what was due 
to an invited guest. The marked difference in the new 
generation. 

With one professor of political economy, Dr. G. von 
Schulze-Gavernitz, I have stood on terms of intimate 
friendship. I have enjoyed his hospitality in Germany 
and returned it in England. He has wielded great 
influence. I had great hopes at one period of the influ- 
ence for peace he might instil into his audience. He has 
studied English life and conditions thoroughly. His 
first work, ‘‘ Social Peace,’’ followed by ‘‘ Der Gross- 
betrieb,’’ an examination of the ramifications of the 
cotton trade in England and on the continent, of which 
a translation has been published, had the purpose of 
pointing out to his countrymen the peaceful paths by 
which his nation might become great. They convey a 
most intimate knowledge of English institutions, an 
enthusiastic admiration of the ways by which we had 
achieved prosperity and greatness. They express a 
profound conviction in the soundness of our methods 
and plead for similar lines to raise the masses of his 
own people. In one pregnant sentence he sums up the 
end to be aimed at when he says: ‘‘ The English people 
is one nation.’’ It only needed a few years spent away 
from our influences to inoculate him with the canker 
which destroys the roots and basis of all economic pro- 
gress. Impatient at the apparent slowness of real 
economic development in Germany he strikes out new 
lines. He develops from an enthusiastic Free Trader 
into an ardent Protectionist, holding the one good for 
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England and the other the best for Germany. Then 
with a view of extending German influence and culture, 
after the industrial development had attained its possible 
zenith by exhausting all artificial means and had then to 
rely upon purely natural economic causes he commences 
to inculcate doctrines, to instil ideas of world develop- 
ment which could only mean a message, an inspiration 
to his countrymen for the preparation of forceful means 
to compel this country to disgorge many of its posses- 
sions. He does not directly place this construction upon 
his words, he tries his utmost to disarm us by reminding 
us of Bismarck’s declaration : — 


Only a madman could conceive the possibility of Germany 
declaring an unprovoked war against England or lending her 
support to the destruction of the British Empire. 


And again when he utters :— 


An attack upon this magnificent State (the British Empire) 
organism from motives of envy or sordid gain—to use a 
profound saying of Goethe—‘‘ God has it not in Him.” 


It is not necessary to quote more. Even if we grant that 
all his pleas are sincere the effects upon his German 
audience of his teachings cannot divest from our minds 
the thoughts many of us must now hold that this strug- 
gle has been designed deliberately for our ultimate 
benefit or undoing. Dr. Gavernitz’s arguments were 
used frequently by Prince Biilow—the author of 
*‘ Imperial Germany ’’—in the Reichstag, showing the 


attention they received. His argument sums up with 
the exclamation: ‘‘ Germany, constitute thyself strong 
in time of peace.”’ 

The evolution of the German business and commercial 
community during the period under review has to be 
severely condemned. It will not surprise you to hear 
my judgment in the light of later events on another field 
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of activity. The criticised can easily retort that the 
judgment comes from a biassed source. We can, how- 
ever, appeal to the whole world as to whether the verdict 
is just or unjust. It is not a conclusion arrived at to-day 
with an embittered and indignant mind and soul at the 
crime being enacted against humanity and encircling us 
within the tremendous area of suffering along with 
others. Speaking in 1911 I referred with great feelings 
of pride to the undoubted confidence which British 
commerce enjoyed. Its reputation, its character for 
honesty and straight dealing, was not approached by 
that of any other country. There was a stream of senti- 
ment in favour of the United Kingdom. We will buy 
from the United Kingdom in preference to Germany, 
such was the refrain. My fervent hope was that the 
British nation would know and understand how to keep 
its reputation, its proverbial honesty, its abomination of 
sharp practices in the field of commerce and industry as 
unsullied in the future as it had been in the past. 

It can easily be seen in these words that I was passing 
a none too flattering judgment on German commercial 
methods. It has been my lot to visit Russia, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Roumania, and the judgment is based on experience 
gained in those countries. 

There is a marked difference between German com. 
mercial morality as it existed in the eighties and as it 
exists in the present century. We must of course not 
condemn all, we are not perfect in this country, even 
certain Lancashire centres have a code of morality to be 
severely condemned, but speaking generally of the whole 
community on both sides the preponderance of trickery, 
of meanness, unfair advantages adopted by the German 
commercial and industrial world weighs down the scales 
on their side most one-sidedly. 

I could give uncountable instances. I have watched 
the development in this regard most carefully. The old 
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German school of upright dealing still largely exists, but 
alongside is the newer school of unbridled remorseless 
meanness and trickery ever recruiting the ranks of once 
bitten twice shy. I appeal to the whole civilised world 
for the justice of this verdict. How far the crushing 
military discipline is to blame I leave to others to decide. 
But we can safely assert it has its counterpart in the 
struggle now proceeding. And both phases—the com- 
mercial and the military—might do well to consult his- 
tory, for as Froude in his “‘ History of England ”’ truly 
says :— 

History is—a voice for ever sounding across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners 
change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written upon 
the tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust and vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last, not always by the chief offenders 
but paid by some one. 





After what has lately transpired we can see the mean- 
ing of many facts which amused perhaps some of us at 
the time but which now tell their tale. All to prepare 
the German people for blind obedience. If we glance at 
the higher value postage stamps of Germany, issued in 
1900, we find on the 2-mark stamp two men armed to the 
teeth, clasping hands—they represent my conception of 
Huns and Goths—with an angel above bearing a crown 
and evidently bringing the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence. As background we see what may represent the 
cliffs of Dover. Underneath is the inscription: ‘‘ Seid 
einig, seid einig’’ (Be united, be united). On the 
5-mark stamp we see the Kaiser posing as the central 
figure surrounded by a military assemblage which he is 
addressing and evidently giving utterance,to the motto 
inscribed below: ‘‘ Ein Reich, Ein Volk, Ein Gott ’’ 
(One Empire, one Nation, One God). Are we to add 
the missing words and render it ‘‘ There shall only be 
one Empire in the world, only one nation, only one God, 
the God of Battle.” 
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And in the grand cathedral at Ulm in Wirttemberg 
we see the idea of the Emperor’s supreme power in a 
beautiful stained glass window of commanding propor- 
tions in which he is the central figure. 

And as if these were not sufficient to arouse his people 
to the conception of what was due and expected from 
them we have a special issue of coinage in 1913, beautiful 
in design. A mounted warrior is depicted being greeted 
with uplifted swords and rifles, whilst above is the 
inscription: ‘‘ Der Konig rief und Alle, Alle kamen ”’ 
(The King called and they all, they all, came), and below 
we find ‘‘ Mit Gott fiir K6nig und Vaterland ’’ (With 
God for King and Fatherland). On the reverse side is 
the Prussian eagle trampling on a snake, a design I have 
never seen before, no doubt intended to typify the 
crushing of the enemy. Around the edge is the custo- 
mary motto in use for a long time: ‘‘ Gott mit uns.”’ 

These are all small things; there is no doubt about 
their artistic merit, but we see now vividly what was the 
tendency. They distinctly meant war. 

And who shall say that the regulation made many 
years ago for the ‘‘ Gymnasiums,”’ their highest schools, 
that the English language might be taken in lieu of a 
dead language was not another link in the wonderful 
organisation for the combat now waging. 

From my own experience the idea of a war with 
England was being instilled into the German nation. 
Against my will I was compelled to see the possibility 
of a war. Ata gathering in 1910 I uttered these words 
in a reference to naval expenditure: ‘‘ I have never said 
anything in public upon the possibility of a struggle 
with Germany, a country I claim to know something 
about and something about its people. I believe sin- 
cerely there is not a manufacturer in Germany who 
desires war with this country. I do not think there is a 
single tradesman—I have come in contact with rich, 
middle class and poor—I do not think there are any 
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responsible persons who wish to have war with this 
country. But Germany is not governed like this coun- 
try. The people there have not so much to say in the 
government. Socialism in its extreme form is making 
great strides, and in my opinion the time would come 
when the Socialists—due to the bad government of the 
country—would obtain such a commanding position that 
they would be a danger to the upper classes, and the 
Government might rush blindly into a war in order to 
divert the attention of the working classes.”’ 

Two years later, in 1912, the Socialist party obtained 
110 seats in the Reichstag. And last year the warning 
was plainer. We saw great exertions to raise ready 
money and specially the ‘‘ Single extraordinary levy ”’ 
by which all property above £500 had to pay a special 
tax varying from 0.15 up to 1} per cent. and incomes 
from I per cent. to 8 per cent. The levy was expected to 
produce nearly 21} million pounds. We see what a 
docile race in one direction the German nation has 
become under the domination of Prussian autocracy. 

My story nears its end. The conclusion of the attack 
on humanity is not yet in sight. My ideal lies shattered 
before my eyes. Its failings have the veil torn aside. 
My bridge is demolished. The present task is to remove 
its ruins. Perhaps it can be built up again on the old 
foundations under the guidance of a new architect. 

In the light of recent events many of us may be 
impelled to utter the words of Sudermann in his ‘‘ Frau 
Sorge’’ at the cradle of a newly-born child :— 





Wenn du gewusst hattest, Junge, wie schlecht und nieder- 
trachtig diese Welt ist, wie die Unverschamtheit darin siegt 
und die Rechtlichkeit zu Grunde geht, du warst wahrhaftig 
geblieben, wo du warst. 

If thou hadst known, little lad, how wicked and mean this 
world is, how shamelessness carries away the victory and 
justice is hurled to the ground, thou wouldst truly have 
remained where thou wert. 
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“THE PEARL SEEKERS.” 
By Wm. Dixon CoBLey. 


"THE Philosopher lay full length on the grass pulling 
slowly at his pipe, and idly watching the blue 
smoke drift away in the still air. The hot sunshine 
poured down on the silent landscape, and all the scents 
of May floated slowly by. The surface of the long 
disused canal was without movement, the white petals 
of the hawthorn floating motionless where they fell. The 
great clumps of yellow ranunculus on the far margin 
were beautifully reflected in the still water, while far 
away to the left the white-washed bridge and its reflec- 
tion below, formed a great eye, gazing placidly on the 
quiet scene, whose silence was broken only at wide 
intervals by faint sounds from the distant farms. 

Three small maidens were engaged in rousing the 
dreamer to a sense of his social responsibilities as a 
squire of dames. They demanded a story—a new one, 
and announced a determination to keep on asking till 
they got it. 

Comfortably propped against a grassy bank, buried 
deep amongst the long grass, the May flowers and 
dandelions, the Philosopher searched vainly his empty 
head, till suddenly, in the water below he caught sight 
of something that recalled dimly a story long forgotten. 

Soon three freckled little faces were gazing intently 
into his, while he told of a poor little Scotch boy, whose 
father was about to leave his farm, being too poor to 
manage it any longer. It was a wild lonely place on the 
side of a great mountain, and a stream flowed right 
through the middle of it. It was a poor farm but they 
all loved it and the boy was sad as sad could be at the 
thoughts of leaving it and going out into the wide 
unknown. So one day he lay on the heather by the 
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side of the stream hopeless and helpless, wondering what 
he would have to do, and what would become of them 
all. Then his eye fell on a rare sight, the sight of a 
stranger slowly coming towards him down the mountain. 
He was approaching by the river side, stopping from 
time to time to gaze into the pools. When he arrived 
close to the boy, he held out his hand in which was a 
beautiful blue shell shot with pink, and asked the boy 
if he knew what that was. 

““ Yes,’’ said the boy, “‘ there are many in the river 
lower down.”’ ‘I will buy all you bring to me,”’ said 
the stranger. So the boy gathered the shells and in the 
end he learned that beautiful pearls were now and again 
found in them. He gained enough to save the farm, 
and some of the pearls he found were put into the Crown 
of Scotland—and here is one of the beautiful shells. 

With that the Philosopher dropped his stick into the 
water and drew to shore a huge brown mussel, large as 
the palm of vour hand, and passed it over to the smallest 
member of his audience. 

What excitement! What shrieks of discovery! What 
cries for the Philosopher and his stick! Soon the 
erstwhile speckless pinafores were causing uneasy stir- 
rings in the Philosopher’s mind, as they grew more and 
more soiled in the chase. Dancing along the margin of 
the old canal like great white butterflies, his audience 
went, now pausing to drag out another victim, now 
clustering round the little pile of shells to count them 
over at almost every fresh addition. 

The Philosopher (with most unphilosophical reluct- 
ance) yielded up a pocket handkerchief to carry the 
spoils. 

As they trudged homewards busy tongues chattered 
incessantly of the beautiful things to be made from the 
pearls, doubtless in each and every shell. What neck- 
laces and bracelets for themselves and everybody at 
home lay in that grimy handkerchief ! 
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Being a mere man, the Philosopher’s share was, by 
three votes to one, dedicated to ‘‘ presents,’’ so that each 
lady might retain her own portion with an easy mind. 

So homewards through the narrow, winding flower- 
decked lanes, where the Philosopher was soon left far 
behind, while six small brown legs carried their excited 
owners rapidly away. Soon he could hear shrill little 
voices announcing to all and sundry, while still far off, 
the glad news of the unexpected wealth about to be 
poured down upon them so undeservedly. 

On the old worm-eaten bench the Philosopher plied a 
busy penknife. What a deep “‘ Oh! ”’ of delight, as the 
first shell was at last opened and displayed its iridescent 
lining! With what light-hearted gaiety was the poor 
fresh-water mussel reduced to fragments, in the eager 
search through its anatomy, for the precious pearl ! 

Time after time the process was repeated until at the 
sixth the Philosopher discovered his fellow pearl-seekers 
had vanished to more enticing play, and he gladly laid 
down his knife and rested from his labours. 

There he was later discovered, smoking a calm and 
ruminative pipe, by one of his afternoon companions, 
who cheerfully tried to wipe away his suspected dis- 
appointment by saying: “‘ Never mind, we had a lovely 
time looking for them,’’ and departed to bed, leaving the 
Philosopher to meditate in the gathering dusk, to agree 
with ‘‘ R. L. S.”’ that it really is ‘‘ better to travel hope- 
fully than to arrive’ and to make wise paradoxes about 
successful pearl-hunts which yet produce not a solitary 
pearl. 

And the other twenty mussels remained unopened on 
the old bench. 








“LA MARSEILLAISE” AND “LA BRA- 
BANCONNE" : 


Two NATIONAL HyMns. 
By TinsLey Pratt. 


"PRE present European war has, amongst other matters 

of greater moment, forced into some prominence 
the national songs of the allied nations in their desperate 
struggle against a common foe. Englishmen have long 
been familiar with the air, at least, of ‘‘ La Marseillaise,”’ 
and the stately and solemn music of the Russian national 
anthem is not unknown as a hymn-tune in our churches. 
The national hymns of Belgium, Japan, and Serbia, 
however, are perhaps less well known, and a witty person 
recently expressed a doubt as to whether the Belgians 
were aware that they possessed a national song until the 
strains of ‘‘ La Brabanconne”’ so frequently assailed the 
ears of the refugees in England. 

I do not propose to offer any opinion upon these 
national airs from a musician’s standpoint, but, since 
the words of both the French and Belgian songs seem to 
me deserving of some attention, I think a brief account of 
their history may be of interest. Moreover, as the 
English versions—particularly of ‘‘ La Marseillaise ’’— 
have little resemblance to the originals, I take the oppor- 
tunity of submitting new versions of the songs in the 
writing of which I have aimed at more literal renderings 
than those English versions which have come in my way. 

The words and music of ‘‘ La Marseillaise ’’ were the 
composition of Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, who was 
born at Lons-le-Saulnier in the Jura, and in the year 1792, 
when he wrote his famous song, he was an artillery 
captain attached to the garrison at Strasburg. ‘‘ This 
young man,’’ says Lamartine, ‘‘ loved war as a soldier, 
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the Revolution as a thinker. By his verses and his 
music he lightened the tediousness of the garrison. 
Generally sought on account of his double talent as a 
musician and a poet, he became a familiar visitor at the 
house of an Alsatian patriot, Dietrich, Mayor of Stras- 
burg. The wife and daughters of Dietrich shared his 
enthusiasm for patriotism and the Revolution. They 
loved the young officer. They inspired his heart, his 
poetry, and his music.’’ Dietrich himself had several 
times, in the hearing of de Lisle, expressed regret that 
the young soldiers had no patriotic song to sing as they 
marched out, but as something like famine conditions 
existed in Strasburg in the year 1792 one may suppose 
that hunger was hardly likely to inspire the patriotic 
mood in a young poet. Notwithstanding the scarcity of 
the coarsest food the young officer was ever a welcome 
guest at the mayor’s poor table. It chanced, on the 24th 
April, in the year above-named, that nothing but a cob 
and a few slices of ham were available. ‘‘Abundance is 
wanting at our banquet,’’ said the aged Dietrich, ‘‘ but 
what matters that when neither enthusiasm is wanting 
at our civic feasts nor courage in the hearts of our 
soldiers? I have still a bottle of wine left in my cellar : 
let it be brought up, and let us drink to liberty and to 
our country. There will soon be a patriotic celebration 
at Strasburg; may these last drops inspire de Lisle with 
one of those hymns which convey to the soul of the 
people the intoxication from whence they proceed.’’ The 
young officer returned to his lodgings, and, sitting down 
to his harpsichord, allowed his fingers to stray idly over 
the keys. Presently the scattered notes resolved them- 
selves into a definite theme and as the melody took shape 
the enthusiasm of the performer increased. Over the 
keys swept the restless fingers of the musician, and as 
he played he sang, supplying the words as he proceeded 
with his delightful task. Having played the piece over 
several times, de Lisle, overcome with cold and fatigue, 
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fell asleep at his instrument. The next morning, upon 
waking, he recalled both words and music perfectly, and, 
having prepared a rough draft of both, he proceeded to 
the house of Dietrich and called the family together to 
hear the new composition. The elder daughter of 
Dietrich played the accompaniment, while de Lisle sang. 
‘*At the first stanza,’’ says Lamartine, “‘ all faces turned 
pale; at the second tears ran down every cheek; and at 
the last all the madness of enthusiasm broke forth. 
Dietrich, his wife, his daughters, and the young officer 
fell weeping into each other’s arms. The hymn of the 
country was found.”’ 

The piece was played by the band of the Garde 
Nationale on the 29th April; and a little later it was sung 
by Mireur at a civic banquet at Marseilles, when its 
success was so great that the authorities caused it to be 
immediately printed and distributed amongst the batta- 
lion of volunteers then about to start for Paris. The 
Marseillaise battalion entered the capital on July goth, 
and, singing their now famous song, they marched to the 
attack on the Tuileries on August roth. At first called 
the ‘‘ Chant de Guerre pour l’armée du Rhin,’’ it now 
became known as ‘“‘ La Marseillaise,’’ and its popularity 
spread throughout France. Originally consisting of six 
stanzas the penultimate one was afterwards added by 
another hand, and has been attributed both to the poet 
Chénier and to Dubois, editor of the ‘‘ Journal de Lit- 
térature.”’ 

Amongst others the report of the song’s success 
reached the ears of Madame de Lisle, the mother of the 
young officer, who was an ardent Royalist. ‘‘ What,” 
wrote the indignant lady,’’ is this revolutionary hymn 
which is sung about France by a horde of robbers, and 
with which our name is connected?’’ But notwith- 
standing the popularity of the song de Lisle himself fell 
into disfavour with his party for expressing disapproval 
of the events of roth August, and being suspected of 
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Royalist leanings, he was cast into prison, from which 
he was not released until the fall of Robespierre, July 


LA MARSELLAISE. 
5. 


Allons, enfants de la Patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé. 
Entendez-vous, dans nos campagnes 
Mugir ces féroces soldats ? 

Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 
Egorger, vos fils, vos compagnes ! 


Aux armes! citoyens, formez vos bataillons, 


Marchons, Marchons! 


Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons! 


Il. 
Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 
De traitres, de rois conjurés ? 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 
Ces fers des longtemps préparés ? 
Frangais, pour nous, ah! quel outrage! 
Quels transports il doit exciter! 
C’est nous qu’on ose méditer 
De rendre a l’antique esclavage ? 


Ill. 
Quoi! ces cohortes étrangéres 
Feraient la loi dans nos foyers! 
Quoi! des phalanges mercenaires 
Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ? 
Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraient ! 
De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les maitrés de nos destinées! 


IV. 
Tremblez, tyrans, et vous perfides, 


L’opprobre de tous les partis; 
Tremblez! vos projets parricides 
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Vont enfin recevoir leur prix! 

Tout est soldat pour vous combattre ; 
S’ils tombent, nos jeunes héros, 

La France en produit de nouveaux 
Contre vous tout préts a se battre. 


V. 

Frangais, en guerriers magnanimes, 
Portez ou retenez vos coups; 
Epargnez ces tristes victimes 

A regret s’armant contre nous. 
Mais ces despotes sanguinaires 
Mais les complices de Bouillé, 
Tous ces tigres qui, sans pitié, 
Déchirent le sien de leur mére! .. . 


VI. 
Nous entrerons dans la carriére 
Quand nos ainés n’y seront plus; 
Nous y trouverons leur poussiére 
Et la trace de leurs vertus. 
Bien moins jaloux de leur survivre 
Que de partager leur cercueil, 
Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 
Des les venger ou de les suivre. 


VI. 
Amour sacré de la Patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs : 
Liberté, Liberté chérie, 
Combats avec tes défenseurs! 
Sous nos drapeaux que la Victoire 
Accoure a tes m4les accents; 
Que tes ennemis expirants 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire! 


(New English Version.) 
L 

Come, children of our country, come, 

The day of glory draweth nigh; 

No longer let your lips be dumb, 
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The tyrant’s flag is raised on high, 

The tyrant’s flag is raised on high, 
Hear, brothers, how through field and lane 

Loudly the soldiers’ war-cries ring, 

Torn from the arms to which they cling 
Behold the wives and children slain. 


To arms—to arms—ye brave! in firm battalion stand; 
March on, March on, 
That traitors’ blood may fertilise the land! 


II. 

Why come these stranger legions here, 

These hordes that traitorous kings command ? 
Prepare ye chains to rouse our fear, 

And fetters for a Frenchman’s hand ? 

And fetters for a Frenchman’s hand ? 
Nay, tyrants, never shall that shame 

O’ertake our arms, whate’er befall; 

Since gallant souls have heard the call 
There’s nought that shall their spirit tame. 


Ill. 


Shall foreign foes that tread our soil 
Lay down the law in hearth and home? 
And glut themselves with ample spoil, 
While through our land uncheck’d they roam ? 
While through our land uncheck’d they roam ? 
Dear God! and must we bow the knees, 
Must we assume the hateful yoke; 
Make these vile despots, at one stroke, 
The masters of our destinies ? 


IV. 
Ah, never shall that be our doom, 
Perfidious tyrants, hated so! 
But rather shall ye find the tomb 
Of hopes that soon must be laid low, 
Of hopes that soon must be laid low, 
All sires of France obey the call, 
And in the ranks of battle stand, 
To fight for home and motherland, 
Whose sons shall follow when they fall. 
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V. 


Ye sons of France, good hearts and true, 
Smite now, or bear eternal shame, 
But spare, or ye shall ever rue, 
Those armed against you without blame, 
Those armed against you without blame, 
But false Bouillé* do not spare, 
And others of his traitor brood, 
Who, in their wild and ’vengeful mood, 
Their Mother’s sacred bosom tear. 


VI. 
And when our gallant sires no more 
Shall bear their part in battle’s tide 
Their sons shall fight as they before, 
And die e’en as their fathers died, 
And die e’en as their fathers died, 
For who would wish to live a slave, 
To feel the yoke, and bear the shame, 
And never hear the trump of Fame? 
—Far better the devouring grave! 


VII. 


Dear land of France! may Sacred Love | 
Guard ever our avenging arms; 
Let ‘‘ Liberty,” our star above, 
Still guide us amid war’s alarms, 
Still guide us amid war’s alarms! 
Oh, Liberty !—dear Liberty, 
Give ear when thy defenders call, 
And through the mass’d battalions all 
Lead on our flag to victory! 


To arms—to arms, ye brave! in firm battalion stand ; 
March on, March on, 
That traitors’ blood may fertilise the land! 


* Marquis de Bouillé, French General, who arranged the 
flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes in 1791. 
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LA BRABANCONNE. 


The histgrical events which aroused the sentiments 
expressed in ‘‘ La Brabanconne’’ may be briefly sum- 
marised. During the sixteenth century Belgium had 
formed part of the kingdom of Spain under Charles V 
and his son, Philip I]. At a subsequent period ihe 
country passed into the hands of Austria. In 1814 it was 
ceded to France. On the downfall of Napoleon, how- 
ever, in the following year, Belgium was added to the 
kingdom of Holland and was compelled to acknowledge 
a Dutch king. The result proved unsatisfactory, and in 
the year 1830 the seething spirit of discontent found 
expression in an insurrection which broke out in Brussels 
and, spreading throughout the entire country, resolved 
itself into a revolution which brought about a separation 
from Holland. Ultimately Leopold of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was chosen king, as Leopold I, and assumed the 
crown in 1831. 

The words of the song are generally attributed to a 
young French actor, named Jenneval, who was playing 
in Brussels at this period. He appears to have taken up 
arms as a volunteer, and was killed in one of the engage- 
ments near Antwerp. Charles Rogier is also named as 
the author. Francois van Campenhout (d. 1848) com- 
posed the music of the song. He was a native of 
Brussels. He began his career in the orchestra at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. Later he became a professional 
tenor singer, and for thirty years enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in the principal towns of France, Belgium and 
Holland. He composed several operas, besides songs, 
choruses and church music. 

The following are the original words of the song :— 

Aprés des siécles d’esclavage, 
Le Belge sortant du tombeau, 
A reconquis par son courage 
Son nom, ses droits et son drapeau, 
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Et ta main souveraine et fiére, 
Désormais, peuple indompté, 
Grava sur ta vieille banniére : 
Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté! 


Marche de ton pas énergique, 
Marche de progrés en progrés; 
Dieu, qui protége la Belgique, 
Sourit 4 tes males succés; 
Travaillons: notre labeur donne 
A nos champs la fécondité! 

Et la splendeur des arts couronne 
Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté! 


Ouvrons nos rangs a d’anciens fréres, 
De nous trop longtemps désunis ; 
Belges, Bataves, plus de guerres, 

Les peuples libres sont amis. 

A jamais reserrons ensemble 

Les liens de fraternité, 

Et qu’un nous rassemble; 

Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté! 


O Belgique, 6 mére cherie, 

A toi nos cceurs, 4 toi nos bras! 

A toi notre sang, 6 Patrie! 

Nous le jurons tous, tu vivras! 
Tu vivras toujours grande et belle 
Et ton invincible unité 

Aura pour devise immortelle 

Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté! 


(New English Version.) 
Long years of bondage having ended, 
The Belgian rising from his shame, 
Regains at last by courage splendid 

His flag, his rights, and ancient name. 
And thy hand, supreme and glorious, 
That nations of the earth may see, 
Shall write on thy flag victorious 

‘*The King, the Law, and Liberty! ”’ 


(Ch.).—Shall write ..... 
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March on, then, with shoulder to shoulder, 
March on from progréss to progréss ; 
God sees thy courage growing bolder 
And smiles at thy virile success. 
Let us work !—-may our efforts render 
To our fields due fertility ; 
And let the Arts crown with their splendour 
The King, the Law, and Liberty. 


Let us open our ranks, forgetting 
Old feuds with foemen we have known; 
Ere our Life’s sun sinks to its setting 
All Dutchmen as brothers we’ll own. 
Let us hold out the hand in greeting, 
And may truth and fraternity 
Inspire our song while Time is fleeting : 
‘“‘The King, the Law, and Liberty! ”’ 


O, Belgium, mother, may we ever 
Devote our hearts and arms to thee : 

God grant thy future sons may never 
Forget thee in the days to be. 

Thou shalt live ever great and splendid, 
In bonds of lasting unity, 

And thy watchword till Time be ended : 

“The King, the Law, and Liberty! ”’ 








SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF BELGIUM. 
By J. Lea Axon. 


NE short year ago I spent a very pleasant holiday 
in the little country of Belgium, so quiet, so pros- 
perous, so friendly to all the world. We live in an age 
where speeding up is the order of the day, where every- 
thing is ever on the change and so one gets accustomed 
to contrasting what we do to-day with that of yesterday. 
But, is there anyone who could have contemplated a 
tranquil country like Belgium, in the course of one year, 
nay, a few weeks, to be writhing in blood and fire? It 
is therefore, perhaps, not inappropriate if I give a 
few personal impressions of this country. In the first 
place | was struck with the wonderful collections of 
works of art. There is hardly a church, no matter how 
small, but what is possessed of at least one work by one 
of the great masters, while some of the Art Galleries are 
bewildering in artistic wealth. I was next impressed 
with the Belgian women workers who in some respects 
appeared to occupy quite a different status in the labour 
market from their sisters in this country. For instance, 
to find women in charge of public lavatories for males 
was very un-English. Then instead of male labour in 
the fields one found many women workers. But what 
a happy and contented lot theirs seemed, which was 
very different from their men folk, who appeared 
haggard, careworn and shabby, but who nevertheless I 
thought were very affectionately disposed towards their 
womenfolk. These women were usually well dressed, 
and it appeared to be the fashion for them to go bare- 
headed and to elaborately ornament their hair, as many 
as a dozen bejewelled combs adorning the hair of one 
person. 


In my wanderings I observed some curious features. 
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For example, in the market places huge umbrellas, tent- 
like in appearance, acted as roofs for protection against 
the elements. Dogs are used for traction purposes. I 
was both interested and amused one day by the owner 
of a heavily laden cart drawn by two dogs, going to the 
trouble of unfastening the straps round the dogs and 
showing me excitedly that the flesh of the dogs was 
uninjured, their coats being in perfect condition, where 
the straps met the body. These particular dogs were 
about the size of a collie and the load they were pulling 
consisted of a cart with sacks of flour piled up, also two 
men. Since writing this I read in a guide-book on 
Belgium some remarks regarding these draught dogs, 
inter alia :— 


Belgium has retained the custom of using dogs for traction 
purposes, and in many cases the dog is to the poor Belgian 
what the donkey is to the coster of Whitechapel. These 
animals are specially bred and trained for the work, and are 
employed by bread, milk and vegetable sellers, sand dealers, 
laundrymen, and rag and bone merchants. With a view to 
protection of cruelty, stringent police regulations have been 
drawn up, and it is open to any individual noticing a disregard 
of these regulations to draw the attention of the police thereto, 
and demand the infliction of the pains and penalties prescribed 
by law. For example, the dogs must be of a certain minimum 
height at the shoulder; the weight of the cart must not bear 
forward on their backs; they must not be left standing in the 
streets ; every driver must be provided with a cloth or litter, 
and a water pannikin for his dog ; no person or child may ride 
in a cart drawn by only one dog; and wo adu/t in a dog-cart at 
all, although it be drawn by any number of dogs; and so on. 
All these regulations are frequently disregarded under the very 
eyes of the police. 


I can understand now why the owner of the dogs I 
have referred to was so anxious to show me that the dogs 
were not being cruelly treated. He was possibly under 
the impression that I was going to call the attention of 
the police to his violation of the regulations, for he and 
his friend were seated on the cart. It is a curious thing 
by the way that although the police are armed they 
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command very little respect. I often see it stated in the 
papers that the Belgian mitrailleuses are drawn into 
action by dogs which on the battlefield show complete 
coolness. 

The reference to battlefields reminds me that the 
Belgian soldiers, unlike ours, are hardly ever seen with- 
out a parcel, generally a brown paper bundle under their 
arms, and although their worth as fighting men is 
undoubted, as we have so recently seen, they impressed 
me as untidy and unmilitary. A recent writer, writing 
in 1911, Says :— 

Belgium has enjoyed peace for so long a period that it is 
difficult for any, save experts, to pass an opinion as to the 
value of the very considerable army she maintains in the 
event of the country being embroiled in a European war. 
Belgium has been called the ‘‘Battlefield of Europe,” and it 
is not beyond the realms of possibility that Germany may 
some day-——though one devoutly hopes the day may be long 
postponed—make it once again the theatre of a desperate and 
devastating conflict, as the absorption—peaceable or other- 
wise—of Belgium and Holland would give the great Germanic 
Power the seaboard and harbours she requires. 

Alas! the possibility has become a reality. 

In my business I have a good deal to do with rates 
and taxes and it is very interesting to compare the 
taxation of one’s native country with others. In Belgium 
I found that light is taxed, so that it would be correct 
to say that the Belgians are unenlightened—the window 
tax being still in force. Bicycles are taxed. A large 
income is received from the tax on advertisements, whilst 
one became staggered to find (as I was informed) that 
balconies and even pianos were taxed. From this it 
would appear that there are still sources of taxation not 
yet tapped by Britain’s Exchequer’s chief officer. The 
rule of the road in Belgium is right not left as in 
England, and it is just a little awkward getting accus- 
tomed to entering vehicles on the right instead of the 
left side. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BELGIUM 

I have referred to advertisements. How strange it 
seemed to see advertisements inside the great Cathedrals 
and churches and how incongruous to read side by side 
a church notice and an advertisement of the Exhibi- 
tion at Ghent. I| did much church visiting, and | 
noticed that beggars were allowed to frequent the 
churches soliciting alms. If you gave to these mendi- 
cants you were rewarded with a prayer in your behalf 
by them. I do not know what happens if you do not 
give anything. 

It was a curious sight to see small boys smoking big 
cigars and drinking beer to say nothing of their betting 
on horses at the races, for one day while strolling on the 
front at Ostend we arrived at the racecourse, and if it 
were possible before to feel that one was not in a foreign 
country it was not so now for here in the street outside 
the racing enclosure, the bookies were holding forth 
while the police were looking on. Young and old were 
putting their “‘ bit’ on, and I even saw a little girl about 
seven years old betting to the evident approval of her 
mother. 

Quite a feature of Belgium is the carillon, the clang 
of whose bells ‘‘ summoned the armed citizens and the 
burgher soldiers of the great towns to fight in defence 
of their privileges and liberties.’’ It is recorded that the 
people began to take matters of government into their 
own hands, appointing their own magistrates, and 
obtaining the highly-valued privileges to erect the bel- 
fries which still remain as memorials of those early 
liberties in most of the large towns of Belgium to-day. 
Tournai and Ghent were the first cities to erect stone 
belfries, which, like the great towers of Italian cities, 
symbolise freedom and power. Morning and evening 
their long shadows fell upon citizens, toiling indus- 
triously, and upon the palatial houses of the merchant 
princes of the Middle Ages. The shadow symbolises 
protection. Especially would I like to mention the 
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carillon at Bruges whose belfry has been immortalised 
by Longfellow. It is recorded that while on his way to 
the water-cure at Marienberg on the Rhine, Longfellow 
spent a few days in Belgium, and here is the entry which 
he made in his diary :— 

May 30th, 1842. In the evening took the railway from 
Ghent to Bruges. Stopped at ‘‘ La Fleur de Blé”’ (the corn- 
flower), attracted by the name and found it a good hotel. It 
was not yet night, and I strolled through the fine old streets 
and felt myself a hundred years old. The chimes seemed to 
ring incessantly, and the air of repose and antiquity was 
delightful . . . . Oh, those chimes, those chimes! how deli- 
ciously they lull one to sleep! The little bells with their 
clear, liquid notes, like the voices of boys in a choir, and the 
solemn bass of the great bell tolling in, like the voice of a 
friar ! 


The poem by Longfellow begins :— 


In the market place of Bruges 
Stands the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still 
It watches o’er the town. 


I, of course, climbed the 402 belfry steps as did Long- 
fellow. This carillon plays four tunes which are changed 
every two years. 

We stayed at five different hotels and pensions in 
different parts of the country, and generally speaking 
the sanitation and water supply were execrable; there 
were evil smells, ill ventilation and crude lavatory arrange- 
ments. From time to time the Manchester City Fathers 
refer to the water supply with great pride and its citizens 
wonder why, for after all, it may be argued, surely one 
may expect to easily obtain water. Well! to properly 
understand their boast a visit should be made to 
Belgium where you are frankly informed that the water 
is unfit to drink. At one of the hotels, when asked 
by the waiter whether I would take wine or beer with my 
dinner, upon informing him that I would take water, he 
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said they did not supply water as it was undrinkable, 
but I could get some from the chemist. So I purchased 
supplies of water at 23d. per quart bottle (I had in 
addition to leave 1d. on the bottle), but imagine my 
astonishment when I was charged one franc a day each 
for myself and my wife for non-drinks. I naturally 
asked for an explanation and was informed that I could 
have wine or beer for which no additional charge would 
be made, but it was the custom to charge one franc per 
person per day if water was consumed, even though you 
bought your own water. This is taxing the teetotallers 
with a vengeance. 

Cafés are everywhere. During the day time they are 
comparatively speaking empty, but in the evening all 
this is changed when crowds of people throng them. 
Most of the cafés have music, and many have singing 
girls and other attractions. 

The first evening after my arrival in Bruges I strolled 
into one of these cafés, or rather sat outside and ordered 
a little refreshment. A young lady was singing at the 
time and after finishing her song she came round collect- 
ing. It was rather poorly lighted where I wassitting and 
I could hardly see what each person gave. It was quite 
a new experience for me and it was a question of giving 
what the others gave. I eventually made out that each 
gave a small silver or metal coin which they placed on 
the serviette on the plate. This coin resembled a half 
franc and so I gave a half franc. Another young lady 
began to sing and after her song came round collecting 
as the other one had done. I began to think that half a 
franc a song, or approximately five pence, was an 
expensive matter and so I left after the second song. 
When I arrived back at my rooms, in having a chat with 
the proprietor, I told him of my experience and expressed 
the opinion that it was rather expensive to remain long. 
A huge laugh burst from him as he explained in a 
foreigner’s English, ‘‘ Monsieur, they would think you 
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a millionaire; the other coins were only halfpennies.”’ 
When I came to think the matter over I could distinctly 
recollect a look of astonishment on the young lady’s face 
and her profuse thanks. 

The Belgians appeared to be very fond of bright 
colours, which were much in evidence especially at the 
seaside resorts, where bathing is catered for on a large 
scale, as many as 650 bathing vans all painted in the 
gayest colours can be seen at one of these resorts. I 
refer to Ostend, where that great laughter-maker, Tom 
Hood, resided, for his health, for a few years, carrying 
on his literary work, chiefly, we are told, that of his 
*““Comic Annual’’ and ‘‘ Hood’s Own.’’ One of the 
days when I visited Ostend was a brilliant summer’s day, 
and the sight of all these vans, and the huge crowds of 
bathers and merrymakers, boisterously taking their 
pleasures in the glorious sunshine, was indeed very 
remarkable. 

As in many other countries, great old castles are to 
be found in Belgium, but that of the Chateau des Countes 
(1180) at Ghent dwarfs all the castles I have seen, there 
being, or rather were, about fifty rooms in it. Forts are 
erected at strategical points, and having visited several 
which have played an important part in this war, | could 
somewhat understand their apparent effectiveness as a 
means of defence. Modern warfare has, however, proved 
them to be the reverse. 

In Belgium painting is represented chiefly by Rubens, 
Vandyke, Van Oust, Pourbus, Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck, Janssens, Roger Van de Weyden and his pupil 
Memling, and Gerard David. The most wonderful 
architecture can be seen on all sides, whilst the magnifi- 
cence of the wood carvings, not to mention the marble 
work, would take too long to describe—the carving on 
some of the pulpits being literally marvellous. 

Having given these general impressions, I propose for 
a short space to deal with features of certain towns and 
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places, in particular, first taking the city of Bruges, which 
might aptly be described as a huge storehouse of art 
treasures. It requires a vivid imagination to believe 
that this tiny city was once the most important city in 
the world, yet history tells us so. This place has a charm 
all its own. Medizval, rich in art, monuments every- 
where, wonderful churches, Gothic architecture, canals 
spanned by seventy-five bridges, ramparts and gates, 
etc.—this place must be seen to be appreciated. Public 
buildings are elaborately adorned with statues, the town 
hall for instance has fifty on its front, whilst bas-relief 
and gilded fronts are a feature of external decoration. 
That its medizeval aspect is a great charm is fully recog- 
nised by the people of Bruges, for | noticed that a new 
building in course of erection in the Grand Place was 
being finished in the style of the ancient buildings. The 
interiors of the churches are wonders of ornamentation. 
There is a place of worship called ‘‘ Chapelle du Saint 
Sang ”’ (the Chapel of the Holy Blood). In this chapel 
is housed the phial containing the Sacred Congealed Blood. 
The Holy Blood is believed to liquify on a certain day 
of the vear. As I had heard a great deal about this 
ceremony | made my way thither on the Friday to wit- 
ness it. The phial is placed on a table before a priest 
and is guarded on two sides by policemen. Each 
worshipper mounts two or three steps, bows before the 
phial then kisses it, afterwards passing down the steps 
at the other side. Meanwhile the service in the church 
proceeds and it appeared to be quite distinct from this 
ceremony. On the day of my visit the ceremony of 
**Candle Offering ’’ was also taking place in the crypt. 
Everybody offered candles which they purchased in the 
crypt. The candles are lighted and are then stuck on 
sharp pointed iron pins on revolving circular iron frames, 
and also placed in various parts of the crypt, especially 
on the floor; prayers are then offered before the various 
monuments of the Saviour. 
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After leaving the Chapel of the Holy Blood we entered 
the Church of Notre Dame in which is a statue attributed 
to Michael Angelo. In passing through this and other 
churches one remarked that several pictures were veiled, 
presumably to protect them, but I found that a franc to 
the attendant soon unveiled them. Close by this church 
is the Hospital of St. John, where the wonderful Memling 
collection of seventeen pieces is housed. His work to me 
was a revelation and should not be missed by anyone 
visiting Bruges. Crowds of admiring visitors are 
attracted year after year to see these Memling pictures, 
especially those of the reliquary, illustrating the life of 
St. Ursula. Correctness of drawing, wonderful elabora- 
tion of detail, richness of colouring and a feeling of 
reverence and purity are the chief merits of this the 
greatest disciple of the school of the Van Eycks. 

As we strolled through the labyrinthian streets the 
lacemakers could be seen, hard at work at the front doors 
of their houses, showing remarkable dexterity, in spite 
of great age in many cases, in the manipulation of the 
bobbins. Perhaps the most stupendous collection of 
lace in the world, reputed to be worth 4,000,000 francs, 
is to be seen at The Gruthuse. The Church of Jerusalem 
contains a reproduction of the Sepulchre of Christ in the 
crypt. Then the house frequented by Rubens, which to- 
day is the official rendezvous of the Bruges artists, is 
worthy of attention, pipes smoked by Rubens, his chair 
and the like being shown. So that taken altogether 
Bruges which, when viewed from the belfry is reminiscent 
of Whitby, with its quaint red-roofed houses, and which, 
like Whitby, is the artist’s paradise, is to me one of the 
most remarkable cities I have seen. 

I now pass on to Ghent, which is interesting if only 
because of the Cathedral of St. Bavon, which houses that 
wonderful painting, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,”’ by 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck. It is stated that the side- 
flaps or shutters of the picture are only copies after the 
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originals, six of which are in the Berlin Gallery and two 
in that of Brussels, the latter I saw in Brussels. The 
connection between Germany and Belgium almost seems 
uncanny. One wonders whether the remainder of the 
picture will find its way to the Berlin Gallery. This 
masterpiece of the Van Eycks has upwards of 200 clear 
and distinct faces in it, and is insured for £400,000. The 
history of this fine altar-piece which has, as I have 
already indicated, been partially dismembered, is a 
romantic one, and may be read in almost any guide book. 

There are four massive and handsomely chased copper 
candlesticks in the Cathedral said to have been taken 
from St. Paul’s, London, by Oliver Cromwell and from 
whom they were purchased. I made inquiries on my 
return to London at St. Paul’s, and the story of Crom- 
well taking these candlesticks was confirmed, although 
this is disputed by some authorities. Replicas have since 
been made and may be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
to-day. They stand about twelve feet high. Ghent is 
the birthplace of Maeterlinck, the poet and playwright. 

Going into history, examining great works of art, 
tramping through churches admiring or criticising this 
and that is a delightful pastime but can be overdone, and 
to avoid this we betook ourselves to the Ardennes where 
we could look on nature’s handiwork by way of change, 
and a trip down the river Meuse supplies many fine 
samples. This leads on to the district where the won- 
derful grottos are and especially worthy of attention 
is the Grotto of Han. This grotto is lighted by 
electricity and excellent pathways have been made. 
Striking sights in a marvellously striking underground 
fairyland, for such it is, are the different naturally formed 
salons which are named after things they appear to 
fashion. For instance there is the Salon of Drapery 
because of its resemblance to drapery, and soon. There 
are stalagmites that looked like huge bunches of 
diamonds. In one part of the grotto appeared an 
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entrancing spectacle of a Cathedral with lace-like archi- 
tecture—this effect being produced by a reflection of the 
roof in a pool of water. What is known as the Grand 
Salon was a cavern of huge dimensions seeming to 
extend to the unknown. This the guide’s assistant 
climbed, blazing torch in hand. Mounting higher and 
higher one felt almost a weird sensation, for all we could 
see was the burning torch going we knew not where. 
Eventually the torch came to a standstill when it was 
seen that other fires were springing up, producing a 
miniature furnace away up in the vast blackness—Hades- 
like in effect. Further on we had to enter boats, giving 
quite a romantic touch to an unique experience. Lights 
were then extinguished, and as we were rowed round the 
final bend of the grotto, daylight was beheld just peeping 
in in the distance, and at the supreme moment out thun- 
dered a cannon, resounding right through the cavern, and 
immediately afterwards we disembarked, thus ending a 
remarkable series of underground sights. We then 
journeyed to Dinant, the scene of one of the recent 
battles. Here we stayed a few days, and one may be 
pardoned in recalling that time in view of the after events. 
Dinant is a very small country town on the side of the 
river Meuse. It is dominated by a disused fort which 
commands extensive views of the surrounding country. 
The concierge of this fort very kindly explained, in 
broken English, its history, with the aid of a note-book 
which he handed to us each time he was in difficulty with 
the language. Below the fort is the church whose spire 
has since been destroyed, whilst a little from the town is 
the rock Roche-a-Bayard. This rock is said to have been 
thrown into its present monolith-like condition by an 
aerolite which struck it sometime in the seventeenth 
century. . 
The next place, which has recently loomed largely in 
the minds of everyone, is Namur, which we reached by 
the Meuse winding through ever-changing scenery, 
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passing old castles, chateaux, rocks and well-wooded 
landscape,—a replica of the Rhine in miniature. Little 
did we think then of the close connection which suggests 
itself between these two rivers now. A curious event in 
connection with the history of Namur is worth recording. 

It would appear that a spirit of rivalry sprang up 
between the inhabitants of the old town between the 
rivers Sambre and Meuse, and those of the new town on 
the left bank of the Sambre. Two distinct camps were 
thus formed; and at great festivals, when jousts were 
held on the Place d’Armes, in front of the Town Hall, 
fifteen or sixteen hundred young men would engage in a 
stilt battle. Victory was declared to the side which, by 
means of kicking and shoulder-pushing, forced its 
opponent to retire. The origin of stilt-walking at Namur 
is said to be due to the rising of the waters at the con- 
fluence of the Sambre and Meuse, when a portion of the 
adjacent lands became submerged. 

At Antwerp we saw Rubens’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Descent from the Cross,’’ in the famous cathedral. The 
story of how this wonderful work came to be painted is 
not without interest. I quote :— 





At the request of Albert and Isabella, then Governors of 
the Low Countries, the artist agreed to reside in Antwerp, 
and, to enable himself to do this, built a house and studio, 
which trespassed on land belonging to the Company of 
Arquebusiers, who, in consequence, went to law with him. 
Unwilling to be mulcted in monetary damages, and by way 
of compromising the situation, Rubens agreed to paint the 
Guild a picture of St. Christopher, whose name, of course, 
signifies Bearer of Christ, who was the patron saint of the 
Arquebusiers. The artist did it after his most magnificent 
fashion, and illustrated the subject in four ways by this 
famous triptych and the picture on its exterior. In the 
pictures within the shutters Mary, on the left hand, is seen 
in the subject of the visitation, the central picture being the 
“Descent from the Cross,’’ with the dead Christ borne by 
Joseph of Arimathea and the disciples, and the right-hand 
panel showing the presentation in the Temple, where the 
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living Christ is borne in the arms of Simeon. The outer 

shutters of the work show the figure of St. Christopher and 

the hermit, with his owl and lantern directing the saint to 

Christ. The picture was placed in position in 1612. 

In passing it-is interesting to note that the Rubens’s 
masterpieces were taken from the Cathedral as loot to 
Paris by the French but were restored to Antwerp by 
Louis XVIII at the request of the Duke of Wellington. 
One sincerely trusts that this cathedral, ‘‘ the architec- 
tural pride and glory of Belgium,” will not follow the 
fate of the Louvain University. 

Tradition ascribes the name of Antwerp to ‘‘ Hand 
Werpen,’’ meaning throw the hand, in connection with 
a certain giant Antigonus, who was credited with the 
habit of cutting off the right hand of commanders of 
vessels who refused to pay the exorbitant toll he de- 
manded of one-half the value of their cargo and throw- 
ing the said hands over the ramparts, ‘‘ pour encourager 
les autres.’’ The two hands still appear in the coat of 
arms of the city. 

The name of the Duke of Wellington is never men- 
tioned without recalling Waterloo, and of course no 
Englishman would ever think of visiting Belgium with- 
out seeing the field on which the famous battle was 
fought. Although advised by a friend not to waste 
time over this | somehow felt a desire to see what he 
called a mere field surmounted by a mound on the 
top of which was the monument of a lion. Nor was I 
disappointed. We had the services of a guide whose 
apparent enthusiasm for Wellington’s soldiers was 
wonderful. His lecture was full of interest, and a few 
points from a story which he had off by heart are worth 
mentioning, although I cannot vouch for their accuracy, 
nor doubt his sincerity. First of all he advised us to 
read Tennyson’s Ode ‘‘ On the Death of Wellington,”’ 
and went on to tell us how Wellington after the 
battle was created Prince of Waterloo, which carried 
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with it 146,000 francs per annum, to continue to his male 
descendants. We were driven round the famous field 
in a brake which stopped at each point of interest while 
the guide held forth. Here was the sunken road, or 
rather where it used to be, that played so important a 
part. Then the different monuments to the soldiers were 
pointed out and explained, and when we came to the one 
in course of erection to Victor Hugo, we were told to read 
‘“Les Miserables,’’ which was clear evidence, or was 
meant to be, of our guide’s depth of learning. Not only 
was he a man of apparent culture, but he told us, with 
conviction, exactly: what happened at the historic fight 
and knew the exact numbers of the soldiers taking part 
and how many lost their lives, and correct or otherwise, 
it was not without a thrill that we heard his graphic 
description of how 1,500 British soldiers defeated 12,000 
French at the famed Hugomont Farm. Here we saw the 
well (which I think is somewhere referred to in ‘‘ Les 
Miserables ’’ and ‘‘ Childe Harold ’’) which is reputed to 
have been found full of dead bodies when a soldier went 
for water after the battle. I could not help thinking at 
the time that although the guide’s story was wonderfully 
agreeable to an English audience, what kind of a story 
would he tell to a French audience. Clive Holland in 
‘““The Belgians at Home,’’ says his guide ‘‘ seemed to 
have a genius for editing history to suit the predilections 
of her hearers—were they English, American, French, 
German, or native born—and of varying her facts with 
an astonishing facility. For example, when pointing 
out the well (which I have just mentioned) she (the 
‘ guide ’ was feminine) would say with tragic air, to the 
listening English, ‘ Mesdames et messieurs, after the 
battle, terrible and ferocious, were found 600 Frenchmen 
and 200 English in the well. Such was the bravery of 
the brave English they killed so many. Marvellous!’ 
And then a quarter of an hour later she would say, whilst 
explaining to a French party: ‘ There were 800 English 
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and 200 French found at the bottom of the well at the 
finish of that terrible day, mesdames et messieurs.’ ’’ 
So you will see one cannot pin entire faith on the story 
of these Waterloo guides. 

There is an annual ceremony takes place at Hugomont 
on the 18th June when priests of a certain order come to 
pray for the fallen soldiers. There is but one solitary 
gravestone to the 52,000 men who are buried here. One 
of the rooms of the farm is still in its original state, and 
it was here that the brilliance of the guide positively 
made one see and feel the doings of those allied armies 
when the menace to Europe, by ‘the all-conquering 
Napoleon, was extinguished. I admit it required imagi- 
nation but the recollection of that historical treat will for 
ever remain a memory. 

Waterloo 1815! Then was seen a mighty military 
menace, when might was considered right. Then we 
found one man, a man of iron will, all-conquering, 
crowning success on success, adding power to power. 
To-day, nearly a hundred years after, the world is 
again confronted with a second Napoleon, in whose 
hands, like his predecessor, has been placed great 
power and success, to be undone I believe by the 
same means and in the same way, for power unless 
wielded aright becomes a danger. Now, as then, a 
military menace threatens the people’s freedom, their 
greatest blessing. Now, as then, this Napoleon finds an 
opponent of allied powers joining to rid the world, as rid 
it should be, from the dangerous regime that might is 
right. Can it be that a second Waterloo is in the 
making ?—we are nearing its centenary. Many signs 
there be to cause one to think so—there are so many 
similar features in this existing conflict. Again, we find 
the land of Belgium the scene of the start and we 
hope the means to the end of military tyranny. The 
plight of this most unfortunate country is the saddest 
thing of all, for this peaceful, unoffending and suffering 
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nation, suddenly finds itself plunged into the vortex of 
a life and death struggle, solely because of its unfortunate 
geographical situation. It is not without a heart-grip 
that one thinks of those once happy and contented people 
now a mourning nation. 


* * * 
LINES ON SCIENCE. 


By Witiiam BaGsuHaw. 


‘Te the warm beating human heart, 
Cold Science with her prying eyes, 
Scanning intently Nature’s chart, 
No form of comfort can devise 
The links of Evolution’s chain 
To trace and join her highest gain. 


Recurring seasons, flowering fields, 
The starry orbs that ever shine, 
Their regulated order yields 
To some a proof of Will divine; 
Is not each flower, each star a gem, 
Embroidering God’s garment hem ? 


The mind of man that ranges far 
Must ever fail to grasp the whole, 
Though it should soar from star to star, 
And know the earth from pole to pole; 
God’s purposes are far too great 
To comprehend—then trust and wait. 


Odin and Zeus have passed away, 
Each deity has played his part, 
Yet e’en such earthly gods as they 

Had power to move a nation’s heart, 
The rugged Norse, the vivid Greek, 
Found there the comfort all men seek. 
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DIALEcT Poet. 


By J. ReEDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


HORTLY before that admirable magazine ‘‘ Temple 
Bar’’ closed a distinguished career, there appeared 
in its pages a pseudo-Teutonic poem entitled ‘‘ Heinrich 
Hoffmann’s History.’’ In form, if not in conception, it 
was an imitation of Leland’s Breitmann Ballads, with a 
faint flavour of ‘‘ Leedle Yacoub Strauss.’’ For a reason 
unexplained the author afterwards re-wrote the piece in 
standard English. The result was rather remarkable. 
The apparently pleasing idyll, as if by some mysterious 
alchemy, was transformed almost out of recognition, and 
deprived of half its charm, and it was perfectly clear that 
the original medium was simply an affectation, a veneer, 
a jargon to cloak a thin body of thought: a locution with 
less claim to rank as a dialect than Thackeray’s cockney- 
Milesian, or the Chicago-Irish lucubrations of Mr. 
Dooley. And if the same test were applied to all dialect 
work of doubtful value it would quickly act as a literary 
solvent to separate the false from the true. 

A genuine dialect is a survival, a relic of age-long 
mutations, a repository of antique words and phrases; 
waifs and strays; flotsam and jetsom drifted from older 
civilizations, and tossed into quiet backwaters of life by 
the restless tide of time. Naturally, the vernacular of 
any isolated community will sound harsh and rough to 
people accustomed to more polished speech, and the 
question may be asked : Why then try to keep alive, and 
encourage writers to perpetuate in song and story a rude 
or uncouth tongue? It would be just as reasonable to 
ask why we should endeavour to preserve a rare species 
of fauna or flora from the danger of ultimate extinction. 
A dialect worthy of the name is a precious possession, 
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deep-rooted in the past: it is a bond of sympathies and 
affections: a pivot around which infinite associations 
cluster and cling. Its very crudities are musical and 
eloquent to native ears, and how much we should have 
lost if folk speech had been suppressed, and broad 
provincialisms excommunicated : what tales of tears and 
laughter: what scenes of mirth and pathos: what pic- 
‘tures of life and character : what experiences of passions, 
sentiments, and ideas which otherwise would never have 
found an articulate voice to make them known to the 
world at large. 

But the skill to unlock the soul of a people with the 
key of its own dialect is an attribute given to few. It 
seems an easy task to get local colour by using a vivid, 
unusual phrase, or marrowy strength from a rugged, 
limited diction. In reality nothing is more difficult. 
People utter commonplaces and vapid trivialities in 
uncouth folk-speech as they do in the refined language 
of more cultivated circles. Quaint idioms are like nug- 
gets of gold passing from hand to hand till they come 
into the possession of a genius who moulds them into 
shapes of immortal beauty. 

Even in the strongest and most virile dialects, like 
those of North-East Lancashire and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, the authors who have attained to more than 
local fame could be counted on the fingers of both hands. 
The numberless rural bards who sang, and sang sweetly, 
in the Lowland Doric, treated the rustic Muse as a wife 
to whom they were bound by sacred ties, and their ditties 
are scarcely known beyond the parish boundaries. 
Burns, on the contrary, toyed with her as a lovely 
mistress to be deserted at his whim and pleasure, while 
he went away a-wooing her statelier English sister. But 
whether his muse went clad in hodden gray, or walked 
in silk attire, we never question her divine origin. And 
when his imagination soared above the chimney tops of 
the clachan: when his red-hot rioting passions seethed 
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and bubbled over, he never hesitated to break the tram- 
mels of his mother-tongue, and employ the choicest 
literary language at his command to express his thoughts 
and feelings in imperishable rhyme. ‘‘ Scots Wha 
Hae,”’ except the title, has not a dialect word in it: and 
out of twenty-one stanzas comprising ‘‘ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,’’ twelve are written in impeccable 
English. 

In a lesser degree the same features are present in the 
vigorous Doric of the County Palatine. The strong 
vocabulary is admirably fitted to display the caustic wit 
and racy humour of the people, but experience has 
demonstrated that its literary products are best adapted 
for home consumption. It would be idle to expect 
widespread popularity for a poem, a play, or a novel 
entirely couched in the unadulterated diction of the 
Pennine Range. What appeal, for example, would the 
following impromptu make to the majority of educated 
readers :— 


‘* Well, Matty, yaw are yo?”’ 

“Nowt to fratch on, Phabie. Yo known aw’m nobbut 
cratchinly at best, an’ just neaw aw’m o of a whacker, an’ 
as wambly as a new-born kittlin’. Yo sin, a bit afooar baggin 
time aw went to Keighpo Swaddle badgin’ shop for a 
nackenda o’ meyl, an’ as aw wor gooin’ past Greenlow, bi th’ 
hag nosry, aw wautid o’er, an’ geet gradely weel witcherd i’ 
th’ hee lum. When aw londed ad Swaddle’s, th’ owd powse 
sed he hed’nd a spoontle o’ meyl laft i’ th’ hoil. Aw wor 
fairly gloppened, an’ some an’ mad too, aw con tell yo’, an’ 
aw ses to him: ‘tha noathinly, brazzil-faced jobberknow, 
does ti want th’ childher to clam? tha’s plenty o’ meyl 
hutched up eaut o’ th’ seet somewheer.’ Then his flytin’, 
stuck-up wife coom an’ put her motty in, an’ towd mi to pike 
off to wheer aw belunged. An’ hoo threeap’d an’ threeap’d, 
an’ banged up an’ deawn till hoo knocked a jug into th’ 
window wi’ her neive, an’ brooak a quarrel. An’ when at 
lung last—after aw’d towd th’ slyvin snickut whod aw thowt 
abeaut her an’ her poverty pride, aw reyched hooam, aw fun 
things in a bonny mess. Kester wor fuddl’d: Sarah Jane ’ed 
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th’ ballywartch : a heatherbowt ’ed stung eawr Sam : som’bry 
’ed stuffed a seck up th’ luvver: th’ kayther wor keyk’d o’er, 
an’ th’ choilt welly smoored : th’ porritch thible wor lost, an’ 
aw could’n ged another nar nor Belthorn. Then to cap o, 
eawr Betsy Ann coom in fro’ th’ shade, snyin id nooas ad 
everythin’. Bud aw stopp’d thad in a snift, for aw knew id 
an Molly Maybush wor thick as inkle-weighvers, an’ nowti- 
ness is latchin’, yo known. An whod wi one thing an’ 
another aw never felt as done sin’ aw wor wick, an’ aw just 
dropped on th’ cooach cheear, an’ siked as if mi ’eart ’ud 
breyk, an’ aw cried an’ cried till mi brat wor soppin’ weet, 
an’ wish’d to God aw’d neear bin born. 

“Bud whod think’n yo, Mrs. Harrud? Aw hed’n bin sat 
deawn two minnuts when Betsy Ann put id arm reaund mi 
neck, an’ ‘ Mother,’ hoo says, ‘aw’m gradely sooary. Keep 
still, an’ aw’ll soon straighten th’ heause up.’ An’ hoo dud, 
too. Th’ place wor cleyned in a crack, an’ afooar aw knew 
wheear aw wor, theear th’ childther seet at th’ table wi’ ther’ 
buthercakes and milk, an’ ther’ wor a cup o’ tay an’ a bit o’ 
tooast for me. It’s woth id weight i’ gowd is yon lass.” 


That simple epitome of a not unusual phase of operative 
life, though it could challenge any modern language to 
excel it in conciseness, would meet with little apprecia- 
tion outside the borders of the shire that is the leader of 
thought in England. When the truest living delineator 
of Lancashire character, in terms of the drama, Mr. 
Harold Brighouse, wrote the moving little plays: ‘‘ The 
Price of Coal’”’ and ‘‘ Lonesome Like,’’ he used a stage 
convention of speech easy to follow and understand. 
But when ‘‘ The Price of Coal’’ was transferred to 
Scotland, the dramatist was advised to transcribe the 
dialogue into colloquial Lanarkshire for the readier 
appreciation of Glasgow playgoers. The play was a 
success everywhere, yet its reception was not primarily 
due to the dialect, but to the powerful dramatic appeal 
made through it. The medium was of secondary impor- 
tance, in this respect essentially differing from that pre- 
tentious farce ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World,” 
a shallow travesty that would not deceive a child if it 
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were stripped of its carefully elaborated phraseology. 
In Mr. Synge’s play the idiom is so effective that it 
persuaded critics to regard the silly antics of a windbag 
peasant amongst shebeen-haunting clowns as serious 
drama. Irish audiences rejected the play because it was 
bad art, and not a reflection on national character. 

If we go farther afield the serio-comic literature of 
America furnishes endless examples of compositions 
floating to popularity or notoriety on so-called dialects 
hardly deserving the name. The ‘‘ Clockmaker ”’ series, 
by Judge Haliburton—whom Carlyle once termed “‘ the 
unhappy Slick,’’ ‘‘ The Biglow Papers,’’ ‘‘ Major Jack 
Downing,’ ‘‘ The Nasby Papers,’’ ‘‘Artemus Ward,” 
to mention only a few, are written in plain seventeenth 
century English, with the addition of a nasal twang. 
But something more is required than phonetic spelling, 
a snuffling drawl, and a broad accent to form a distinct 
dialect. Mr. Russell Lowell, whose famous satires, ‘‘The 
Pious Editor’s Creed,’’ and ‘‘ What Mr. Robinson 
Thinks,’’ may be included in the category, knew this 
quite well, and exemplified it by converting King 
Richard’s soliloquy :— 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 


into the good Massachusetts Yankee speech despised by 
Boston culture. But the same process applied to the 
conglomerate tongue spoken by Mr. Scotty Briggs, of 
Virginia City, Nevada, would ruin the famous interview 
when that grief-stricken person tearfully requested what 
he called the ‘‘ Gospel Sharp ”’ to conduct the obsequies, 
and “‘ plant the body ”’ of his dead friend, who, in mining 
slang, ‘‘ was white all through,’’ with all the pomp and 
ceremony due to a gentleman whose promising career 
had unfortunately been cut short in attempting to paint 
the town red in a moment of vinous exhilaration. And 
who could paint our consternation if Mr. Harris’s 
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fascinating prose epic of Brer Rabbit suddenly appeared 
reclothed in fashionable costume. The wonderful adven- 
tures of the timorous little hero; his various cantrips, his 
hairbreadth escapes from wily enemies, and triumphs 
over every foe, would not be half so diverting were they 
related in any other than the seductive negro lingo of 
the plantations. Neither would the studies in black 
humanity of the late Paul Dunbar, pourtraying as they 
do in the happiest manner the faults and virtues, the 
duplicities and religious emotionalism of the excitable 
race to which he belonged. Much, too, of our pleasure 
in reading Dr. Drummond’s “ Habitant’’ poems, and 
G. W. Cable’s sketches of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,’ is 
assuredly due to the French-Canadian patois of Quebec, 
and the picturesque Spanio-Franco-English of Louisiana. 

Under the most favourable conditions dialects are 
destined to dwindle and decay, and we ought to be 
grateful to the writers who preserve for us a little longer 
old-time habits, customs and idiosyncrasies in the folk 
speech of small communities as yet unwhelmed by the 
onrush of modern life. Among the benefactors who 
deserve more than a passing glance the name of a new- 
comer, Mr. Bernard Gilbert, should certainly be included. 
Mr. Gilbert is a man of many activities. He is a farmer 
and a lover of his profession. He is the honorary 
secretary—rather against his will—of an agricultural 
association, and issues clever manifestoes on its behalf. 
He writes stirring stories of aerial love and warfare; he 
has published a novel, and completed another, and, best 
of all, he has written a small bundle of ballads in the 
dialect of his native county, which proves beyond doubt 
that whatever else was withheld at his birth the fairies 
endowed him in the cradle with the divine gift of 
humour—the kindly, genial humour that laughs with 
men, and not at them—the humour that helps to sweeten 
and brighten the lot of those who lead lives of monoto- 
nous toil in one continuous round from childhood to old 
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age: a humour in marked contrast with that of his 
fellow-countryman Tennyson, whose poems in_ the 
vernacular, ‘‘ The Spinster’s Sweethearts,’ ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage Wife,’’ ‘‘ The Churchwarden and the Curate,”’ 
display a mordant quality not possessed or indulged in 
by the latest laureate of the Fens. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Gilbert and his work began 
through the haphazard purchase of a small booklet of 
eighty-four pages entitled ‘‘ Lincolnshire Lays,’’ price 
sixpence (nett) and published at Horncastle in a bilious 
green-paper cover. But a hideous binding did not deter 
me (it never does) from looking inside the pages. A 
first glance, near the end, was unfavourable, a second fell 
on a verse near the beginning that brought the needful 
sixpence from my pocket with the celerity of a conjuring 
trick. Taking the unattractive-looking book away, a 
further perusal at home convinced me that I had got a 
raluable prize in the literary lottery. The original cost 
was returned a hundredfold—more, because only twenty- 
three poems out of forty-four were really redolent of the 
soil from which they sprang. But these twenty-three 
were in a class apart; fresh and spontaneous as a moun- 
tain spring; refreshing as a moorland breeze. Their 
truthfulness to nature was palpable. The people in 
them, the farmers, ploughboys, rustics, talked as they 
do in real life at market, in village inns, by cottage fire- 
sides. They were shown as they are, neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours, and quite innocent of the 
sentimental superiorities attributed by the Kailyarders 
to more idealised Cottar folk beyond the Tweed. 

For Mr. Gilbert does not exhibit his yokels as saints in 
smock-frocks: he is too good an artist to do that. To 
him the bucolic mind is an open book. He knows from 
intimate association the vices and virtues, the earth- 
bound desires, the narrow horizons, the joys and sorrows 
of the plodding tillers of the fields. But he does not air 
his knowledge like a professor, or preach, or moralise, 
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or improve an occasion. His detachment is almost 
Shakespearean. He gathers his little company behind 
the scenes, raises the curtain, and one by one the per- 
formers step on the stage and relate their entertaining 
histories in enchantingly simple verse. And it is not 
surprising to learn that these poems were discussed and 
admired wherever a rural conclave met over pipe and 
glass to settle the affairs of the empire. Nor is the 
reason for their popularity far to seek. In these unpre- 
tentious, colloquial rhymes the people saw themselves 
reflected as in a mirror, and no judges of life and litera- 
ture are quicker to recognise their own foibles and 
shortcomings, or enjoy a joke at their own expense more 
than a company of village wiseacres. 

Let it be said at once that while Mr. Gilbert’s art is 
inspired by the Comic Muse, it is also controlled by a 
large-hearted tenderness and tolerance. He has a 
positive genius for enlisting our sympathies on the side 
of shady characters, doers of reprehensible deeds, sly 
evaders of the law, and black sheep in general. Take as 
an illustration the astounding revelation of a country 
loafer’s revenge in the poem called “‘ Fire.’’ It is a tale 
of arson, an act that every farmer dreads and abhors: 
a crime for which the law not long ago provided a 
hempen noose and a gallows tree. What is Mr. Gilbert’s 
attitude to the tramping delinquent ? Certainly not that 
of a stern moralist, and still less of the Crown prosecutor. 
He neither condemns nor condones the act, but just 
leaves the irresistible villain to make his own confession, 
and a pretty confession it is :— 

I went to Farmer Watson’s door 
By sad mistake, 
An axed ’im fer a sup, or bite 
For pity’s sake. 
’E started at me wi’ a bloor, 
A cussin’ me wi’ all his might, 
Then set ’iz dog upon my track, 
Reachin’ ’iz gun down from its rack; 
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His dog just got a partin’ tear, 
As I wor runnin’ through the gaate, 
Out of the only suit I wear— 
My corduroy ! 
All right, good Watson, just you waate 
A bit, my boy. 


Watson does wait, to his sorrow, to waken one night a 
week after and see his stacks ablaze, while the rascal who - 
set them alight is laughing round the corner. 
The country side for miles around 
Rose in alarm, 
An’ all the naybors soon were bound 
Towards the farm. 
Feelin’ as payment settles all, 
I slipped across the garden wall 
An’ set to work like any sheep, 
To fight the fire wot maad ’em weep— 
The fire wot scar’s ’em in their sleep— 
I addled ’alf a dollar theear, 
An’ mooar besides—a sup o’ beer, 
(They set me carryin’ the can!). 


At breaak o’ day, 

Feelin’ at peeace wi’ ivery man, 

I went my waay. 
Does not that smack of Autolycus, and confuse our sense 
of right and wrong? Are not our sympathies drawn to 
the incendiary rogue rather than to the hard-hearted but 
over-punished farmer? Do we not feel ourselves to be 
accomplices ? compounders of felony ? shirkers of duty ? 
moral cowards? When I first read this demoralising 
story all my high-toned principles went by the board. 
I understood, as never before, how King Charles II felt 
at the Court drawing-room when he saw a pickpocket 
filching a snuffbox from a noble lord, and the man, 
observing himself watched, winked at him to keep silent. 
And I could no more denounce Mr. Gilbert’s diverting 
vagabond than could Mr. Clegg, in ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,’’ turn informer on Bob Jakin, when his wife was 
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being cheated before his eyes by the plausible pedlar’s 
broad thumb on the yard-stick. 

Another sample from Mr. Gilbert’s wallet exhibits in 
a marked degree his power of dispassionate statement on 
the subject of poaching. With one exception, “‘ The 
Lincolnshire Poacher,’’ printed about 1776, and which 
had for refrain :— 


“Oh! ’tis my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the 
year,” 


all previous song and ballads relating to poaching were 
almost invariably pitched in the tragic key. They could 
hardly be otherwise. The stupid game laws, bequeathed 
from a barbarous past when fang and claw were sacred, 
led to untold bitterness and savage revenge. Since 
Charles Kingsley drew his lurid picture of ‘‘ The Bad 
Squire,’’ conditions have improved, though it is still true, 
in Shakespeare’s words, slightly altered, that places yet 
exist where— 


ee ee men, proud men, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


There are remote parishes, fortunately few, where a fox 
in a covert, a hare in her form, a pheasant in a spinney, 
or a partridge in the stubble, is of more account than six 
feet of English manhood. Mr. Gilbert’s poaching 
friend is a victim of oppression, of course, but instead of 
harrowing our feelings, or seeking for commiseration, he 
treats his misfortunes in a cheerful, semi-serious manner 
that would soften the heart of any one except an un- 
imaginative justice of the peace :— 


I wor goin’ for a walk on Sunday mornin’, 

As respectable as you might wish to see; 
An’ to prevent mysen from feelin’ looanly, 
I took my dogs to keep me company. 
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Some strange merlicious folk wot’s never ’appy, 
Unless upon their friends they’re cryin’ shaame ; 
Would make you think that ’stead o’ goin’ walkin’, 
As I was out to try and get some gaame. 
By a curious coincidence, two mates, also fond of fresh 
air, join him, and in their ramble see a pheasant strug- 
gling on the ground, and tender-hearted Billy, who 
cannot bear to see suffering, wrings the bird’s neck to 
end its misery. A trembling hare pursued by a savage 
hound next comes along, and the hero, from a feeling of 
pity, hides it in his pocket. Then ‘‘ a poor young rabbit 
screamin’ awful’’ is heard, and Tommy Bell, with the 
tears ‘‘ ’oppin’ down ’is cheek,’’ helps it out of the snare. 
But alas! for these pure-minded humanitarians, for 


Such is stony ’arted ’uman nature 
Whilst we all stood soa full of pity theer ; 

A gang o’ savage brutes wot they call ‘ keepers,’ 
Rushed up an’ started ’orrible to swear. 





They took us off at once to the pleece station, 
They hauled us up afore the magistraates ; i 
Swearin’ the biggest lies in all creation, 
(A lie’s the one thing that I allus haates). 


Excuses and denials of course are useless. The beaks: 


They didn’t seem to lissen arf a minute, 

They simply knocked their ’eads together wunce ; 
Then looked at us as if we ’ad been sarpents, 

And sez ‘‘ You vagabonds may take three months.”’ 










Then the embodiment of injured innocence indignantly 
concludes :— 






Soa that’s yer famous justice is it? Well then, 
I’m off to Canady when I can start ; 

I’m not agoin’ to sarve three months ’ard labour, 
Each time I lissens to my tender ’eart; 

I’ll goa to some plaace wheer there aint noa keepers, 
Yis, Lincolnshire an’ me ez got to part. 












In which case Lincolnshire would be the loser. And 
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what can a reviewer do or say about the propounder of 
such ingenuous, topsy-turvy morality except chuckle, and 
look severe, and thank heaven for the man who invented 
him. 

In a different manner, but quite as entertaining, is the 
poem named “ Pig Cheer.’’ The pig is not generally 
considered a fitting or enticing subject for poetic treat- 
ment: but under Mr. Gilbert’s inspiration the village 
hind bursts into a pean of lyrical exaltation in praise of 
his favourite food. Not since Charles Lamb’s dithy- 
rambics on the pleasures of eating crackling has the 
denizen of the sty been so elevated to the realm of 
concrete poetry :— 


When winter is a drawin’ near, 

Of all the things to maak yer feel 
Contented wi’ the time o’ year, 

Gi’ me the pig’s expirin’ squeal. 


That noise exceedin’ sharp and shrill 
Speaks volumes to the farmer’s boy, 
Becoz the time ez come to kill 
The ’arbinger of all ’iz joy. 


Far better’n a peel o’ bells 
Or any music iver ’eeard, 
That sobbin’, dyin’ gurgle tells 
Of famine fleein’ an’ afeeard. 


After describing piggy’s feelings, his fitting end, the 
carving and salting, he concludes with a verse that would 
have delighted William Cobbett, who once told the 
Sussex yokels that it was better to eat bacon than read 
Bacon :— 
Soa piggy’s praaise we’ll allers shout, 
An’ all ’iz choicest parts recall; 
Fer if ther wodn’t pork about, 
This country would be nowt at all. 


The love of good cheer—the indulgence of appetite 
without grossness, is the theme of “‘ The Jolly Wag- 
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goner.’’ The waggoner has no false modesty about it. 
Fresh air and long journeys sharpen his hunger, and he 
waxes eloquent in the prospect of a hearty meal washed 
down by copious draughts of beer :— 
Pork Pie! The word it cheers yer ’art, 
The same as ‘ cheese’ and ‘ beer,’ 
An’ sich like ’oly solemn words, 
As ’elps to make life dear. 


It sounds like a hymn of thanksgiving sung by a man 
in a state of beatitude: and the most-rigid teetotaller 
would hesitate to destroy the source of comfort described 
in succeeding verses :— 
A shinin’ in the distance, 
Upon the next hill top; 
I see my favourite public ’ouse 
Waitin’ for me to stop. 


The landlord is so pleasant, 
The beer’s so good an’ all, 

It seems just like a bit of ’eaven, 
When I pulls up to call. 


In thus giving prominence to the pleasures of the palate, 
the author follows the great classics : Homer, Cervantes, 
Boccaccio, Rabelais, Swift, Scott,and Dickens: although 
his humble swains can only indulge in plainest country 
fare, instead of viands rich and rare from woodland, 
stream, and sea. Eliminate feasting from the Odyssey, 
the Decameron, Don Quixote, Gulliver or Pickwick, and 
only skeletons of books remain. And Thomas Hardy’s 
Wessex tales would be assuredly the poorer if the 
descriptions of eating and drinking were deleted from 
their pages. On this theme Mr. Gilbert maintains the 
high traditions by surrounding a prosaic with a senti- 
mental halo. He does this in the pleasant description of 
‘* Harvest Home,’’ where, with a laudable desire to keep 
in memory the kindly custom that once prevailed in 
every farmhouse, he draws an idyllic picture of the 
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bountiful harvest supper. Many songs have celebrated 
the jollity of the annual feast: none better than his, 
though it may probably prove to be a swan song. 
Education, machines, the attractions of town life, 
labourers’ unions, and strikes for higher pay are slowly 
and surely changing the patriarchal relationships 
between masters and men. The glamour of cakes and 
ale once a year is fading before the prospect of an 
advance of wages paid every week; and where there is 
economic war, sentiment, like love, is apt to fly out of 
the window. 

Leaving the labourer for a moment the muse next 
devotes her attention to the habit of grumbling which 
seems part of a farmer’s religion. A hot summer fur- 
nishes a good excuse to the distracted husbandman :— 

The sky is all one starin’ blue 

To break your ’eart. 
The land is dry, the crops is brown, 
The trees is scorched, an’ fallin’ down, 
The very ’eaven seems to frown 

It maakes yer scart. 


By ’leven o’clock yer goose is cooked, 
By twelve, yer race is run. 

By one, you’re beat, an’ creep about 

Looakin’ for shaad, an’ theer’s no doubt 

You’re not sooa anxious to come out 
Agen—till day is done. 


I’ve ’ed about enuf o’ this, 

I’m fer another land, 
Fer Scotland, weer I’ve ’eard ’em saay 
The rain comes reglar ivery daay, 
An’ niver stops nor goas awaay, 

It must be grand. 


Or else I’m goin’ to a plaace 
I’ve read about, 
Up in the ’Imalayers, wheer 
More rain falls in one day—lI’ll swear 
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Then we can manage in a year, 

An’ I’ve noa doubt 

But that’ll suit me to the ground. 

I’m off to-morrow—southward bound. 





The following year the windows of heaven are opened. 
Does that make the gentleman more contented with his 
lot? Not a bit of it :— 


Rain, rain, rain, 
An’ niver a taaste o’ sun, 
I think the weather must be craazed, 
It teams an’ siles, it meks yer daazed, 
You watch an’ wait until yer maazed, 
It’s niver done 


If I could find the Weather Clerk 
I’d larn ’im wot was wot, 

An’ show ’im ’ow the proper way 

To manage fer the corn an’ hay 

Was sunshine ivery blessed day 
Blaazin’ red ’ot. 





I’m tired on it, yis I am, 
I’m off to other parts, 
To Calaforny wheer they say 
The sky is blue the livelong daay, 
An’ niver a cloud dost go that way, 
To break their ’arts. 





Or to that desert far from ’ere 
(Sahary is the place), 

Wheer niver in the minds o’ man 

’As rain been knawn to bother ’em, 

’An wheer a chap can get a tan 
Upon ’is face. 

Yes that’ll suit me to the ground, 

I’m off to-morrow, southward bound. 


Equally true is the psychology in ‘‘ Cunning Jim,’’ the 
story of a mean fen farmer who begrudges the sparrows 
the corn they can pick up in the barnyard. Reading in 
the news how the blacks use boomerangs, he takes his 
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gun to the smithy to have the barrel bent. Loading the 
new-shaped weapon, and taking his stand behind a stack, 
he pulls the trigger :— 


Like an old grue behint a hare, 
The shot went wizzlin’ round the stack, 
Turned all the corners fair an’ square 
An’ struck owd Jim full in the back. 


A well-deserved retribution, proving that fate still deals 
out poetic justice to niggard souls. 

For quite evident reasons bucolic humour is seldom 
distinguished by its refinement. Mr. Gilbert’s, on the 
contrary, has a delicacy and lightness of touch that 
cannot be excelled. It plays on the sordid realities and 
drab monotony of village life like a ray of sunshine 
dancing on the wall of a workhouse ward. When 
exercised on a congenial subject like the student’s failure 
in “‘Amateur Farming,’’ we see a happy blending of wit 
and wisdom combined with the gentlest satire on 
theoretic training unsupported by practical experience : 

I went to a school, agriculture to larn. 


They taught me the science of buildin’ a barn. 


The plans as we studied wor moast scientific ; 
Our mesters wer clever, our fees Wor terrific. 


An’ after five years they ’ed taught me they sed, 
The whoal art o’ farmin’ from ‘‘A”’ down to ‘ Z.”’ 


When the amateur farmer gets on the land, science seems 
to leave him in the lurch. He does everything according 
to rule, with wretched results :— 


For three blessed years I ’ev worked like a nigger, 
But ivery seaason my losses are bigger. 


Wot licks me completely, is ’ow all my neighbours 
Can looak soa contented in spite o’ their labours. 
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They’ve niver ’ed traainin’ to larn ’em, I laay, 
To farm in a modern and practical waay. 


They keep noa accounts, an’ I doan’t see ’em readin’ ; 
The moast as they’re fit for is hoein’ an’ weedin’. 


For organised science they doan’t care a fig. 
They think any rubbish’ll fatten a pig. 


An’ shammock along in an owd-fashioned style, 
Believin’ a miss is as good as a mile. 


Soa if I am droppin’ five hundred a year 
Their losses are summut tremendous, I fear. 


In ‘‘ Weeds ’’ the unscientific agriculturist describes his 
woes caused by the indestructible pests with an air of 
whimsical resignation and acceptance of facts in the 
philosophic spirit that what can’t be cured must be 
endured. And this working creed to make the best of 
things brings compensation to the harassed farmer by 
rewarding him with quiet moments of contentment :— 


I loves to stand among the sheep, 
Or watch my good owd bull, 

Or see the cows about asleep, 
Lie down coz they are full. 

I loves to see the cornfields 
When they are nearly fit, 

They look just like a bit of Heaven 
When on the fence I sit. 


All Mr. Gilbert’s best work is pervaded by his own 
temperamental buoyancy, cheery optimism, and blithe 
outlook on the world. He sees the sunny side of things, 
and his idealised view of life is very unlike the arid 
realism of writers who dissect humanity as a surgeon 
articulates a corpse. If he dealt with the darker, uglier 
side of village existence, it would not be with the stark 
literalness of the police court. He would be sure to 
relieve the gloomy picture with a tinge of rose colour, 
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ce ’ 


and quite correctly, for ‘‘ truth to nature’’ is not true 
without a final touch of poetic sentiment. 

This cheeriness perhaps explains the one discordant 
note in his pastoral symphony where, in the lines entitled 
‘““Home,’’ he tries to be deliberately pathetic. The 
nostalgia of the sick countryman in the city hospital is 
natural enough, but surely no peasant ever expressed 
the longing for a sight of his boyhood’s home in the way 
here set down :— 


Is there an ear in ’eaven 
To listen to my cry? 

Thou God, who watchest over 
Even sparrers in the sky, 

Let me just see my hooam agen 
Once more before I die. 


It seems ungracious to quote the one poem that rings 
thin when all the rest are in complete harmony, yet the 
author was probably dissatisfied, as it was omitted in a 
second edition. But what a world of emotion is packed 
in the three lines which Mr. Gilbert himself says sum 
up for him all the country :— 


Oh furrows straight and true! 
Oh pleasant smell of burning twitch! 
You bind my heart to you. 


And for the rest, my admiration must be kept within 
bounds, or I should quote all these astonishing poems; 
I say ‘‘ astonishing’’ because I have good reason for 
knowing that most of them were written in a fortnight, 
when Mr. Gilbert, propped up with pillows, was recover- 
ing from an operation. And, remembering Henley, I 
do not hesitate to remark further that a better fortnight’s 
work has not been done in England for a long time. 
Gray spent twenty years in polishing the “‘ Elegy in a 
country churchyard,’’ and then it was not flawless. 
FitzGerald hammered away at the “‘ Rubdaiyat’’ to his 
dying day; but if any attempt were made to improve 
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these little gems, the treasure trove of a few leisure hours, 
it would be like rubbing the bloom off a peach. 

The remaining poems, in ordinary English, are mainly 
interesting as sidelights on the author’s hero-worship. 
We find tributes to Cromwell, Nietzsche, Macchiavelli, 
R, L. Stevenson, and that prince of romancers, Dumas. 
A goodly company, but far removed from the labourers 
of a Fenland hamlet. The influence of H. G. Wells is 
also apparent in four poems in praise of aviation. These 
were followed by a series of adventures in the air pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘ The Yellow Flag.’’ They are 
exciting, well written, and exhibit great inventive skill, 
yet the stories leave me cold. All such stories do. The 
poetry of motion is disturbed by jarring machinery, the 
noise of whirring engines drowns the human interest, 
and I would rather watch the flight of one bird than fifty 
Zeppelins. After several trials, ‘‘ The War of the 
Worlds ”’ and ‘‘ The Food of the Gods,’’ beyond the first 
chapters are to me sealed books. Long ago Tennyson 
had a vision in which he 


Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue. 


The vision is being horribly fulfilled, but I see nothing 
romantic in the exploits of wide-winged monsters that 
swoop like birds of prey, and my regret would not be 
deep if all the airships in existence were destroyed 
to-morrow morning. 

In Mr. Gilbert’s next venture, a novel called ‘‘ Tatters- 
hall Castle,’?’ we get back to solid ground.. It is a 
stirring narrative of the Civil War, full of alarums and 
excursions, doughty deeds and hairbreadth escapes from 
flood and field by stalwart yeomen rising against the 
tyranny of church and state. Cromwell and Fairfax 
pass before our eyes, and altogether the story is an 
animated picture of a bygone age when Roundheads and 
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Cavaliers were making history with vigorous blows in 
this usually quiet corner of the land. 

Meanwhile, like Mr. McEvoy in Dorset and the 
authoress of the Grasmere folk-dramas, Mr. Gilbert, for 
the recreation of his village neighbours, was writing 
one-act dialect plays, and had them performed by the 
villagers themselves under the efficient stage-manage- 
ment of Mrs. Gilbert. They are still unprinted, but I 
have had the pleasure of reading in MS. “‘ Their Father’s 
Will.’”’ The theme is old as the hills, and equally lends 
itself to low comedy or high tragedy. Here a middle 
course is chosen. The plot is negligible, but the situa- 
tions unfold themselves quite smoothly to a satisfactory 
climax. The characters are natural, the dialogue is 
unforced and free from fine phrasing, and out of home- 
spun material the author has woven an authentic bit of 
rural life, a web of endurable stuff. 

But we must conclude where we began with the ballads 
that gave Mr. Gilbert a permanent place in the hearts of 
his countrymen. The ‘‘ Farming Lays’’ were recently 
re-issued, carefully revised, and decorated with marginal 
illustrations, in the most attractive form imaginable. 
The poems in English, and five dialect pieces in the first 
edition were excluded, and six new ones added, making 
a volume wholly written in the vernacular. 

Of the fresh poems, while all are good, one, ‘‘ Farming— 
Old Style,’’ displays in the highest degree the dramatic 
power to condense a whole life’s history in a few simple 
verses wherein the poor ruined farmer, in his own eyes 
a victim of sheer bad luck, vents his bitterness of soul at 
the caprice of Fortune in helping a hypocritical rival :— 


I doan’t knaw wot it wor as brought me down, 
Noabuddy duddn’t; luck began to frown, 

An’ things went some’ow crookled altogether 
Like an owd tree as couldn’t stand the weather, 
Wemblin’ this waay, an’ that, as the wind blawed, 
Until, at last, you see it over-thrawed. 
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My luck wor out, you can’t saay more’n that. 
Ther’s nowt but luck in farmin’. You maay scrat 

An’ tue yersen to deead, whilst others goa 
Trottin’ strait past yer; it just ’appens soa. 


Then the pent-up anger bursts forth :— 


Look at that Jimmy Pratt, the gormin’ ’ound, 
The meanest morkin’ iver could be found. 


*E goas to chapel, niver drinks noa beer, 
Noa baccy goas anigh ’im; dudn’t sweear; 
A-singin’ ’ims on Sunday ’ard ’e labours, 
But all the other days ’e robs ’is naabours. 
If ’e can git to ’eaven—well I’ll sweear 

I never wants to goa an’ join ’im theer. 





A remembrance that this skunk, Pratt, advised him to 
sign the pledge, adds fuel to the fire of hate and grief :— 


cece edd ’Twould be a nicish taale 

If I could niver taaste a drope o’ aale! 

Fer, wot should I do then, when night come on, 
If my owd corner at the Ship wor gone! 

I’ve ed that seeat a score 0’ yeaars or more 
Next to the fire, cloase behint the door. 

I couldn’t part wi’ that, fer, d’yer see, 

It’s been just like a second ’ooame to me. 

An’ though I’m moving to a cottage, yet 

The landlord sez ’e dudn’t mind one bit. 


A poor prop to lean upon for comfort—better than 
absolute despair at his misfortunes, certainly :— 


But as for that young Pratt, I ask yer true, 

Which on us is the best man o’ the two? 

Who’s the moast poppiler—who’s liked the best? 
Who ’ez moast friends? I leave it to the rest. 
Theer’s a good word for me on ivery lip, 

But Pratt—’e dossent step inside the Ship. 


Is it not all sadly true, true as holy writ? The jealous, 
impotent girding at another man’s prosperity—the 
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remnant of pride in the thought that landlord and boon 
companions still respect him, and the pitiful self-decep- 
tion which prevents him from seeing that something else 
had a hand in his downfall besides ill-luck. It is a 
tragic, pathetic, everyday story of weakness and failure, 
a story full of acute observations, and pregnant with 
meaning, a story from which the author, silent as the 
Sphinx, leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions, 
and point his own moral. 

Here we must stop. Personally, after the most careful 
consideration, | think Mr. Gilbert’s reputation will rest 
ultimately on this fascinating volume of homely verses, 
although | have a suspicion that he himself thinks rather 
too lightly of these rustic flowers of fact and fancy, and 
that his literary ambitions may wean him from pourtray- 
ing the joys and sorrows of his own people, and lead 
him into the well-trodden highways of literature. It 
would be a thousand ‘pities. Throw a net at random, 
and you could snare scores of men competent to write 
on any subject under the sun for given payment, but the 
rarest orchid is easier to find than a man who can create 
a collection of humble portraits so vitally true that every 
subject seems to leap from the canvas. 

What Mr. Gilbert may write in the future if left to 
his own devices is a matter for intelligent anticipation, 
but were it in my power to play the part of benevolent 
despot, I would make him life tenant of the finest farm 
in Lincolnshire, the land to be held on a tenure of not 
less than two perfect dialect poems per annum. But if 
he never writes another line, in these animated lays of 
farming folk in the wind-swept Fens, he has already 
increased the world’s stock of innocent enjoyment, and 
produced something that makes every lover of good 
literature a grateful, lifelong friend. 














THE NEOPHYTE AND 
PRIEST. 


THE HIGH 


By L. Conrap Hart ey. 


HIS story is not mine, but my wife’s. She it was 

who knew the Neophyte, and who called upon her, 

and later came to hear of the rites and their observance as 
related therein. 

Miss Orgill was a character. She lived in a small 
modern house at the fringe of the dense wood near 
Windyhaugh, kept to herself and had as self-centred a 
life as any old maid in the country. I am not aware that 
any one ever entered her house save Horncastle the 
stationmaster at Rode Lea, his wife, Dr. Shirleigh from 
Gorley, and myself. The quiet of Windyhaugh and 
Rode Lea may be the better realized from the fact that 
no doctor resided there: not that doctors are noisy—do 
not misunderstand me. Miss Orgill was comfortably 
off, and all the richer because her wants were so few. 
She has gone over to the majority, or this story could 
not be told, but on that memorable evening she very 
nearly ‘‘ shuffled off this mortal coil ’’ a few years earlier 
than was convenient for her. She was well educated, 
came of an old Yorkshire family, and had just enough 
inflexion in her voice to make you suspect that she came 
from the county of the broad acres. She was very dark; 
and masses of raven-black hair fell below her ears, and 
were then taken up behind. She was very short, very 
thick-set, had a very short neck, and was badly crippled 
by rheumatism in her legs. She never left her home 
save to take a drive. She had great difficulty in getting 
about the house, but was always chirpy and happy ;:and 
had a curious habit of laughing at the end of every 
sentence. Her laugh was peculiar. You know the way 
in which a steam buzzer finishes its warning cry, when 
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the sound is attenuated till it disappears entirely ; such 
was her laugh, for it rose higher and higher, got into F 
in alt, became thinner and thinner, and then screeched 
itself into nothing, leaving a faint vaporous sign of satis- 
faction on the old lady’s face. Her talking voice was 
full and almost manly. When I first knew her she was 
a few years past seventy, and was waited upon by an 
old servitor named Maria. Now Maria was wizened, 
dried up, very small, and wiry. She was well-nigh 
yellow, about the same age as Miss Orgill, and nearly as 
deaf as a post. 

The two old folks shouted at each other when they 
had anything to say. Miss Orgill was compelled to 
shout when talking to Maria, and the latter, like most 
deaf folks, shouted when she spoke to anybody. But 
Miss Orgill had the habit of shouting to each and every 
one. ‘‘ When I was young,”’ said Miss Orgill to me, 
‘* IT had a voice and used to sing much, but now I cannot 
sing.’’ This was true: she certainly could not sing. 
In addition to her rheumatism she was bothered by her 
bronchial tubes, and was very wheezy; and this gave 
more humour to her laugh. As she must indulge herself 
in some way, she recited to Maria, as singing was impos- 
sible. Her great piece was ‘‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims,”’ 
and you can imagine what a pandemonium there would 
be when she gave due proportion to the parts of the 
ballad, and yet made sure that Maria missed none of it. 
Joking apart, she recited with feeling and discrimination, 
for she once favoured me with a recital of her favourite 
piece, and used her voice in a way that astonished me. 
She was a staunch Church-woman, strict in her Sabbath 
observances, though her legs would not allow her to go 
to the church at Rode Lea. She invariably dressed in 
black, and wore an old cameo brooch, about the size of 
an ordinary oyster shell. In her reading she was very 
conservative, and simply adored Marie Corelli, that most 
proper of all writers. She thought that ‘‘ God’s Good 
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Man ”’ was a lovely book. The house was filled with old 
furniture—you know the kind—heavy mahogany and 
horse-hair. Engravings crowded the walls, and they 
added to the coldness and hardness of her rooms. Weird 
things under glass shades were to be seen in all the 
rooms, and amongst these, and most conspicuous, were 
strange groups of flowers, made and arranged by Miss 
Orgill herself, and composed of silk and wax. To receive 
one of these beautiful arrangements was an honour. In 
her eyes, such a decoration was of far more importance 
than the Victoria Cross. I know that on one great 
occasion she rode over to Gorley in a carriage and pair, 
in order to distinguish Dr. Shirleigh. She sat in the 
landau, with the hideous present on her lap. There it 
was, a great dome of glass over a large spray of artifi- 
ciality, but she looked like an empress. What Dr. 
Shirleigh did with the gift, I know not; I never saw it 
in his house; and very queer it would have looked 
amongst his old china, pewter, and silver. I know he 
received her very graciously, showed to her his pictures 
and other articles of virtue, gave her afternoon tea, waited 
upon her, and sent her away in great style, just as though 
she was an empress: but where the wax and silk flowers 
went to, | know not. Perhaps into the coach-house, or 
the fire; I cannot say. 

At home, Miss Orgill was most scrupulous and punc- 
tilious. Her house was as clean as a new pin. I well 
remember my first call upon her. It was in the after- 
noon of a cold January day, and | was feeling far from 
well. My credentials were that Dr. Shirleigh had asked 
me to call. I rang the bell, and waited a few minutes, 
before Maria opened the door. It took me ever so long 
to make Maria understand that the Doctor had desired 
me to call upon Miss Orgill. Then I was allowed’ to 
enter the hall while Maria went upstairs to talk things 
over with her mistress. I heard all their talk, for they 
were yelling at each other. 
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““A lady downstairs ?’’ said Miss Orgill. 

“Yes!” replied Maria. 

‘‘ Who is she?’’ demanded the mistress. 

‘*1 don’t know,”’ yelled the servitor. 

“‘ Have you seen her before?’’ came the thundering 
question. 

*“No!”’ was the cataclysmic denial. 

“Tell her I’m not coming down,”’ said the mistress ; 
and the bolt well nigh shattered the landing railings. 

Next, an interval, during which | thought I could hear 
Maria coming along the landing, preparatory to descend- 
ing the stairs. Then Miss Orgill must have repented, 
for I heard: 

‘“What’s she like ?”’ 

‘“*She’s young,”’ said Maria. 

““ Well, I'll see her if she’s young!’ Strange reason- 
ing thought I, and then I heard most distinctly that 
peculiar laugh. 

I wondered what division of Bedlam I had got into, 
and was rather sorry that I had called. 

Maria came down to me, and I was ushered into the 
parlour. It was like an ice-house: everything looked 
depressed and funereal, but the room was spotlessly 
clean. I looked at the old furniture, the pictures in their 
heavy wooden frames, and shivered as I touched the cold 
horse-hair covered couch. Soon Miss Orgill arrived and 
was very gracious when she realised that Dr. Shirleigh 
had asked me to call. In her imperial and Victorian 
way she offered me cakes and home-made fruit wine: 
this was her manner when she deigned to receive anyone. 
I know | had great difficulty in avoiding her sharp eyes, 
for I dare not eat the currant-cake, and was compelled to 
smuggle it into my handkerchief, bit by bit. That done, 
I had the greatest difficulty in refusing a further supply. 
In later days, she, knowing I could not stand the cold 
room, extended a privilege to me, and invited me into 
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the kitchen, where we could chat by the fireside, and 
many a wholesome talk we had. 

And now you must be introduced to the great pro- 
tagonist in this melodrama—Mr. Staunton Horncastle, 
the station-master at Rode Lea. He was about five feet 
six in height, blonde, smart-looking, and dressed like an 
aristocrat from Piccadilly. His small feet were always 
encased in light boots. His collar shone like nickel. 
His tie was ever immaculate and in the right place. His 
clothes were always dustless, even when he was on duty, 
for he took as much pride in his uniform as in his undress 
suit. He was such a clean-looking man, and so dapper, 
and so civil. As | often used Rode Lea Station when 
visiting Gorley I got to know Horncastle very well. I 
soon found out that this abnormal cleanliness of dress 
and this spruceness were but the signs of the ruling 
passion of the man’s life. He was not a man’s man: 
you know what I mean. My husband snorted at Horn- 
castle’s faddiness and thought he was a fop, but then 
my husband could easily be more careful as to his 
appearance, and be none the worse for it. No! Horn- 
castle’s looks betrayed him. His god was the bath. He 
might have had a worse one, say tobacco or book- 
collecting, or even the writing of books. He was always 
theorizing in hygienics and eugenics, and was full of 
ideas for the cleansing and repairing of his neighbours. 
He was horrified, after reaching Rode Lea, to find that 
most of the houses in the district were without bath- 
rooms, and he at once opened a campaign against the 
criminal indifference of landlords and tenants. He 
talked a great deal but little practical resulted. I think 
he amused folks. With more money he would have 
advanced much. 

How Horncastle came to know Miss Orgill need not 
be told, but probably his duties took him to her house 
occasionally. Obsessed as he was by his hygienic 
hysteria, he soon discovered all that was to be known 
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about the appointments in the house, and found Miss 
Orgill quite willing to talk about her ailments and diffi- 
culties. Dr. Shirleigh, it seems, on account of the old 
lady’s rheumatism had forbidden her to have more than 
one bath per week. To tell the truth, she was not over- 
fond of the water, but the doctor insisted upon this 
weekly bath, which she took in front of a roaring fire in 
her bedroom : there was no bath-room. As the fuss and 
worry of this bath upset the old lady, he allowed her to 
have a little whiskey on that one evening; and this 
cordial, only a small quantity, was taken after she had 
performed her ablutions. Miss Orgill always said “‘ the 
thought of it gave me a bit of courage to go in,’’ and 
she would laugh in her weird way, and her sharp eyes 
would flash. There was a time when the old lady had 
taken her cordial in larger quantity, and on each day of 
the week, but the doctor had discovered that she would be 
all the better with less, for it was telling on the heart’s 
action, so on that account, and because of her rheumatism 
he had forbidden her at one time to have any whiskey 
whatever. Lately he had relaxed, and most likely, 
because of her own representation, had permitted the 
one glass per week, to be taken after the one bath per 
week. 

Now, in Miss Orgill, Horncastle saw great possibilities. 
She had money, and if he could only persuade her to 
buy a vapour-bath he would be doing a good service to 
her, be prosecuting his principles, and at the same time 
be earning a few shillings in commission, for the appara- 
tus would cost almost five pounds. So the idea was first 
broached by Horncastle’s wife, but it took Miss Orgill 
a long time to be persuaded into a serious consideration 
of this new kind of bath. At length the fortress sur- 
rendered, and she consented to see Horncastle, who, his 
wife said, knew all about these things, and could explain 
everything. So Horncastle called, and held forth at 
great length on the virtues of the vapour-bath. She 
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would derive great benefit from it, and her rheumatism 
would certainly be relieved. And, said he, ‘‘ the whole 
arrangement is so simple, and then, think of the intense 
pleasure of a warm or hot bath, just tempered to your 
requirements, and there you are, sitting up, just as you 
do in your chair.’”’ And then he added, “‘ you will be 
able to talk to Maria, or even recite to her—of course, 
your hands will be inside the chest, and you will not be 
able to do any of your beautiful floral work (he was very 
arch); but I am sure you will enjoy the bath. You will 
just undress, go into the chest, and then when you want 
to come out, you just say so, and Maria will look after 
you. Oh—yes! and there’s another thing—this vapour- 
bath is quite as good as a hot-water bath in every way— 
it is excellent as a purifier—in fact, it is better—it will 
open the pores, and cleanse them of the deleterious and 
poisonous matter—it will do your rheumatism a world 
of good.”’ 

Miss Orgill consented to buy one of the baths. She 
was a bit alarmed when it came, and had to send for 
Horncastle, so that the mechanism could be explained to 
her. She was still fearful as to the consequences, not so 
much as to what might happen to herself as to the 
possibilities lurking in the machinery. She was afraid 
the house might be set a-fire, or they might be blown up. 
Horncastle reassured her by telling her that it was 
perfectly safe and as simple as A.B.C. to regulate. 

An evening for a trial heating of the box is fixed, and 
on that occasion the machine behaved well; so it is 
arranged that Horncastle must come on the following 
Friday evening, and be present, so as to regulate the 
heat, and be at hand in case anything went wrong. Miss 
Orgill was no fool and understood the mechanism, but 
she thought, and was she not right ? that Horncastle had 
better be near, for was he not responsible for the course 
she was taking? She knew she was doing something 
of which Dr. Shirleigh might possibly disapprove. 
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Friday evening came—Horncastle in spotless attire 
reached the house. He looked like a lover who was 
waiting upon his mistress. He had spent more time 
than usual upon his toilet and wore a flower in his coat. 
Maria said that Miss Orgill would see him in the kitchen 
fora moment. There, he is told by Miss Orgill that she 
will now go up to the bedroom to Maria, undress, get in 
the chest, and then he must come up. 

** | can talk to you,’’ said the old lady, and she laughed 
as she pictured herself, invisible, seated in a wooden 
chest in the attitude of Memnon, her hands on her knees, 
like some Buddhist god, while her head was in the air and 
visible to Maria and Horncastle. The whole idea tickled 
her immensely. It took about half an hour to get every- 
thing done in the bedroom, what time Horncastle gets 
more and more serious; and then came the loud but thin 
weasened voice of Maria, as it journeyed hesitatingly 
along the landing, down the stairs, through the lobby, till 
it penetrated the kitchen, where the door had been flung 
wide open. So Horncastle, eager to serve, hastened 
upstairs. He first saw to the regulators and found that 
the machinery was in order. Now that the rites were 
being observed, there was an anxious look on the faces 
of the Neophyte and her attendant virgin. This was not 
relaxed when they saw that the very first thing done by 
Horncastle on entering the room was to take out his 
watch and look at the time, which he ceremoniously 
declared as 9.12. You may wonder why there was so 
much ceremony. There was an agreement between the 
Neophyte and the High Priest of the brotherhood of the 
bath, that unless all went well, he was not to be paid, 
and the bath was to be returned to Manchester. On the 
other hand, it was understood that the Neophyte was to 
stay in the chest not a bit longer than twenty minutes. 
You must not forget how earnest was Horncastle in his 
pursuance of his hygienic mysteries. Never once during 
that evening, | am convinced, did he see the funny side 
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of things, yet a stranger trio never met in an old maid’s 
bedroom, nor in such extraordinary conditions. I am 
sure the Neophyte saw the fun, till the curtain fell. Part 
of Horncastle’s work is to regulate the heat, according 
to the Neophyte’s desires, what time the attendant virgin 
stands as sentinel, immobile, and seemingly as lifeless 
as one of the sprays of wax flowers with which the 
dressing-table is adorned. Most of the talk is about the 
apparatus, but soon the Neophyte has something else to 
say, for she is beginning to enjoy herself. Shrieks of 
delight are coming from lips that rarely gave vent to 
such great confessions of pleasure. Her eyes shine, and 
her weird laugh fills the room. She is in high glee, and 
there by the fireside stands the High Priest, full of pride, 
and thankful in his heart of hearts that he has been 
allowed to do so much for a suffering fellow-mortal. It 
is a pious orgie, a sacramental bewilderment, and he 
trembles with excitement and gratitude. 

‘* Is this really a bath ?’’ screams the Neophyte. ‘“‘ Is 
this really a bath? I have never been so warm in my 
life! Why! 1 am warm all over! I shall have all my 
baths this way! ”’ 

The allotted time is past, and the sands in the glass 
of exhilaration are exhausted. The High Priest, inexor- 
able as fate, holds up his hand, in it the indicator that 
says pleasures cannot last, and holds it near the eyes 
that shine out from that raven-haired head. 

He says, ‘‘ Miss Orgill, I will now go down while 
Maria looks after you: it is nine-thirty-two, and twenty 
minutes was the time agreed upon, so you must finish 
your bath.’” He moves towards the door, but his way 
is barred by the attendant virgin, who, faithful servitor 
as She is, has inferred from the manner of her mistress 
that the High Priest must not be allowed to leave the 
bedroom. 

And now there is a struggle. The High Priest uses 
all his endeavours to persuade the Neophyte to promise 
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to come out of the steam-chest, but it is in vain. She 
shrieks with delight, “‘I am not coming out yet! I am 
not coming out, yet! I’m liking this. I have never been 
so warm all over in all my life.’’ She is wildly exultant. 
What can poor Horncastle do? He ought to go down 
to the station and attend to his duties, though in his best 
clothes ; and here he is, a prisoner in an old maid’s bed- 
room. Trains will be doing just as they like; so will 
passengers. He dare not leave her, for the longer the 
Neophyte stays in the steam-chest the more likely is she 
to succumb to the unusual treatment. He knows the 
dangers, and a cold perspiration bespangles his brow; 
and he thinks he will soon be in a corner as hot as the 
inside of that chest, if the Neophyte becomes any madder. 
The attendant virgin will not move. Further, she will 
never do anything contrary to the wishes of the Neo- 
phyte. What is to be done? Miss Orgill will not obey 
him, so he reluctantly stands there, watch in hand, 
listening to frantic and joyful shouts from the black- 
haired head on the top of the steam-chest. 

Never was there such a plight! The fingers of his 
watch now point to nine-fifty-five, and yet that Neophyte 
revels in steam and disobedience, after standing nearly 
an hour of the treatment. He has used all arguments, 
and even gone the length of telling her that the long 
bath is doing her harm, though she may not think so, 
but all to no purpose. It is now ten o’clock, and he calls 
her attention to the time, and looks as serious as a High 
Priest can do when he is disobeyed. Then suddenly 
there comes a faint cry ‘‘ Maria, Maria,’’ and the pathos 
of it is terrifying to Horncastle. Maria, who has been 
watching the Neophyte’s face, knows that something is 
wrong. Without a second’s hesitation, the two rush to 
the steam-chest. This is no time for modesty; but a 
time to act: it is a question of life and death. The 
Neophyte is tenderly lifted on to her bed. She is utterly 
exhausted and has fainted. The High Priest, having 
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recovered his balance, hopes for the best, but is by no 
means sure that the rebellious Neophyte will come round 
to life. The two watch over her very jealously and are 
rewarded. Miss Orgill opens her eyes, sees the two 
attendants, but is quite ignorant at the time of the reason 
for Horncastle’s presence. He, now she is alive, makes 
haste to go home. The attendant virgin takes great care 
that a double measure of whiskey is given to her mistress, 
and this induces sleep. In the morning, after counsel, 
they send a telegram from Rode Lea to Dr. Shirleigh. 
On arrival he is told of the events of the evening before. 
He pretends to be very cross, and treats her as he would 
a naughty child; but laughs when he is by himself. 
The Neophyte has a week in bed. The doctor insists 
that Horncastle shall take back the vapour-bath, which 
is returned at once. I have good reason for believing 
that Horncastle got both the bath and the money ; so for 
a while, if he had sufficient courage left, he could revel 
in hygienic experiences to his heart’s content. What he 
thought of the adventure I do not know, for, as I have 
said, his wife gave me the outlines of the story ; but the 
rich aroma of that evening came from the account given 
by the Neophyte herself, who had a keen sense of humour 
and laughed heartily when she told me of her impish 
disobedience. 
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THE IMPRESS OF VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By Laurence C.ay. 


[* is in the nature of things that if we are to obtain 

a correct perception and a just appraisement of any 
political period, we must stand sufficiently apart from it 
to obviate mental astigmatism. 

For instance, when the present decade is well passed, 
we shall perhaps come to see, more clearly, how in our 
present judgment of the German people, we have been 
in too close proximity to recognise that their militarist 
spirit, upon which we have voided our wrath, is but an 
ugly phase of a wider and more comprehensive ‘‘kultur,”’ 
a zeitgeist, a new form of mentality not appealing to, or 
submissive to, our standards of morality. 

But we are now reasonably remote enough from the 
Victorian period to obtain a more clear perspective of 
the varied influences which moulded and re-moulded the 
national life of the day. 

In a time of real intellectual awakening, and great 
political and sociological progress, the nation became 
more unified, its outlook widened, and its temper more 
aspiring. Looking back upon the period, as a whole, 
and viewing all that it accomplished in the varied fields 
of effort, we see it to be a period at which sane men may 
marvel, a period, “‘ the form and pressure’’ of which, 
would well repay devoted study. 

One of the least negligible influences, and one which 
operated with the silence and the all-pervading reticu- 
larity of leaven, was the influence of the Victorian 
literature. That, in part, was immediate and effective. 
Ideas that are destined to move and unite a great number, 
or a people, and so evolve the collective soul of.a nation ; 
these are but a self-expression of those people, and 
reciprocally a self-impregnation.. The national mind is 
the macrocosm, of which the individual thought (common 
to many minds) is the microcosm. The pen, symbolic 
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of ideas, is mightier than the 75mm. mortar, because 
true ideas are dynamic and ultimately invulnerable. 
Many men incapable of originating dynamic thought 
yet have a facile receptivity for it. Prompt, and in a 
sense, involuntary in its action, truth thus exhibits ‘‘ an 
inner sternness’’ which none whom it “ finds’’ may 
ignore without risk. 

Thus Victorian literature acted and reacted upon its 
own age and its impulse and rhythm persist to later days 
and remoter circles and lives on in endless palingenesis. 

The creative influence of literature is but one of many 
and perhaps not the chief that helps towards a national 
mind, and its seed need good ground, the power to 
originate thought if it is to come to its ultimate and noble 
fruition, must find itself in a widespread and sympathetic 
receptivity. 

Victorian literature, for quality and volume, chal- 
lenges the supremacy of what, by Victorian courtesy 
and ingenuousness as to its own merits, has been termed 
the Augustan age of our literature, that of the Elizabethan 
period. But that is not quite our line of enquiry. We 
rather seek to trace the influence and impress, upon its 
own age, of the Victorian literature, and, may I add, 
that without too strict respect to the mere chronology of 
publication. 

Pre-Victorian literateurs, those at least coming imme- 
diately before the Victorian period proper, were, in a 
large measure, essentially Victorian, and the latter age 
realised in great measure their dreams, their prophecies, 
and came into their ideas by happy inheritance. The 
seers are ever before their times, and in a wide sense the 
Victorian period and the Nineteenth Century, were in 
Great Britain largely identical. 

The Victorians grew to be a forward-looking people, 
seekers after advance and progress socially and demo- 
cratically, despisers of formalism and the bondage of 
convention and rote, capable of greater enthusiasm, 
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aspiration and practicability, nevertheless exhibiting 
their own phases of convention and form. 

The proper study of mankind is man, and the empire 
of the mind is universal in the realm of ideas; these 
axioms being true of the individual mind they together 
account for the possibility of that magnetic mentality and 
spirit which sometimes grows common to a people and 
which M. Cambon recently referred to as “‘ the collective 
soul of a nation,’’—a very real factor in life, albeit a 
spiritual one. 

It is a kind of secondary or supra-mind, and its 
corollary is, that dynamic literature is a force, essentially 
spiritual, affecting all branches of human knowledge and 
conduct. 

By dynamic literature, I mean letters informed or 
instinct with ideas either rational or speculative, but 
always intellectual and seminal. De Quincey calls it 
the literature of power. 

In one particular the Victorian era enjoyed an advan- 
tage over the present in that its volume of output was 
much less copious than now, and, though added to an 
accumulation of easily accessible classical literature 
together less in quantity than that obtaining to-day, the 
appeal was less dissipated and less distracted. 

We leave these general considerations for some more 
specific. 

It must be very difficult for us to-day to realise with 
vividness the social and political ferment of the early 
Victorian period.The fruitage of the French Revolution 
of the eighteenth century had not only its aftermath but 
a second crop of good and ill. The year 1848, as you 
know, witnessed much political upheaval and several 
European thrones were seen to totter upon their founda- 
tions. 

It is not surprising that in times such as those referred 
to there should be a growing literature, of great value, 
dealing directly and indirectly with the many problems 
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and questions agitating the body politic. The nation 
had been spared most of the violent issues of the con- 
tinental upheaval of both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the reformer and theorist had a better 
hearing and a comparatively more leisured public. 

Hence the period was voiced not alone in pamphlet 
and treatise, but the imaginative among writers, threw 
much of their seething philosophy and cult into fictional 
form. This impulse lasted for years. At first men 
hesitated in their advocacy, and radical differences were 
disclosed among men of thought and of high literary 
power, particularly about the long considered issues of 
the earlier revolution, though in most other such matters 
they were often at one. 

How deeply concerned with the political and socio- 
logical problems and theorems of their own day the 
Victorians were, is evidenced, typically, by the intent and 
burden of the work—among novelists, of Kingsley, 
George Eliot, Dickens ; among philosophers and theorists 
of Mill, Spencer and Cobbett ; of essayists and more than 
essayists, of Carlyle and Ruskin. Their publications in 
this connection were essentially ‘‘ preachments,’’ advoca- 
cies; and the writers, appellants to the British public. 

The true relation to literature of all this political and 
sociological ferment of the early Victorian period, or 
what for us matters, is that it became an operative force, 
a new cause, designed to effect other and finer political 
and social issues. Men became protagonists in behalf 
of vivifying ideas. The more extreme partisans, such 
as Byron and Shelley and William Godwin, had passed 
away, as had some of the more violent issues of thought. 
There were literary men in the succession who had less 
Protean problems to encounter who were quite as much 
in earnest, and some of them with very little if any less 
genius; these too, were devoted to solving more intimate 
questions upon the successful solution of which depended 
much of the general welfare. 
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If we duly appreciate the tremendous earnestness of 
such writers as Ruskin and Carlyle on the political side 
and contrast them with two already mentioned, Byron 
and Shelley, we shall see men, possessed with the same 
“itch of thought,” the same rebellion against insincerity, 
error, turpitude and oppression, but how different their 
philosophy and, the form and aspect of the problems 
which attracted their genius. 

The work of Ruskin and Carlyle, typical in their way, 
of the time, seems so much more sane and practical, 
nearer to the people, more common to the welt-politik, 
less individualistic and exceptional. The Victorians bent 
their energies and powers to solve problems which 
mattered most to their fellows. They wrote as if they 
had a gospel and less academically, as if their fellows 
must hear, and, conscious that if their speech were the 
truth, then that their fellows would inevitably recognise 
its inner sternness and inherent insistence. Though 
there is to-day some neglect of Ruskin, and more recently 
an even more decided revolt against Carlyle, we may yet 
live to see that the truth that is in them will again come 
to the front. . 

The influence of Carlyle on his day was, in relation 
to politico-sociology, both wider and more immediate 
than the kindred work of Ruskin. It appealed to the 
English character because its appeal, in its gospel of 
work, was to their practical side and their love of the 
downright and energetic. This was signalised in the 
place given to Carlyle himself in the well-known picture 
(in the Manchester Art Gallery) of Maddox-Brown’s 
symbolizing energy and activity, in Work. 

Ruskin’s appeal, in the same relation, was more to the 
ethical, one could almost say to the Puritanical side of 
the English character, and it may ultimately prove the 
more abiding. 

If we turn to such men as J. S. Mill we find the same 
desire to well-found and ensure the public weal, that of 
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the true democracy (which, as has been finely said, 
includes all classes of the people beneath the throne), 
and to this end, by calm and dispassionate reflection and 
judgment, and in the true scientific spirit, have devoted 
their highest powers to systematize and methodize, ideas 
and concepts and valuations more or less inchoate before, 
though common to many civilized peoples, and distinct 
in the main, from their laws and customs. They sought 
the greatest good of the greatest number and their work 
has deprived us to-day of much of the necessity for a 
similar quest. 

Charles Kingsley was one of the first to react to the 
impulses of the French Revolution of 1848, not as a 
revolutionary but as one with F. D. Maurice, as a 
Christian Socialist, believing that the Christian ethic 
had alone failed, not because it had been tried and found 
wanting, but because it had not been really tried. 

To that reaction, or ferment, we owe the two novels, 
**Alton Locke ”’ (1850) and ‘‘ Yeast ’’ (1851). 

Dickens entered the lists even more definitely and 
persistently as a combatant conscious of a desire, and 
some power, “‘ to set things right,’’ a matter to which 
he certainly was born, judged by results. A man of 
genius, schooled in poverty and deprivation, to that 
experience we doubtless owe much. 

The abuses so commonly incidental in his day to 
quasi public-boarding schools; the chronic delays of 
‘the circumlocution office’’ and Doctor’s Commons, 
the ignorance, incapacity as well as the hardness and 
rapacity of the common nurse, will readily occur to you, 
among other matters, as instances of social evils 
doughtily attacked by Dickens in his books. 

These efforts were more than literary zeal, more than 
‘‘the holding of the mirror up to nature,’’ they were 
definite and intentional efforts at reform and only genius 
saved the work of genius in the jeopardy in which such 
a course, so uncanonical, placed them. Reform in 
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respect to vested interests is of all reform the slowest 
and most difficult, but in the Debtors’ Act of 1869 and 
the relief afforded by the Bankruptcy Acts, we have 
instances of a ripened public opinion making iron bound 
law more charitable and less oppressive; a result which 
must in fairness be attributed (among other things) 
largely to the influence exercised by the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

There was a definite undertone of social and political 
ideas in George Eliot. The ethical content of her works 
made for a social and political righteousness, which, 
however we may differ about its ethical value, yet calls 
for a generous appreciation which was not lacking even 
in her own day. No one can read her books without 
feeling that their author fosters a wide “‘ spirit of 
humanity,’”’ is instinct with it, and was calculated to (as 
in fact it did) influence the life of her day and generation 
for the better, and that not least in relation to its social 
and political economics. 

One may safely predict an early revival of interest in 
her sane, healthy, and sympathetic work, even though 
we may—must—stand aside from some of its purely 
ethical bearing. 

I have dwelt at some length on this political-sociological 
phase of our subject as both in volume and weight it was 
a dominent influence in the Victorian period, and, allied 
to it was the relation of current national literatures to 
international interests and politics. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth century, first 
De Quincey, then almost immediately and certainly more 
effectively, Carlyle, and later, Coleridge in a less degree, 
obtained a hearing in this country for some of the best 
German literature. That awoke for the first time in our 
midst a wide desire to become acquainted at first hand 
with a literature, if comparatively modern, yet of the 
highest value and adorned by supreme genius. That. 
was a substantial boon to have conferred upon the people 
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in a way the universities had failed to do. Interest in 
French and Italian literature was of much older standing 
and wide diffusion; though in the work of Matthew 
Arnold and others of later days, a more popular interest 
had been engendered even in relation to the French 
literature. 


We have in this the silent forging of a bond, which, 
despite the present period of enmity between Britain and 
Germany, still obtains. It is like a silver chain, linking 
people with people, that, no longer taut, sunk beneath a 
sea of turbulence, rests out of sight upon the rocks, and 
remains unbroken. The appeal that all noble literature 
makes, is one of lenity and good feeling, and in days yet 
to come and we hope speedily, it shall prove to be an 
anodyne and a healing influence between nation and 
nation. 


Benefactors akin to these are the writers who, by 
patient effort and research and with ‘‘ imagination all 
compact,’’ re-eembody and make to live again for our 
delight and instruction, the times and manners, and the 
very events of other days and other climes. 


The pre-Victorian Gibbon, so little read it is said and 
yet reported as being read by an English officer in the 
trenches recently, was the precursor of others, Victorians 
‘fof that ilk’’ who did their generation and us that 
service. Grote, if I mistake not, is in the true succession 
of Gibbon. 


Addington Symonds too, gave his generation and us 
a pictorial and coherent relation of the time of the 
Renaissance, in those fascinating seven volumes of his. 
And this not so much by the more philosophical method 
of Gibbon, as by the compelling of one’s synthetic 
powers by a lively narrative of related aspects of that 
period, placed in their proper setting, with the added and 
invaluable artistic quality known as chiaroscuro. His 
heart was in his subject, more than Gibbon’s was in his, 
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the latter’s interest was more analytical and philosophical, 
less sympathetic and less artistic. 

Buckle, by his ‘‘ History of Civilization,’’ despite the 
detraction it has suffered owing to his not having the 
accuracy of university standard, must in common with 
Symonds and others of their class, have had much 
influence in the culture of the day, because its appeal 
proved stimulating to the more intelligent and the 
educative influences of the time. Once the true historical 
sense is born in a people in any sufficient degree, there 
is a psychological background and support for an 
invaluable national spirit and a subtle fostering of that 
even wider community of feeling which knows not even 
the barriers of nationality. 

That sense is a salutary one and it is fed not alone by 
the monumental works referred to but also by the kindred 
brevities of the best periodical literature and all that lies 
in between. In its nationalist aspect I look upon such 
different men and varying potencies as Kingsley, Kip- 
ling, Stevenson and Haggard, not as originators but in 
part, the product of it. The bite of others has been in 
them. They are not merely romanticists; in their intel- 
lectual hinterland there is a perception of a real relation 
to a wide embracing past, and to a national “‘imperium’’ 
of the present. 

I suppose that literature has no more marked and 
traceable influence in any department of intellectual life 
than in that of philosophy. It invents its own forms and 
sequences, logical or otherwise, its own terminology and 
uses them as tools for the building up of systems of 
thought. It is quite a noble department of human effort, 
and unique, even beyond science, in its quality of human 
origination. The Victorian period was pre-eminent in 
this sphere, in which of course I include applied philo- 
sophy and moral ethic. 

One must mention John Stuart Mill in the foremost 
place, not only because of his commanding eminence in 
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this realm of thought, but also because of his great 
sincerity, admitted even by his opponents and critics. 

Of course, he was not the first logician, though the 
first of his day. His earliest work was entitled a 
““ System of Logic,’’ and this was significantly followed, 
a few years later, by his book “ Principles of Political 
Economy.’ What appealed to him throughout his life 
was a rational sense of the need of his fellows and his 
efforts were in behalf of a better understanding of their 
welfare. This aid was made effective in work which 
bore the mint-mark of his genius. 

We have already referred to one in frequent and 
friendly, if intellectually combative, touch with him, viz., 
Carlyle. 

Carlyle, De Quincey, Coleridge and others did much 
to expound to the British public Teutonic Transcen- 
dentalism, and in doing this, the very act was a revelation 
of the powerful influence such a phase of human thought 
can exercise. It was essentially a nineteenth century 
foreign intellectual product; and it flowered and fruited 
in Germany first, then here. 

There is seemingly little left in modern German 
intellectual life of transcendental philosophy, but it left its 
mark—and a deep one—upon the Victorian literature, 
and through that, upon the British people. 

It has, in its concepts, a kind of parallel to romantic- 
ism ; as the latter is to life, the transcendental philosophy 
is in some degree, to pure reason. 

Some of the spice of adventure was evident in it, men 
were attracted by the new and strange and exhilarating. 

The poetic element of wonder counted, and it seems to 
me it was at the other end of the scale to the intellectual 
brutality and ruthlessness of much of modern Teutonic 
ruling thought. If it be asked in what it left its impress 
upon the Victorian age, one might instance the evolution 
of that mind (common to many a Scholiast and even 
doctrinaire and many among the clergy), prepared for 
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the due and even sympathetic consideration of the 
methods and results of the higher criticism, not the 
outcome of higher scholarship, but advantaged by it; 
the result of a temper, not of pedantry. It is a question 
whether Great Britain has not, through its own literature, 
benefitted more lastingly than even Germany itself, in 
the breadth of mind fostered by this particular emphasis 
of modern philosophy. 

Out of the keener intellectual atmosphere of the time 
grew a greater interest in the mind itself, objectively 
studied. Psychology began to aspire to a systematized 
science, is indeed still essaying to achieve definite and 
complete recognition as such, though its professors, like 
doctors, at times do not agree upon conclusions. 


Invaluable work, partly initiated abroad, in the under- 
standing and training of the young, was aided by both 
lay and professional publications, frequently of profound 
intrinsic interest to the ordinary reader, and this influence 
was essentially of native growth, for it was not the work 
of mere translation and foreign study. 

Traced back, in this aspect, to its origins, I may hazard 
the suggestion that the incitement came of the greater 
philosophical temper of such Victorians as Mill and 
Spencer and also the thought-provoking thesis of 
‘** Evolution,’’ speculatively studied in relation to the 
mind. 

To-day one is impressed by the diffusion of this 
interesting study and at the high excellence of its appli- 
cation by many hands in our best periodical literature, 
and in all this I think we are reaping the benefit of much 
good pioneer work of Victorian days, when in the 
enthusiasm of a certain renaissance of intellectual pur- 
suits, men were avid of its satisfactions and incitements 
from whatever quarter. 

Of literary criticism, or rather criticism of literature, 
one ought to speak, because of its importance; more 
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immediate and widespread than other studies with 
narrower and more remote appeal. 

“Life and letters’’ is a current phrase, eloquent of 
their intimacy and scope. 

Any criticism of letters has in it a criticism of life, for 
the current value of letters is the outcome of the experi- 
ence of the past and the ideals of the present. 

In studying this subject one’s sense of indebtedness 
to the literateurs of the Victorian years grows by the 
realization of how varied and rich that debt is. Their 
benefaction was many-sided and invaluable. The same 
masters will excel in many and diverse directions. 

A Carlyle will unravel knots in history, preach his 
gospel of work, depict a period with the skill and 
imagination of an artist (even if with mannerisms, from 
which artists are not always free), or open to us with a 
skill born of greatness conscious of itself (but not ignobly 
so) a criticism of letters that is an inspired criticism of 
life itself. And similarly with Ruskin and, in different 
ways, with Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey and others who, 
some of them, are only nominally pre-Victorian, being 
in fact, essentially of the Victorian spirit and temper. 

In studying their work, you realise how much moral 
and intentional earnestness there was in them. They 
were less troubled than we of later days with problems of 
more humid and decadent growth—hot-house culture— 
there was a more robust effort at combating wider social 
rather than sexual problems and concurrent with this, a 
serious and emulative study in questions of art, literature, 
criticism and incidentally much experimental study in 
psychology. 


Literary criticism will always have in it something of 
the element of monition, the appeal is to moral values 
and art ideals, themselves often based upon moral values. 

If that be true the secret of it may be found in the 
transfusion of a writer’s personality (mind and experi- 
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ence) into the subject of his communion, so intimate, so 
personal is it. 

As Anatole France says, ‘‘ The good critic is he who 
relates the adventures of his own soul among his master- 
pieces.’’ Havelock Ellis, in relation to the drama, has 
recently enunciated the same principle. He says “ the 
spectator (of the drama, that is) is not a mere passive 
block, but the living inspiration of the whole play. He 
is more, he is the creator of the play. It is his vision, 
his imagination, the latent possibilities of his soul that 
are in play all the time.’’ That is finely and truly said. 
That principle produces, in criticism, the highest art, if 
the critic’s nature is great enough, to enable him to be 
all things by turns and yet, yet will it remain also true, 
that “‘ a fine line will remain fine when the sun is extinct 
and when there are no longer men in whom its beauty 
can come to a knowledge of itself.’’ 

Before we leave this branch of the subject reference 
must be made to Matthew Arnold, as his was an eclectic 
and yet unique influence, intended to be exercised upon 
his contemporaries. He mourned our lack of standards in 
literary matters; occupied as he was, it was perhaps the 
natural outcome of his way of life—but it was more than 
that. He had high and strict ideals, the which he loved 
and his genius approved. It was a cult, and one issue 
was that it attacked a very real element in the national 
character, for which element he invented the word 
“ Philistinism.’’ If that cult did not make quite suffi- 
cient allowance for the innate and generic sense of 
freedom in the English character and affecting all its 
issues, it was nevertheless a salutary influence. 

We could do with more of that influence to-day, when 
the output of books which are not literature, is still 
increasing and considerable. 

Biblical criticism is a thing by itself but its literature, 
already referred to, had its relation to the Puseyite move- 
ment, ‘the literature of which latter reached its high-water 
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mark in Newman’s ‘‘Apologia,’’ a work whose very 
excellence of spirit and speech will always gain it readers 
and influence. 

On the other side all this was in tact with the 
Darwinian theory, and in one way or another, a wide 
and lasting controversy agitated the public mind in 
respect to these matters, and the age was affected thereby. 
Most of us remember more recent resurges as, for 
instance, Gladstone’s article on ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture,’’ and Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of 
Belief.’” The power that lies in ordered thought, 
rooted in moral and ethical values, logically and tem- 
perately stated, is very great, on whichever side it is 
arrayed, and the controversies referred to were fruitful 
of some of the best of such effort which must be 
accounted among the noteworthy literary achievements 
of the time. 

The keen intellectual life of the age, and the more vivid 
sensuousness which accompanied it, also worked itself 
out in other ways and spread through its literature. 
Hence a more sincere and real love of nature, and an 
appreciation of the value of physical culture not wholly 
divorced from the Greek ideals of perfection of the human 
form. Much of the latter ran to seed as in the esthetic 
craze. The fashion was to talk of muscular Christianity. 
Public schools and the universities yielded increased 
honours to the winners of athletic colours. This sort of 
thing may, in part, have originated with such writers as 
Kingsley and have been fostered by other and _ later 
writers. On the whole the influence was greatly for good 
and has ministered to that fine comradeship and healthy 
élan we admire in the leading our troops get from officers 
in the field. 

We turn to the arts to recognise the influence of 
current letters on them. Great indeed is the indebted- 
ness of the dramatic, i.e., the actor’s, art to written 
criticism, and, in turn, a national indebtedness. The 
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subtle analysis, or noble exposition, of the drama and of 
the actor’s art, which came to its own in Victorian times, 
the work of Hazlitt, Lamb, Coleridge, and the Victorian 
Landor, was of high and permanent value to all interested 
in this enticing subject. It would not be easy to over- 
estimate its value for the dramatic art of to-day, for 
thought is a living thing, its workings in a people, in 
any collective way, very secret and devious, more 
perdurable than temperament, it is immortal. 

The art of dramatic criticism to-day can claim little if 
any superiority to that mentioned. Neither critics nor 
actors have reached any definitely higher plane, a remark 
which could scarcely be made with equal truth, of 
musicians. 

In relation to the latter and the sister art of painting 
the impress of literature in Victorian years, is unequi- 
vocal. 

The pre-Raphaelite school of painting, as has recently 
been remarked, I think by Vanhaeren, had a definitely 
literary as well as artistic aspect. It was a school 
founded in thought, as distinct from emotion, and many 
of its subjects, the choice of its best exponents, were of a 
literary character even if expressed in emotion. So far 
as thought was thus wedded to imagination and emotion, 
it must have gained in permanence of value. It was, in 
part, born of the literary atmosphere of the day. In 
London, its projectors were intimately known to, and 
inspired by, a literary coterie of affinities and there was 
a refinement and community of thought and imagination 
common to all. Ruskin was their enthusiastic prota- 
gonist—and mighty was his pen. The pen and the 
brush, in alliance, founded that peculiarly Victorian 
school. 

In music we have an art which may claim to be com- 
pletely dissociated from ideas, as such, in the abstract. 
So far it may approach Maeterlinck’s conception—where 
there is complete community of attuned minds—of the 
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needlessness of speech. However that may be in respect 
to absolute music, it is obvious that poetical ideas 
(notably less rational than the non-poetical), do vitally 
influence and inspire, musical emotion. Perhaps sym- 
phonic music-poems may be wholly independent of 
thought and be above thought—futurist emotion, but 
song, opera and oratorio must at least be fully mated: 
to words before they become living influences, and the 
palmy days of these were probably Victorian. 

Perhaps we had no great librettists in the Victorian 
period, nor any great poem which resulted in an out- 
standing appeal carried to a great musical issue, unless 
it be Newman’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.”’ 

So much of the international language of music was, 
in the Victorian period, of exotic growth, that one need 
not be very surprised at the lack referred to. Italian 
opera, full of the renaissance romanticism, held full sway 
until run off the boards by the more robust Gothic 
romanticism of Wagner. 

The song, both as solo and as part-song, benefitted 
most by the literature of the day, and of native letters in 
this connection made the widest appeal and in fact 
became part of the national life. 

It was the day before annotated music, which tends 
to create a literature of its own both of criticism and 
exposition, one perhaps not wholly free from insincerity. 

The influence of the Novelists, less direct because less 
didactic than what is usually referred to as more solid 
reading, is yet the most widespread and efficacious of all 
our literature. To many its appeal is insensible, or 
unrecognised, read but to while away an idle hour, or for 
the sake of the intellectual excitement and emotion it 
affords, it yet leaves none as it found them, it is pervasive, 
searching and influential to all its devotees. 

It might be said that during the Victorian period we 
came to be a nation of novel readers and have more sins 
to our charge in respect to the writing of novels than 
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any other people. If that be true it may be urged with 
some show of reason that the widespread reading of 
novels must have led to a widespread stimulation of the 
imaginative faculty, to a deeper knowledge of our fellows, 
and increased our power of understanding them. It is 
evident for the most part, that during this period, the 
people for the first time in any sufficient sense, talked to 
and of each other; became conscious of each other as 
personalities, first became articulate and attained the 
power of self-expression. 

For, in the main, the modern novel has the great I for 
its subject and in its puppets the people recognised them- 
selves, laughed at their own follies and cranks, and too, 
some were inspired by fertilising ideals. And they were 
amused with the ingenuousness of children and only 
later came to demand the fictional treatment of problems, 
and psychological studies made attractive. 

But while it has not all been either an unmixed bane 
or blessing, one must acknowledge that the fiction of the 
Victorian period bulked very largely and on the whole 
very wholesomely in the life of the day. Life and letters 
in this connection undoubtedly deeply acted and reacted 
on each other, for good or ill. The impress was here 
more widespread and definite than in any other branch 
of our enquiry. 

We but illustrate if we say, that the narrow outlook, 
shrivelled ideals, and contracted life—the antithesis of 
the great soul, will always find the open-hearted quality, 
the virility, and the romance of R. L. Stevenson—his 
sane charm—a challenge to their outlook. 

Something of the same antidote is, too, found in 
George Borrow, and it is an element which will contri- 
bute to their enduring acceptance by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Again, did you note, too, the burden of Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s wise words as to the ‘‘ Message of Charlotte 
Bronté to the Nineteenth Century ’’ ? 
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To quote him, speaking in reference to Browning and 
Bronté, he said :— 

These two writers above all others emphasised the supreme 
work of human passion in relation to man and woman. 
Whereas many others represented that sort of passion as an 
emotion which, in supreme moments, could blaze up into a 
tremendous conflagration of experience and joy, Browning and 
Charlotte Bronté showed that it could be a permanent con- 
tinuous dominating emotion, which need not lapse into 
re-action or fade into indifference, even if it also revived; but 
could glow as purely and sacredly hour by hour and year by 
year as it did in the first fine rapture and abandonment. 
This is expressed with much of Mr. Benson’s refined 

charm, and if but comparatively few of the Victorians 
realised that message, consciously or unconsciously, it 
were yet a fine work to have accomplished. 

Speaking with less precision, but equal truth, one can 
remark the tremendous uplift there is in the humour and 
gaiety of a Dickens, a Thackeray, and how very much 
the people made it its own. 

The serial issues of Dickens’ early works were keenly 
and impatiently awaited from number to number, almost 
by a whole people. 

The regard, nay the devotion, won by Thackeray 
among those who best realised the value of his work, its 
humour, pathos and fine spirit, all attest the immediate 
and emphatic influence these writers obtained. 

These, and kindred works, of wisdom, solace and joy, 
spread throughout the land, and who shall tell the sum 
of their benefaction ? 

It is, too, a fine achievement when by pen and pencil 
we have added to the gaiety, or, in close kinship, by 
pathos, to the humanity of a people; nor must one deny, 
in this connection, a well-merited tribute to the journal 
‘*Punch,’’ whose genius (using the word as at times 
applied to a language or a people) is peculiarly English. 
Its sane and helpful humour, and sense of humour, 
cannot have been less than a power among the Victorian 
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people, as since; none the less keen, none the less illu- 
minating, none the less catholic and inspiring, that it has 
shed upon the ideals, the follies, the troubles and anxieties 
and all the facts of life, the sunshine of humour, and, in 
turn, the lenity and anodyne of allusive and sympathetic 
imaginings. Others have followed where ‘‘ Punch”’ 
led, but none has attained to equal pre-eminence. The 
cheer and glow of humour and the emotion and chasten- 
ing of pathos, must always be of permanent value in the 
sweetening of life, and the sallies of wit prove a whole- 
some and heartening levity. 

The influence of poetry is more elusive and eclectic. 
We have not yet had imposed upon us any authoritative 
definition of what constitutes poetry. The music of it 
and its overtones we all recognise, the emotions it evokes 
we all feel touch the best that is in us. 

And the Victorian age of poetry was great, great in 
its inheritance from the immediate past, and in its own 
voicing of the noblest feeling, of the highest aspirations, 
that, in their better moments and varying degrees, men 
then thought and felt and experienced. 

Of the influence of the Poets we make but two points 
and from opposite values, except that we assert the pre- 
eminent royalty of poetry over all literature ; royal in its 
divine lure, in its freedom, in its forward vision and in 
its power over the minds and the souls of men. 

To our two points. No account of the impress of the 
literature of the Victorian period could be excused 
reference to the moral and ethical content, and the 
influence of such men as Tennyson and Browning. For 
brevity’s sake we will remark only upon the latter. 

The fact that a Browning Society exists for the study 
and exposition of his work may or may not be born of 
the necessity for an explanatory propaganda; one could 
object that at least his work has been signally worth the 
trouble. 

Certain it is that many disciples of Browning have 
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not only studied him but also with emphasis have quoted 
him and freely ; particularly within the Christian Church. 


One might almost say of Browning’s work that its 
value as a living operative force, has been made more 
effective by multiple voices than by the printed page; 
and that its value lies not in its song and melody nor in 
its humour and pathos (both present), but in its illu- 
minating moral and ethical dynamics and its soul of 
optimism, encouragement, and rightness. 


Whether his true medium were prose or not, the 
society referred to, has, we believe, not yet pronounced 
but the true poet must, and does, fly beyond the limits 
of prose. The speech of the poets often carries beyond 
the literality of words as do the phrases by which he 
suggests rather than depicts, the ideas his genius 
illuminates. 


Our other point is this, a point as the poles asunder. 


About the same time as, and not perhaps wholly 
dissociated from the zsthetic craze, there arose a school 
of writers (not all, though perhaps, chiefly poets, how- 
ever), who evinced some of the characteristic efflorescence 
of decadency. It had a certain exotic and neurotic 
element in it, which quickly becomes—often enough— 
erotic, even as naturalism quickly descends to the ignoble. 


It was characterised by a choice of subject and a 
freedom, not to say licence, of treatment which bordered 
or trespassed upon the gross and salacious, this in 
however “‘ refined’’ a manner. It was an expression of 
which in the continuance and diffusion of its unmoral 
quality and lack of reverence, issued in the New Woman 
and the sex-problem novel. It seemed, in part, to be 
some fresh assertion of manhood, of naturalism, of 
realism ; perhaps better out of the blood. Its songs were 
luring with iridescence, powerful in lyric and rhythm 
and seasoned with romance and the charm of far-off days, 
or foreign clime, with which latter, both in its lure and 
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free expression of virility and naturalism (or what posed 
as its parallel) it had so much in common. 

We refrain from mentioning names in this connection 
but samples must be known to most readers. 

Our last channel of literature has been reserved to 
science. We can scarcely exaegerate its value. It has 
dominated, more or less, alli. —_‘ectual outlook. 

Darwin took his M.A. degree the same year as Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. His ‘‘ Origin of Species,”’ 
published in .1859, had been preceded by a number of 
other works of research. In 1871 came the epoch-making 
“Descent of Man,’’ with his hypothesis of evolution. 
We need spend no time in asserting how deep and 
widespread in this and other lands has been the influence 
of that work. It seems to have claimed every intellectual 
sphere as its own. Men admire and hold to logical 
sequences, perhaps it is a human frailty, a worshipping of 
a god of its own making. Such adherence is a tribute 
to their judgment, a countersigning of some of their 
imaginings. There is so much in the evolutionary 
hypothesis that appeals to man’s sense of the logical 
and the sequential. Yet sometimes it has been made to 
do duty as a bed found too short to stretch one’s self 
upon. 

Such an hypothesis, having implicit in it so much of 
deepest and significant interest, was discussed year in 
and out. The people took it up and battled over it. 
Mutual Improvement Societies fostered it as a hardy 
annual of unfailing interest. 

It affected seriously some points of religious beliefs, 
indeed it is perhaps a question if even to-day the mutual 
relation between it and the Christian Church is not one 
of armed neutrality and perhaps its position even in the 
scientific world itself is scarcely one of unchallenged 
supremacy. 

Be that as it may, this work of unparalleled interest, 
great in its imagining as well as great in its patient and 
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truthful research, great too, in its genius, must ever claim 
a very high place in influential Victorian literature. 

The period included other notable works of scientific 
or quasi-scientific value, worth more than the bare 
mention possible here. 

As, for instance, the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’’ a work 
which resulted in no small stir in certain intellectual 
circles, and one which exercised considerable and _ per- 
sistent influence in its day. 

Then again, works of the class similar to Hugh 
Miller’s ‘‘ Old Red Sandstone ’’—mentioned not for its 
scientific value—though that is not inconsiderable—but 
for its place in the national life; and, similarly, the many 
scientific books and manuals of popular science, called 
for by the age of Mechanic Institutes and Mutual 
Improvement Societies which certainly—both institutions 
and books—filled an honourable place in the national 
economy and were, for the most part, an influence for 
good. 

Of the more serious standard scientific books, the 
Victorian age saw the rise and brought them to a worthy 
affluence, they were an outcome of the time in their 
plenitude and efficiency and they counted for much, nor 
did their influence terminate with the more exclusive 
circles to which they were addressed. 

In conclusion, the spirit of an age is the measure of 
its influence, and spirit is as viewless as the wind, for its 
operations are in ‘‘ the sweet sessions of silent thought ”’ 
yet, like the wind, it is traceable by its effects, and these 
we have in some measure set before you. In the course 
of our considerations many interesting questions have 
urged themselves, and this is an evidence of an exuberant 
vitality of the subject which gives rise to them. 

National progress was nowhere more marked than in 
its literature ; one of its leading features, as we have seen, 
was that it was the power which men, deeply in earnest, 
made use of in the nation’s interest. 
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Then, too, a nation’s true unity lies in ideas, for the 
most part common to the people, and whatever truth 
pertains to the adage vox populi, vox Dei, applies also 
to the ‘‘ collective soul’’ of the people, and literature is, 
in some form or other, its life-blood. The Victorians 
helped the nation to such unity, kindled the intellectual 
life of the people in a sense that had never before obtained 
so completely, fed it with intellectual food of the best 
and maintained it, in due time, with the double boon of 
free libraries and cheap issues of classics. 

If we to-day have made an advance either in quality 
or quantity and variety it is largely the harvesting of 
their sowing. The obligation such a munificent inheri- 
tance imposes upon us is that of a more zealous devotion 
to literature as an art and inspiration, and an increasing 
sincerity and generosity, in the temper of our attitude 
towards it in relation to our fellows; and in ourselves a 
humble and reverent spirit towards the best that is in it. 
We must bring much to it, then much may come of it. 

















A DAY IN CONNEMARA. 


By ArtHur Humpureys. 


ON a fine April morning I alighted at the little railway 

station of Oughterard, and set out for a day’s 
walking in Connemara, of the beauty of which I had 
heard much, but had, hitherto, seen nothing. 

The old-time city of Galway had been left during a 
hailstorm, but by the time I had begun my walk the sky 
had cleared, the sun shone out brilliantly, and thus my 
tramp towards the distant cloud-capped mountains was 
commenced under the most favourable conditions for 
health-giving exercise and enjoyment. The road for two 
or three miles skirts Lough Corrib, as lovely a lake, in 
some respects, as any in the country, Killarney itself not 
excepted. The numerous islets, exquisite in colouring, 
are quite equal to those of the more famous lakes of 
Kerry, though the towering hills overshadowing the 
latter waters are absent from this part of Corrib, 

Presently the way lay between high hedgerows, and, 
a little later, a picturesque scene was presented, as, on 
the crown of a bridge in front there appeared a typical 
Irish ‘‘ colleen,’’ in red petticoat and grey shawl, leading 
a patient ass laden with peat. Framed in the golden 
glory of the fragrant gorse, the group would have formed 
a fitting subject for the brush of any artist. By and by 
the road trailed its leisurely way through a wood where 
the. firs were just putting forth their first tender green. 
There were no sounds, save those of the gentle wind 
soughing through the trees, and the music of the birds 
and the mountain stream. One felt that this was indeed 
a region 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 


for only occasionally was a peasant met with on the road. 
Such an one would greet the stranger with—‘‘ Good 
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mornin’; it’s a fine mornin’—thank God.’”’ The cabins 
were few and far between, many of them dilapidated and 
empty—“‘ silent memorials of a great exodus.”’ 

It was considerably more than high noon when a bend 
in the road brought me in sight of a dwelling, evidently 
somewhat superior to many I had passed on the way. 
A hailstorm coming on at the moment, I considered this 
a fitting opportunity to make a trial of Irish hospitality. 
Nor was I disappointed, for a meal was quickly prepared 
and set before me, and a suggestion of payment on my 
part was not so much as listened to. The family consisted 
of the grandmother, bordering on ninety, a daughter, 
and “‘five brothers intoirely,’’ as the young lady informed 
me. The grandmother’s age and her predilection for the 
Irish language proved a barrier to conversation with 
her, but on talking to the others | found them most 
intelligent. This was the more remarkable in view of 
the limited nature of their sources of knowledge; the 
daughter, indeed, had never been outside her native 
county of Galway. The influence of the Irish literary 
revival (which curiously enough had its real origin not 
in Ireland but in London) was, however, clearly discerni- 
ble. The work of the Gaelic League had penetrated even 
to this remote glen of the west, and I gathered that the 
one regret of my young hostess was that she had not yet 
learned the Irish language. Her eye kindled as I 
incidentally referred to some of the poets who had sung 
of the beauties of her native land; I found her to be well 
acquainted with the names of the newer Irish writers, 
although, as she confessed with a sigh, she possessed few 
of their books, and had little time to spare from farm 
duties for reading. To my surprise she owned to having 
‘‘ written some poetry’’ herself, and at my request 
showed me quite a sheaf of verses. Many of these were 
very crude, but most, if not all, showed, I think, true 
poetic feeling. Perhaps I may quote one or two. Take 
this, for example, on ‘‘ The Month of May ”’ :— 
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The merry month is drawing nigh, 
The Queen of all the year; 

She’s coming, bounding from the sky, 
The old and young to cheer. 

Dull care and sorrow must take flight 
Before her smiles so gay; 

All nature’s robed in dresses bright 
To welcome lovely May. 


The rose and lily gaily bloom 
Adown the sunny dale; 

The honeysuckle’s sweet perfume 
Floats far upon the gale; 

And we can hear the wild birds sing 
From dawn till close of day; 

What untold blessings thou dost bring, 
O lovely month of May! 


How brightly dawns each rosy morn, 
The dew is on the ground; 

Wild flowers sweet the meads adorn 
And incense spread all round. 

And on the lovely, flower-clad hills 
The merry lambkins play, 

The sunbeams dancing in the rills 
Proclaim the coming May. 


And everywhere we turn our eyes 
There’s life and merriment ; 

The sun shines brightly in the skies, 
The world seems all content. 

So let us raise our hearts on high 
And to our Father pray, 

And thank Him for the mirth and joy 
He sends us with the May. 


Other effusions breathed the spirit of fervent patriotism, 
as in ‘‘ To Erin’s Children,’’ where the youth of the 
country is urged to remain at home rather than to 
emigrate :— 


Every tower and every castle that you now in ruins see, 
Once gave shelter to your fathers fighting for their liberty— 
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Fighting for their faith and freedom as no race e’er fought 
before ; 


You’re their children—do you love her as your fathers did of 
yore ? 

Now Erin needs your youthful strength to push her bravely on 

Unto the goal of liberty—by you that must be won; 

And prove you are your fathers’ sons, and stay in Erin’s isle, 

And bravely stand up for her cause till freedom o’er her smile. 


Evidently my fair friend was a Home Ruler. Here is 
a verse from “‘ Tis just a Century Ago ’”’ :— 
And shall we be content to see 
Our isle in chains held down, 
And shall we never wear again 
Bright Freedom’s golden crown ? 
Ah yes, we’ll wear it, we will prove 
That what we say we mean— 
That we must have our Parliament 
Once more on College Green. 


Borrowing the remainder of the poems for more 
leisurely perusal I journeyed on, new beauties of this 
enchanting region disclosing themselves at almost every 
turn in the road. The little white church standing on 
the brink of the lake and gleaming bright in the after- 
noon sun formed a picturesque landmark against the 
background of the now mist-crowned mountains, the 
strong breeze from which whipped into foamy turbulence 
the waters at the head of the Lough. Coming upon a 
sequestered nook I lay down on the soft turf for a while, 
and in the words of Bliss Carman :— 


Watched the great, deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimson, hazy world, 
Counting his hill tops one by one. 


I paid rather dearly, however, for this tarrying, as a 
little later I found that I was still some miles from the 
railway station, for which I was now making. The 
country became much wilder, with no human habitation 
in sight. Enjoyment of the scenery began to give place 
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to anxiety about catching the train—the last that night. 
A mile or so further, and I managed, by good luck, to 
strike a high road. On inquiring at a village post office, 
which I presently came across, the distance to Maam 
Cross, the old lady in charge, who looked as if she had 
lived there all her life, informed me that she ‘‘ had heard 
it was about two miles.’’ Pushing on with all speed, I 
shortly afterwards encountered a fishing party from 
whom I learnt that I had still a mile to go, and with 
little more than ten minutes in which to do it. My hopes 
fell almost to zero as I recalled the fact that Irish miles 
differ in length from English ones, though which were 
the longer or shorter I could not for the life of me 
remember, but had a dreadful suspicion that the Irish 
had it for length. If so there was every probability that 
I should spend a night as well as a day in the open 
country of Connemara. 

In a few minutes the station appeared in sight and 
then—the train. My only chance lay in taking a short 
cut, so clambering over a fence | began to run across 
what, in my ignorance, I took to be a field. It proved, 
however, to be a distinctly original Irish bog! A veil 
shall be drawn over the experiences of the next few 
minutes. Poetry and scenery were alike forgotten in a 
frantic effort to reach the station before the train steamed 
out. Good fortune, however, attended my exertions, but 
I learnt that day, among other things, that in Ireland, 
however far round a road may wind it is usually the 
nearest way to one’s destination. 

















PUFFS FROM MY PIPE. 
I1I— ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON. 
By Artuur W. Fox. 


HEN I take out my oldest and most seasoned pipe, 
amid the ambrosial clouds of fragrant incense, 
I waft a burnt offering to Mnemosyne, the gentle mother 
of the Muses. By her genial inspiration I live once 
again the delightful days passed long ago by the banks 
of the slow-gliding Cam. The venerable walls of 
Christ’s College rise before my sight with that mercurial 
band of faithful friends scattered but unforgotten, with 
whom I helped to awake the midnight echoes of the 
Second Court with noise more mirthful though not less 
musical than the alternate wailings and splutterings of 
the college cats. It was within those reverend precincts 
that I was first introduced to many persons and habits, 
amongst others to the soothing nymph called Nicotine, 
by no means the first though hitherto the last of my 
lady loves. I fondly recall the anxious pains as well as 
the subsequent pleasures arising from that modest 
introduction, which did not however make me acquainted 
with that more woeful goddess known as Nausea. From 
her outpourings of grace and substance I was happily 
free, else perhaps like weaker spirits I had refused the 
charming company of her fairer and more volatile sister. 
Upon her I bestow pleasant kisses, as she rises vaporous 
in the air, and amid her twining wreaths memory is 
moved in my mind. 

When I entered Christ’s I had never even heard of 
the brilliant young Johnian Arthur Clement Hilton, 
who passed away five years before my advent at the 
early age of twenty-six years. But when I had once 
discovered the slender green-covered magazines spark- 
ling with his graceful wit and lively humour, | have 
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never forgotten some of the happiest of his verses. They 
stirred a new sensation of pleasure in my being, for 
which I ‘‘ owe him much thanks.’’ It was then with 
very real gratification that I welcomed the publication 
of his works in a light green binding preceded by the 
touching story of his career. Of his all too short life 
the barest outline must suffice. Born in 1851, the son 
of a hard-working clergyman, he was educated first at 
Marlborough in those Spartan days, when the boys were 
put upon exceptionally short commons to the prejudice 
of the health of all save the more robust. He was a 
keen naturalist, a skilful amateur actor, the author of 
many bright drawing-room plays, a more than average 
classical scholar, and a youth endowed with a choice of 
wit and humour, which only served to set off his 
beautiful piety of soul. He spent the usual number of 
happy years at St. John’s College, in Cambridge, after 
which he became the painstaking but somewhat bored 
student in the Theological College at Wells, and finally 
the devoted curate of the joint parishes of St. Mary and 
St. Clement in the ancient borough of Sandwich. Here 
he won the abiding affection of all classes of his 
parishioners and passed away in 1877. His bright face 
looks out at the reader of the memorial volume, wearing 
an expression which invites friendship, just as his firm 
handwriting seems to indicate the neatness of his person 
and his works. 

From his school-days he was always something of a 
poet gifted with a playful fancy and a fine ear for 
rhythmic melody. He read Latin and Greek authors 
not as grammatical exercises, but as masters of literature. 
He loved to translate his favourite passages into har- 
monious English verse. Amongst these youthful 
endeavours is a rendering from Homer, which will serve 
to shew his skill in this alwavs thankless office. The 
lines tell of the meeting of Odysseus with his departed 
mother in the shadowy realms of Hades :— 
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So she spake; and o’er my spirit came an anxious doubting 
spell, 

And I longed to clasp the vision that on earth I loved so well. 

Thrice I sprang towards her; thrice my yearning spirit urged 
me on; 


Thrice she faded like a phantom, floating from me, and was 
gone. 

Then my heart was stung within me with a sharp increasing 
pain, 

And with wingéd words I called her to return to me again. 

‘** Oh, return to me, my mother, why thus cruel hast thou fled ? 

Let us take our fill of mourning in the kingdom of the dead.” 


We can hardly help wishing that Homer had always 
been rendered as well, when we think of the sugared 
couplets of Pope, nay even of the more masculine version 
of Chapman. When Hilton was barely sixteen he had 
turned into lilting English one of Horace’s most difficult 
Odes (II, xviii), of which four lines will illustrate the 
cleverness of the whole :— 


What care I for kingly treasure? 
O’er my Sabine farm I reign, 

While the days renew their measure, 
While the pale moons wax and wane. 


Doubtless this is rather an imitation than an exact 
rendering: but that is the safer way of bringing out 
the sense and beauty of Horace. At least it proves that 
its author had the true poetic vein. He might never 
have been a poet of great compass perhaps; but he had 
not time to fulfil his early promise. Had he lived a 
little longer he might have excelled alike in humorous 
and serious verse. 

In his day puns were not considered to be an offence 
against good taste in the university, nor were punsters 
in Hall fined ‘‘ glasses round,’’ as was the case in my 
own time. He loved Thomas Hood and was able to 
produce punning stanzas, which would not have 
disgraced the master himself. In his pursuit of the 
thorny path to the “ Little-go,’’ like many another of 
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great literary gifts, he did not appreciate that irreducible 
minimum of mathematics needed for that not very 
onerous examination. Hence he poured forth his comic 
miseries in witty verse :— 


I’ve really had enough of sums 
I’ve done so very many, 

That now instead of doing sum 
I’d rather not do any. 


I’ve toiled until my fingers are 
With writing out of joint; 
And even now of Decimals 
I cannot see the point. 


Subtraction to my weary mind 
Brings nothing but distraction, 

And vulgar and improper I 
Consider every fraction. 


‘* Practice makes perfect,’’ so they say. 
It may be true. The fact is 

That I unhappily am not 
Yet perfect in my Practice. 


Discount is counted troublesome 
By my unlearned pate; 

For cubic root I entertain 
A strongly rooted hate. 


The heathen worship stocks and stones ; 
My pious soul it shocks 

To be instructed thus to take 
An Interest in Stocks. 


In Euclid too I always climb 
The Asses’ Bridge with pain; 

A superficies to me 

Is anything but plane. 
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‘‘ Apply yourself,’”’ my master said, 
When I my woes confided, 

“And when you multiply bestow 
Attention undivided.’ 





Oh, if one master tries so hard 
Tyrannical to be, 

How out of all Proportion I 
Should find a Rule of Three. 


This little skit has been quoted entire to shew Hilton’s 
easy skill in this ringing of the changes on the meanings 
of words. It may not be the highest kind of fooling ; 
but certainly he was quite at home in its exercise. 

He was no less skilful in occasional verse, as his lines 
to ‘‘Aunt Eliza’’ clearly prove. They form as tender 
and humorously conceived a tribute to an old maid as 
does Oliver Wendell Holmes’s address to that survivor 
of a past generation, whom he describes in ‘‘ The Last 
Leaf.’’ In spite of one Cockney rhyme the whole poem 
is admirably imagined and to the full as admirably 
carried to a conclusion. It ends with a kind smile :— 








And still your smile is kind and bright, 
Your heart devout and humble; 
If life has not been all it might, 
At least you never grumble. 
The flower of woman’s life has fled, 
Ere man’s has spread its petals; 
Some wither in the garden bed, 
And some—amongst the nettles. 


He was only eighteen years old when he wrote this 
clever poem with its suggestive last line. Yet every 
stanza rings with truth now comically, now tragically, 
but always sympathetically expressed. Young as he 
was, he could perceive and describe with delicate humour 
the sense of disappointment in life felt by his spinster 
aunt yet endured with uncomplaining patience. 
During the May Races he met a beautiful girl, whom 
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he may have meant to have made his own. But by 
evil chance they were parted first by her removal to a 
foreign home, then by her early death. During the first 
bloom of their acquaintance he penned a dainty epigram 
to her, which shewed him to be a master of ‘‘ the conceit 
in poetry ’’ :— 


The rival Universities 
Must sure be nothing loth 
To find you kindly patronise 
Not one of them, but both. 


The veins within your forehead fair 
Do shew the Cambridge hue; 

I look into your eyes, and there 
I see the Oxford blue. 


That in its own kind is perfect: no doubt the young 
poet did look into the maiden’s eyes, but not simply 
with the object of catching their true colour. To the 
same lady he sent a pair of gloves with a delightful little 
poem, which must surely have appealed straight to her 
heart :— 


Good luck go with thee, little glove, 
From fingers rough escape, 

And on the slender hand I love 
Attain ‘a perfect shape. 


Endeavour unto neatest fit 
Thy substance to expand, 

Thrice happy if thou may’st transmit 
The pressure of her hand. 


But then thy rapture pray conceal, 
Exult not over much, 

Or gloves, like hearts, may break to feel 
The magic of her touch. 


I know few more graceful examples of occasional verse 
than these, from better known singers. The most 
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striking feature in them is their transparent ease and 
their subtle finish. Hilton has more of all but equal 
excellence; but the foregoing may serve to whet the 
appetite of the reader and send him to the volume 
wherein they are to be found. 

But I must now come to the issue of the two numbers 
of the little magazine with which Hilton’s name is 
inseparably associated, of which indeed he was the 
editor and principal contributor. Early in 1872 a 
magazine was issued at Oxford under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Dark Blue,’”’ which ran a brief but inglorious course. 
Hilton contrived to get hold of a copy, which he found 
alike feeble and pretentious. At once his mischievous 
wit began to work, though he was preparing for his 
final examination. With the aid of one or two kindred 
spirits he resolved to issue a parody of it under the 
following title, which I give entire. ‘‘ The Light Green. 
A Superior and High Class Periodical. Supported only 
by well-known and popular writers. Contents. Intro- 
duction, by the Editor. ‘‘ Octopus,’ by Algernon 
Charles Sin-burn. Moll Marine, by ‘‘ Weeder.’ The 
Tichborne Trial, by Thomas Carr Lisle. The Bills, by 
the late Edgar Allen Toe. Ding Dong, by Rosina 
Christetti. The Prattler in Cambridge all by himself. 
The Vulture and the Husbandman, by Louisa Caroline. 
Cambridge Chit Chat, by our own Penny-a-liner. Cam- 
bridge (price One Shilling).’’ Twenty shillings and 
more would not purchase this and its sequel of to-day. 
Of the varied list of contents Hilton supplied the 
cleverest contributions, and our only concern is with 
his exceptionally fine parodies of the authors veiled 
under perverted names. 

He had that needful gift of the successful parodist, 
who must be a true poet if he is to produce the best in 
his kind. That is a truth often forgotten by those who 
set forth lightly on their adventurous way to parody the 
works of others and usually end in a very quagmire of 
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flatulent insipidity. Not so our author. He had deeply 
studied some of the poems of the bard, whom he not 
inappropriately designates as ‘‘Algernon Charles Sin- 
burn,’’ and amongst the rest ‘‘ Dolores,’’ so that he was 
able both to catch the rhythm and to burlesque the 
passion. With fine point he entitles his parody 
** Octopus,”’ to which rank, if there be any such in the 
human species, Dolores would seem to have belonged. 
With the intensity of Catullus at his naughtiest the 
original runs thus :— 


O lips full of lust and of laughter, 
Curled snakes that are fed from my breast, 
Bite hard, lest remembrance come after 
And press with new lips where you pressed. 
For my heart too springs up at the pressure, 
My eyelids too moisten and burn; 
Ah feed me and fill me with pleasure, 
Ere pain come in turn. 


Thus far the greater poet pours forth his raptures, 
doubtless to the heart-stricken awe of his astonished 
admirers. Listen now to the concluding stanza of 
‘* Octopus ”’ and admit its excellence as a parody :— 
Ah thy red lips, lascivious and luscious, 
With death in their amorous kiss! 
Cling round us, and clasp us, and crush us 
With bitings of agonised bliss; 
We are sick with the poison of pleasure, 
Dispense us the potion of pain; 
Ope thy mouth to its uttermost measure, 
And bite us again! 


The whole of Hilton’s burlesque is penned in the same 
delightful vein. The rhythm is caught to a nicety, while 
the passion is turned into witty ridicule. I do not doubt 
that the original Algernon Charles, who was seldom 
very patient of such efforts, would writhe like a veritable 
octopus, did he ever read this piece of ingenious fooling. 
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The ‘‘ Dark Blue’’ amongst other bits of serious 
silliness had contained a poem in imitation of Christina 
Rossetti, of which here is an example :— 


Yet all your song 
Is—Ding Dong 

Summer is dead, 

Spring is dead— 

O my heart, and O my head! 


Go a-singing a silly song 
All wrong, 
For all is dead— 
Ding Dong, 
And I am dead! 
Dong! 


Almost impossible as it is to believe the fact, it seems 
certain that these and the other verses were intended to 
be a serious lyrical effort. Hilton seized upon the poem, 
re-wrote it under the title of ‘‘ Ding Dong ”’ and ascribed 
it to Rosina Christetti, whose manner at her worst he 
has caught to a nicety :— 





Ding dong, Ding dong, 
There goes the gong, 
Dick, come along, 
’Tis time for dinner. 
Wash your face, 
Take your place. 
Where’s your grace, 
You little sinner? 


‘‘ Like an apple?” 
“Yes, I should. 

Nice, nice, nicey ! 
Good, good, good!” 


‘* Manners, miss, 

Please behave. 
Those who ask, 
Shan’t have.’’ 
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‘‘Those who don’t, 
Don’t want. 

I’ll eat it, 
You shan’t.”’ 


Baby cry, 

Wipe his eye. 
Baby good, 
Give him food. 
Baby sleepy, 

Go to bed. 
Baby naughty, 
Smack his head! 


Poor little thrush, 
Found dead in a bush! 
When did he die? 

He is rather high. 

Bury him deep, 

He won’t keep 

Bury him well, 

Or he’ll smell. 


What have horns? Cows and moons. 
What have crests? Cocks and spoons. 
What are nice? Ducks and peas. 
What are nasty? Bites of fleas. 

What are fast? Tides and times. 
What are slow? Nursery rhymes. 


Surely the poor poet of the ‘‘ Dark Blue’’ would be 
reduced to silence by this burlesque of his flaccid lines, 
while Christina Rossetti herself may have wondered, if 
some time or other she did write anything like that. At 
all events she has survived the attack and still lives 
secure in her own nook on Helicon. 

The ‘‘ Light Green’’ was rich in work wonderfully 
skilful “in its own order.’’ Amongst other sparkling 
contributions is another parody, so like its original, that 
it might easily have been taken for one of the produc- 
tions of his witty muse. The scene is the Senate House 
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in Cambridge during an examination, where two weary 
examiners are seated anxious to save themselves from 
trouble by “ ploughing ’”’ the unlucky candidates. It 
was “‘a Viva Voce day.’’ To succeed in their object 
the examiners would give either the letter C or D, 
according as the answers had been written on white or 
blue paper, which would mean a failure in each case. 
The title of the poem is singularly apt. It is ‘‘ The 
Vulture and the Husbandman”’ and is credited to Louisa 
Caroline. An exquisite note is added. ‘‘ N.B.—A 
Vulture is a rapacious and obscene bird, which destroys 
its prey by plucking it limb from limb with its talons. 
A Husbandman is a man in a low position in life, who 
supports himself by the use of the plough. (Johnson’s 
Dictionary.)’’ Surely two finer names for a pair of 
vicious examiners could hardly have been found : indeed 
it makes little difference to the candidate, whether he be 
plucked or ploughed. The poem proceeds :— 


The rain was raining cheerfully, 
As if it had been May; 

The Senate House appeared inside 
Unusually gay; 

And this was strange, because it was 
A Viva Voce day. 


The men were sitting sulkily, 
Their paper work was done; 

They wanted much to go away, 
To ride or row or run; 

“It’s very rude,” they said, “‘ to keep 
Us here and spoil the fun.” 


The papers they had finished lay 
In piles of blue and white. 

They answered everything they could, 
And wrote with all their might; 
But though they wrote it all by rote, 

They could not write it right. 
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The Vulture and the Husbandman 
Beside these piles did stand, 

They wept like anything to see 
The work they had in hand. 
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Said they, ‘‘ it would be grand.” 


““If seven D’s or seven C’s q 
We give to all the crowd, 

Do you suppose,” the Vulture said, 
“That we could get them ploughed ?”’ 

**T think so,’’ said the Husbandman, 
** But pray don’t talk so loud.” 


eae 


O Undergraduates, come up,’’ 
The Vulture did beseech, 

And let us see if you can learn 
As well as we can teach; 

We cannot do with more than two 
To have a word with each.”’ 





Two Undergraduates came up, 
And slowly took a seat, 

They knit their brows, and bit their thumbs, 
As if they found them sweet, 

And this was odd, because you know 
Thumbs are not good to eat. 


“The time has come,”’ the Vulture said, 
“To talk of many things, 

Of Accidence and Adjectives, 
And names of Jewish kings, 

How many notes a sackbut has, 


And whether shawms have strings.” 


Please, Sir,’? the Undergraduates said, 
Turning a little blue; 

We did not know that was the sort 

Of thing we had to do.”’ 

We thank you much,” the Vulture said, 
‘Send up another two.’ 
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Two more came up, and then two more 
And more, and more, and more; 

And some looked upwards at the roof, 
Some down upon the floor, 

But none were any wiser than 
The pair that went before. 


““] weep for you,’ the Vulture said, 
‘TI deeply sympathise!” 

With sobs and tears he gave them all 
D’s of the largest size, 

While at the Husbandman he winked 
One of his streaming eyes. 


‘1 think,’’ observed the Husbandman, 
“We're getting on too quick. 

Are we not putting down the D’s 
A little bit too thick ?” 

The Vulture said with much disgust, 
‘Their answers make me sick.” 

‘‘ Now, Undergraduates,” he cried, 
‘Our fun is nearly done, 

Will anybody else come up?” 
But answer came there none; 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d ploughed them every one! 


Those who have undergone the horrors of a ‘‘ General 
Examination ’’ for the ‘‘ ordinary degree’’ in those 
heathen days when an essential part of it was a ‘‘ Viva 
Voce,”’ alone can appreciate this delicately witty poem. 
The very questions. suggested are not unlike some 
actually put by examiners more anxious to display the 
extent of their own learning than to pry curiously into 
the infinitesimal knowledge of their victims. It is 
pleasant to know that the genial Lewis Carroll himself 
highly appreciated this effort of Hilton’s muse and 
would have been willing to have been its author. 
George Saintsbury, in a remark upon ‘‘ The Rejected 
Addresses,’’ has said truly, that no parody ever perma- 
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nently injures a really worthy subject. There are 
supposed to be at least three thousand parodies of 
“* Excelsior.”’ Yet Longfellow’s poem lives and will 
live, when almost all of them are forgotten. Nor need 
we doubt that the ‘‘ Vulture and the Husbandman ”’ will 
only serve to immortalise the ‘‘ Walrus and the Car- 
penter.”’ 

Containing dainty fare of this kind as it did, the first 
number of ‘‘ The Light Green ’”’ naturally led the way 
for a successor. The first number had appeared in May 
1872, and the second was issued in the November of the 
same year. Nor can it be deemed inferior to its prede- 
cessor. Once more I give the list of contents in full. 
It is this:—‘‘ The May Exam., by Alfred Pennysong. 
Review of a New Play, by the Latter-day Poohpooh. 
The Heathen Pass-ee, by Bred Hard. Mrs. Brown at 
Cambridge, by Arthur Sketchey. Nonsense Verses, by 
Edward Leary. Cambridge Chit-Chat, by our own 
Penny-a-liner.’’ The first piece is a clever parody of 
Tennyson’s pathetic ‘‘ May Queen.’’ It treats of a 
promising student, who sat for a May Scholarship, but 
who later on failed to fulfil his promise and in the 
Mathematical Tripos only just succeeded in “‘ being 
excused his General’’ or intermediate examination for 
the ‘‘ Pass Degree.’’ At the outset of his career he 
hopes to be “‘ first in the May ”’ and begs Filcher his 
Gyp to call him in good time. The opening stanzas will 
suffice to shew the quality of the whole, though they are 
not the best perhaps :— 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, Filcher dear, 

To-morrow ’ill be a happy time for all the Freshman’s year; 

For all the Freshman’s year, Filcher, the most delightful day, 

For I shall be in for my May, Filcher, I shall be in for my 
May. 


There’s many a hot, hot man, they say, but none so hot as me; 
There’s Meddlethwaite and Muggins, there’s Kane and 
Kersetjee ; 
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But none so good as little Jones in all the lot, they say, 
So I’m to be first in the May, Filcher, I’m to be first in the 
May. 


It may be noted in passing, which ‘“‘ little Jones’ did 
not, that “Filcher” is a capital name for a ‘‘ Gyp,’’ whose 
predatory tendencies have been notorious from time 
immemorial. 

But “‘ The Heathen Pass-ee,’”’ or story of a ‘‘ Pass 
examination,”’ is a wonderful parody of ‘‘ The Heathen 
Chinee,’’ which in itself is a parody, | believe, of Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Hertha,’’ so that Bret Harte can have no 
reason for complaint. The poem treats of a “‘ pass- 
man,’’ who was guilty of using all kinds of illegitimate 
aids to serve him in his examination. I cannot resist 
quoting it in its entirety :— 


Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for plots that are dark 
And not always in vain, 
The heathen Pass-ee is peculiar, 
And the same I would rise to explain. 


I would also premise, 
That the term of Pass-ee 

Most fitly applies, 
As you probably see, 

To one whose vocation is passing 
The ‘‘ Ordinary B.A. degree.” 


Tom Crib was his name, 
And I shall not deny 

In regard of the same 
What that name might imply. 

But his face it was trustful and childlike, 
And he had a most innocent eye. 


Upon April the First 
The Little-go fell, 

And that was the worst 
Of that gentleman’s sell, 

For he fooled the Examining Body 
In a way I’m reluctant to tell. 
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The candidates came 
And Tom Crib soon appeared ; 

It was Euclid. The same 
Was ‘‘the subject he feared,” 

But he smiled as he sat by the table 
With a smile that was wary and weird. 





Yet he did what he could, 
And the papers he shewed 
Were remarkably good, 
And his countenance glowed 
With pride when I met him soon after 
As he walked down the Trumpington Road. 


We did not find him out, 
Which I bitterly grieve, 
For I’ve not the least doubt 
That he’d placed in his sleeve 
Mr. Todhunter’s excellent Euclid, 
The same with intent to deceive. 


But I shall not forget 
How the next day at two 
A stiff paper was set 
By Examiner U.... 
On Euripides’ tragedy, Bacchae, 
A subject Tom “ partially knew.” 


For the knowledge displayed 
By that heathen Pass-ee, 

And the answers he made 
Were quite frightful to see, 

For he rapidly floored the whole papet 
By about twenty minutes to three. 


Then I looked up at U.... 
And he gazed upon me. 

I observed, ‘‘ This won’t do.” 
He replied, ‘‘ Goodness me! 
We are fooled by this artful young person.” 
And he sent for that heathen Pass-ee. 
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The scene that ensued 
Was disgraceful to view, 

For the floor it was strewed 
With a tolerable few 

Of the “‘ tips ” that Tom Crib had been hiding 
For the “ subject he partially knew.” 





On the cuff of his shirt 
He had managed to get 

What we hoped had been dirt, 
But which proved, I regret, 

To be notes on the rise of the drama, 
A question invariably set. 


In his various coats 
We proceeded to seek, 

Where we found sundry notes, 
And, with sorrow I speak, 

One of Bohn’s publications, so useful 
To students of Latin or Greek. 


In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 

And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 

And we found in his palms which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms—that is dates. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for plots that are dark 
And not always in vain, 
The heathen Pass-ee is peculiar, 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 


It may perhaps be doubted if such tricks are ever played 
at the Little-go Examination. In my own time a candi- 
date—a veritable heathen pass-ee, who was not found out 
by his examiners—was observed to be frequently looking 
down at something beneath his papers. The examiner 
in-charge in a stern tone demanded to see the object of 
the young man’s anxious scrutiny. Not unnaturally the 
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youth said, ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir, but I’d much rather not.” 
““ T dare say,’’ retorted the examiner, ‘‘ but you must! !”’ 
With an ingenuous blush the culprit produced the 
portrait of a very handsome girl, from which he appeared 
to have been drawing inspiration. Who then looked so 
foolish as the examiner? He retired in dudgeon to his 
desk on the dais. Had his search been more thorough, 
he would have found further down than the portrait a 
copy of ‘‘ Mr. Todhunter’s excellent Euclid’’ open at 
the needful place. Yes, as Hilton remarks, the ‘‘heathen 
Pass-ee is peculiar.’’ Of the happy skill of the parody 
and its consummate ease there can be but one opinion. 
The contemporary ‘‘ Spectator ’’ considered two lines of 
it unique :— 

And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 

What is frequent in palms—that is dates. 


I will leave the parody without further comment: it has 
been the joy of generations of undergraduates and 
remains their cherished possession. 

The prose parody of ‘‘ Mrs. Brown at Cambridge ”’ 
is to the full as apt, to the full as close to the original. 
The creator of the once famous “‘ Mrs. Brown ”’ might 
readily have included it amongst his own works without 
any hope of the discovery of its real author. The 
spelling, the peculiar humour of the heroine, the con- 
struction of her sentences, the troubles which she under- 
goes, the sundry shocks to her invincible propriety, are 
all after the very manner of her prototype. It cannot 
be quoted in full, and selection would only do grave 
injustice to its merit. It must be sought for in the thrice 
rare ‘‘ Light Green”’ itself, or in the immemorial 
volume. One only of Hilton’s nonsense verses or 
‘* Limericks ’’ need be given, in which he parodies 
Edward Lear. It runs :— 


There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A Doctor well versed in Divinity, 
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But he took to free thinking 
And then to deep drinking, 
And so had to leave the vicinity. 


Herein may have been a sly hit at Richard Porson, who 
was at Trinity during the early half of the nineteenth 
century, who was alike a hard drinker and a free thinker, 
but who was not expelled from his College. Traditions 
of this eminent scholar are the stock-in-trade of under- 
graduate parties. Of course the ‘‘ Limerick’”’ is easy 
enough to make. But even in this species of nonsense 
there are “‘ Limericks’ and ‘‘ Limericks.”’ 

Brilliant as was his wit and searching and kindly as 
was his humour, as has been said, Hilton was a serious 
poet of rare promise. He had that uncommon gift of 
being able to write a really good ballad quite free from 
the ornamental trappings, with which lesser bards are 
apt to drape this simplest form of poetry. In such a 
ballad he tells the pathetic story of ‘‘ Sister May.’’ She 
was left alone with her younger brother to rear, to whom 
she devoted her life. For his sake she refused a gallant 
knight. As her brother grew to manhood, she lost her 
first bloom and was left to long for the happiness which 
she had refused for his sake. Like other young men he 
thought little of his sister’s sacrifice, but soon sought a 
mate for himself :— 


’*Tis a merry voice on the turret stair, 
Her brother is at her side. 

‘* Be merry with me, my sister fair; 
I have won me a bonny bride. 


‘‘ Fair Alice of Lee have I wooed and won; 
Rejoice with me, sister May, 

And a velvet gown shall be thine own 
To wear on the wedding day.” 


Nought he recked of her broken heart, 
Nought of her wasted life. 

A sister’s love is soon forgot 

In the love of a wedded wife. 
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She has decked her in the velvet gown, 
She has seen her brother wed; 

But ere the bridal moon was gone 
The Lady May was dead. 


It may be urged that this ballad is merely imitative : but 
that is the fate of every modern ballad in a greater or 
lesser degree. The only question to be asked is this: 
is it a good ballad? Both in the stanzas quoted and 
those left out it fulfils the conditions of ballad poetry 
and had it been in the old English spelling, it might 
readily have found a place in Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,’’ being 
at least as good and to the point as the worthy Bishop’s 
**Tlermit of Warkworth.”’ 

| have called attention to this sorrowful poem to 
illustrate how near are tears to laughter in souls such 
as that of Arthur Clement Hilton. In that blending of 
the pathetic with the humorous he. closely resembles 
Thomas Hood, who wrote ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs’ as 
Epping Hunt.’’ Even Dan Horace, that sunny 
soul who wrote the immortal mirthful satire of “‘ The 
Bore’ beginning ‘‘ bam forte via,’’ was no less the 
author of that splendid yet hopeless dirge: ‘‘A mind 
unmoved, when storms o’ercloud, maintain,’’ beginning 
‘* dequam memento rebus in arduis,’’ with many another 
sadly sombre Ode. The humour is a refuge from the 
sadness, and the sadness chastens the humour. More- 
over, the humour enables its possessor to pierce deeply 
beneath the surface into the pathetic depths of the 
mystery of life. Hilton had that sympathy which is 
born the twin-sister of sunny humour. When he settled 
at Sandwich, amongst the men and women of his parish 
he moved about like a sunbeam, cheering them in their 
sorrows and shedding an unwonted brightness upon 
their otherwise drab lives. What wonder then that they 
loved him so dearly and lamented him so deeply and so 
long. When he went to the Theological College at 
Wells, he laid aside his cap and bells and devoted him- 
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self to serious preparation for his profession. He went 
into it with heart and soul giving himself entirely to his 
work, so long as he lived. 

If his achievement in the world of letters can be 
contained in quite a few pages, we must remember the 
shortness of his life and the comparative weakness of 
his constitution. He will always be judged by his 
humorous verse, which fills a little niche of its own in 
the temple of Thalia. His delicate fancy made him an 
accomplished author of occasional verse, though few of 
his poems in this kind are preserved. Such as are to be 
found in the memorial volume make us long for more. 
His punning stanzas are only inferior to those of the 
elder Hood. He wrote them quite easily, and clearly in 
the first place for the pleasure which they gave to 
himself. It was not that we can imagine him laughing 
loudly at his own jokes like lesser humourists. But he 
could hardly fail to smile quietly to himself as pun 
succeeded pun with delightful fluency. In his clever 
lines on “‘ Jason’’ he does not hesitate to avail himself 
of Greek words, when they were suitable for his purpose, 
which are inimitably droll in their place and sound like 
vulgar English. Once too in the same poem he makes 
skilful use of a Latin word. One stanza alone can be 
quoted and that by no means the best :— 


The dragon reared his hideous head 
With accent most terrific; 

Says she, “‘ This dirty-looking beast 
Must have a soaporific.”’ 


It is truly comical to imagine the stately and lovely 
Medea applying such terms to the monster, though the 
tradition is accurately preserved. She did in fact give 
the dragon a soporific. Punning is not the highest 
form of wit. Still Euripides in the midst of tragedy 
does not hesitate to make a pun, or perhaps it ought to 
be called a paronomasia, which has been wittily rendered, 
D 
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‘* Heaven in her looks Helen her name.’’ So the pun 
has found its way into and been established in literature 
from a very respectable antiquity. Hilton was its 
master, not its slave, and most of his puns are of the 
highest merit. 

As a parodist in my judgment he ranks with the 
masters of the art, treading closely upon the heels of 
James and Horace Smith, of Charles Stewart Calverley, 
who indeed welcomed him as a worthy brother of the 
craft. Calverley himself need not have been ashamed 
of the ‘‘ Octopus,’’ nor of the greater part of the 
‘* Heathen Pass-ee.’’ It is easier to parody the extrava- 
gances of ostensibly serious poetry than to do the like 
for humorous verse. In both Hilton attained striking 
success. He has not left us a great body of laughter- 
provoking poetry; but what remains is of fine quality. 
It seems almost a pity that he laid aside his gift, when 
he entered the Church, especially as he had for an 
example so excellent a writer of humorous verse as 
Thomas Ingoldsby, whose natural flow of humour not 
even a canonry was able to dam. But he chose his own 
path for his last years and he pursued it to the end with 
scrupulous fidelity. Perhaps with a half unconscious 
premonition of coming death he penned his latest poem 
at Sandwich under the title of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of 
Grace,’’ in which he used the ancient church of St. 
Clement’s as a touching allegory of human life here and 
hereafter. 

With the sound of church-music ringing in his ears 
and thrilling on his tongue he passed onward leaving 
the little world in which he lived the poorer from his 
absence. With all his brilliant wit and kindly humour 
he had a beautiful simplicity of character and a deep 
purity of heart. The year before he entered ‘‘ the world 
of light ’’ he penned a little hymn, which so exquisitely 
expresses his prayer and his hope, that it will form a 
fitting end to this inadequate appreciation of his literary 
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skill and his true and faithful character. Its title is 
** Eastward,’’ and it runs :— 
As, when the sunbeams brightly burn 
To light the close of day, 
The evening shadows eastward turn 
And lengthening glide away; 


So may my soul in life’s decline 
A brighter dawn foresee, 

Turn from the world to hopes divine 
And pass in peace to Thee. 














A MOROCCAN SKETCH. 


By Georce S. LANCASHIRE. 


¢ IBRALTAR melts away as we approach the ancient 

city. Terrace after terrace of flat-roofed, white- 
washed houses are seen in the clear air for no smoke 
curls up to blur the vision. 

We approach nearer, it is a splash of white; blinding 
sunlight on the walls, upon the beach white sand and 
muffled figures in dusty white. Ancient civilisations 
fought for and possessed this city, and it still stands 
while its conquerors have disappeared. 

In its narrow streets nothing has changed, progress, 
that vaunted word, is unknown. Stolid-faced men, 
squatted in their little shops, sell trifles. Grave and intel- 
lectual looking lawyers in shrouds of fleecy clothes sit 
in their stalls surrounded by their books and gaze into 
space with an air which seems to betoken that to them 
is granted all wisdom and knowledge; perchance this is 
their main stock-in-trade, and this air, this manner, these 
snow-white clothes are all but baits to lure the unwary, 
for in the East, as in the West, we simples are as clay 
in the hands of the potter. Throngs of white-robed, 
noiseless footed citizens fill the streets. 

Men carrying goat-skins full of water and a brass cup 
in their left hands, trudge to and fro tinkling a bell, now 
and then stopping to pour out a cupful and receive a 
copper coin. 

Blind beggars sit with wooden bowls in front of them, 
flies clustered round their eyes, and as the people passed 
they clamoured in the self-same way their forbears must 
have done centuries ago. 

From the market-place comes a dull confused sound. 
All the life and movements of the town seem to be 
proceeding thence. We follow through the narrow 
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streets, some sunk deep below the houses as though 
they were gullies. 

Men stood flat to the walls to let pass the horsemen or 
bent down to escape the bales on the backs of the mules. 
Children seemed to bear a charmed life as they darted 
between the animals and dodged the thronged traffic. 
The rider is the lord of the road; he urges his beast, be 
it donkey or mule or horse at a steady pace, regardless 
of the people in the way, those on foot must make way 
or be ridden down, but not without protest for all around 
were cries as unintelligible but more musical than the 
excited acclamations of the football enthusiast. As we 
emerged through the horseshoe arch we viewed a com- 
mingling of races of every hue of brown, black and 
white. 

Here a turbulent Riff from Melilla with his distin- 
guishing tuft of hair. There the snake-charmers and 
the jugglers swallowing their swords were fascinating 
the stolid onlokers. Soudanese were beating their tom- 
toms, stamping and clapping hands to a half rhythmic 
chant, never forgetting to hand round the bowl for pence. 

Long trails of camels were bringing in the produce 
from the interior to be bartered doubtless for the machine- 
made articles of the unbelievers. All manner of goods 
were lying exposed for sale; over the eatables branches 
of leaves were slowly waved to distract the flies. 

In some cases the indolent or careless salesman waxed 
feeble in his efforts and his pile of dates was made living 
by myriads of flies. Dust floated in the air, and over all 
there hung a scent composed of dung, charcoal fires, 
spices and a thousand others brought together by man 
and beast. 

Along the road near by the market place passed a 
white-clad group of men. It was a funeral, but no one 
heeded the procession, which stopped at times to let pass 
the asses and mules carrying bales of merchandise. 
Chattering, the bustle of traffic, the shouts of the drivers 
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urging on their beasts of burden went on, no reverence 
was shewn, as if death were a mere incident in life. 
Along the dried-up stony road the group ambled, 
the country round was barren, the scanty herbage being 
scarce enough to satisfy the goats; it seemed a bare 
waste of stones. And in the fierce sun their dusky 
clothes blended exactly with the landscape. After a 
while they turned off the road, mounted a hill and then 
rested, and in the air there came a sound of chanting in 
a minor key. If this were the body’s last resting-place | 
know not, but there the heaps of stones and rocks were 
more numerous than elsewhere. We went along this 
dreary road which soon became the dry bed of a river 
that by the scorching sun was heated like a_ kiln, 
and the rocks gave out heat as you passed by. At times 
the myriads of locusts gave a brief shelter for a welcome 
moment. We reached the lonely Cape Spartel light- 
house, which at that time was kept by a native of 
Didsbury. Of his bodyguard of six Moorish soldiers 
some were lolling about, others asleep, but all some 
distance away from their long Moorish guns, giving one 
the idea they were more an emblem of authority than a 
safeguard from marauders. 

The African sun was by this time overhead and pour- 
ing down its fiercest rays as if to compel us to submit 
to the law of the lands where for a few hours his 
Majesty is tyrant, and rest at midday, so we renewed the 
acquaintance of the lonely and genial keeper and sought 
the refreshing shelter of his cool and shady room. 

On hearing there was a wreck some few miles down 
the coast we raced across the beach to it as if it were a 
rare sight and amply repaid a journey to another 
continent. Heat and everything was forgotten, this 
solitary sandy stretch with the black hull of this disabled 
ship lying high in the distance seemed to conjure up 
for fleeting but precious moments that dormant spirit of 
romance, of boyhood’s irresponsible dreamings, Robin- 
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son Crusoe, savages, adventures floated across the mental 
vision. 

At any rate to capture this elusive feeling, this 
enthusiasm, was worth something, it comes to many of 
us but rarely. And we were not even disappointed when 
we reached this prosaic wreck, the glamour of the sea 
or of youth was over us. 

We did not retrace our steps, we made a short cut, an 
unwise proceeding perhaps in a strange trackless part. 
But we were full of faith, and the sun which was now 
slanting towards the west served as our guide. It was a 
lonely ride, the country hereabouts was an undulating 
waste of stones and low bushes, and its effect on us was 
not a cheerful one. 

We had dismounted and were leading our horses up 
a mountain path which in the rainy season was doubtless 
the bed of a rushing torrent, when midway we came 
upon a little village almost before we could be sure if 
the brown heaps of mud-built houses were irregularities 
of the ground so closely did they resemble the colour of 
the earth. These low-thatched huts had no windows in 
them, and by the side of each were clumps of thick 
bushes which were dragged to the entrance at night to 
protect the inmates from unwelcome visitors, biped or 
quadruped. In the centre of this squalid collection of 
huts there stood in the majesty of its might a square flat- 
roofed white-washed house, the home of the chief of the 
village, for all the world like the castle of the feudal 
baron which dominated the houses of the vassals and 
the power which that signified. As we clambered by it 
all the inhabitants turned out to see us, old dilapidated 
Moors and their womenfolk in dingy rags, and half-naked 
children. The old men gazed at us after their stolid 
fashion as if nought could surprise them, but the 
children showed a little more animation, for we were 
obviously a cause of wonderment to them. 

By way of friendly greeting we left a few handfuls of 
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copper coins among them and passed on. Looking 
back we saw them still staring, and on the roof of the 
only house were two muffled figures in white haiks in 
pathetic isolation as it were. They seemed the embodi- 
ment of the silent unfathomable East. 

The view of Tangier came before us suddenly like a 
glorious vision as we rounded the crest of a hill. The 
sky was lit up with the gorgeous hues of sunset a portion 
of which glory the mountains over Tetuan seemed to 
reflect, as did far below us the bird-like sails of the 
feluccas in the bay. The Mosque tower in the centre of 
the town with its green tiles flashed around the won- 
drous beauties of colour. 

In the calm of nightfall we wandered through the 
narrow streets of this Arab town, having at times to pick 
our way over bundles of rags that lay about, for beneath 
each bundle breathed the sleeping form of a homeless 
one. Ever and anon draped and muffled figures glided 
silently past in the darkness like spirits from another 
world. Reaching the beach everything was quiet, not 
a sound to be heard but the rippling of the water. The 
soft greyish tone of the town could be distinguished on 
the left and the sea glistened with flashes of phosphores- 
cent light. 

As I lay on the beach indulging in reverie my mind 
went back to my first visit here some few years before. 
The ship that was bringing me across the Straits was 
crowded with various types of men. They represented 
all nations, Spanish, Maltese, Moors, Greeks, Egyptians 
and the ragtag and bobtail of all corners of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

A sudden commotion arose on the boat; a_ wild 
powerful-looking Spaniard, who had been drinking some 
fiery spirit, goes raving mad as the effect reached his 
brain. There was consternation as he ran amok 
brandishing a knife; everyone fled from his presence 
panic-stricken. The whole of the upper part of his body 
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was tattooed back and front, on the chest being a large 
representation of the crucifixion. He was such a terrify- 
ing looking object that it was no wonder he struck 
terror in the hearts of the passengers. ‘Luckily before he 
could do any damage he was caught by several of the 
crew. His bloodthirsty defiant attitude then immediately 
changed, he wept, he supplicated for mercy as if death 
were to be his punishment. How it ended I know not, 
the interest in the occurrence was in the contrast of 
extreme moods. 

As this picture of a past experience came into 
the mind’s eye so also did another one of that landing 
from the steamer in a small boat with the huge turbaned 
Moor seated in the stern at the rudder. He was never 
silent, shouting continually in his unintelligible tongue 
to the rowers. I remembered that wave after wave came 
over the side and drenched us, and that even then our 
discomfort was not over, for before we could reach dry 
land we had to be carried on the backs of negroes. ~ 

This old-world town which was sleeping as peacefully 
as it has slept for ages and which has for so long silently 
withstood the onslaught of western progress and energy, 
seemed to me at last to be falling a victim. 

On this journey we had landed comfortably and pro- 
saically at a pier. True, there were the same animated 
scenes, Spanish, Arabic, broken French and English 
thrown at you in a series of exorbitant demands for 
services to render. Still I felt cheated. There was now 
an Hotel Cecil with grounds that ran down to the beach, 
with a well-lighted pavilion at the end, table d’hote 
dinners, shaded lamps and all the comforts of a tourist 
resort. It all seemed incongruous, the atmosphere of 
this curious and fascinating city of smells was far 
distant. I felt a tinge of regret that 1 had not gone to 
my former place where a turbaned Moor waited on me 
in a dreary room where everywhere were flies, flies and yet 
more flies; it was more in sympathy with the spirit of 
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the place. These are little signs, but they portend much, 
and I am glad that I have been able to catch a glimpse 
of this town so little spoiled with European ways, with 
the child-like ignorance and lack of ambition of its 
people and where joy, laughter and tears are unrepressed ; 
where life, in short, is simple, faith is simple and wants 
are few. 























AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
By D. E. Ouiver. 


loos fecundity of Strindberg’s mind has scarcely a 

parallel in the whole range of literature. His 
collected works in the Swedish edition comprise 115 
plays, novels, histories, essays, poems, and collections of 
stories; only a relatively small portion of which are 
translated into English. He wrote without a thought 
as to style and with the feverish haste of one whose 
livelihood depended upon the celerity of his pen. 
Madame Welinder, who spent the summer of 1884 with 
Strindberg and his family in Switzerland, gives a vivid 
account of his manner of writing. He wrote with 
feverish restlessness and endeavoured to master sleep- 
lessness with large doses of bromide. When she 
enquired if rest would not be better than bromide, 
Strindberg placed his hand upon his forehead as if in 
pain and answered in a tone of despair :— 


I cannot rest, however much I should like to. I must write 
for bread in order to maintain wife and children, and, even 
apart from this, I cannot stop. Whether I travel by train, 
or do anything else, my brain works incessantly, it grinds 
and grinds like a mill, and I cannot make it stop. I get no 
peace before I see my thoughts on paper, and then something 
new begins immediately, and there is the same misery. I 
write and write, and do not even read through what I have 
written. 


Rapidity of composition naturally led to frequent use 
of the same word within a short paragraph, careless 
tautology of ideas, and constant repetition of similar 
situations and episodes. Although he wrote to live it 
must not be assumed he wrote to order. He scarcely 
penned a line except for a deep purpose and sincerely 
believed the truth of all he wrote, at the time it fell from 
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his pen ; even though he changed his opinions frequently. 
His countrywoman, Miss L. Lind-af-Hageby, informs 
us, in her deeply interesting and superbly written 
biographical sketch, that Strindberg ‘‘ was endowed with 
ever-recurring youth; the decay of the old was imme- 
diately followed by birth of the new.’’ It is questionable 
whether any of our race can hope to master the thought 
and life of Strindberg, especially when we remember 
that the Swedish nation lacked the power or will to 
comprehend the finest intellect with which God had 
endowed them. They ostracized and persecuted him in 
life and but dimly realized his genius when his stormy 
existence had closed in eternal sleep. He is better 
appreciated and understood in Germany and France 
than in his own country. We know him best by his 
autobiographical novels and those wonderful series of 
plays, written between 1888—1897, in which he unfolds 
the inexorable drama of sex-antagonism. Of the latter 
the best known are: ‘‘ The Father,’’ ‘‘ Lady Julie,”’ 
‘* Comrades,”’ ‘‘ Creditors,’’ ‘‘ Facing Death,’’ ‘Playing 
with Fire,’’ and ‘‘ The Link.’’ His novels of an auto- 
biographical character, in their English dress, we are 
acquainted with under the titles: ‘‘ The Confession of 
a Fool,’’ ‘‘ The Son of a Servant,’’ ‘‘ In the Red Room ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Author.’’ Few men have put so much of 
their own lives into their writings as Strindberg. It has 
been said that language was given us to conceal our 
thought. Strindberg lays bare his soul with a frank- 
ness, few have had the courage and honesty to attempt. 
We gaze at once into the sordid depths of mankind, as 
well as unto the sublime heights of the human soul. He 
tears the veil from those hidden things which have been 
termed the sacred reticences of life and lays bare the 
hideous fabric of social iniquity. He has plumbed the 
depths and shoals of honour in both sexes with that 
remorseless thoroughness which fills the timorous soul 
of the conventionalist with horror. 
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August Strindberg was born at Stockholm on January 
22nd, 1849. His father was a small tradesman who 
became a bankrupt just prior to the birth of his remark- 
able son. Oskar Strindberg, however, had _ sufficient 
energy and ability to start again as a steamship agent, 
and after a long struggle succeeded in re-establishing 
his fortunes. August Strindberg’s whole life was a 
tragedy, his early years being spent in that worst form 


of poverty which is associated with attempts to maintain | 


an outward appearance of gentility upon an inward lack 
of substance. August was the third child, being born 
within two months of the marriage of his parents. 
Strindberg’s mother had been a barmaid and the legali- 
zation of her union with Oskar Strindberg was effected 
in spite of bitter opposition from her husband’s family. 
The latter claimed descent from a noble family and the 
resultant discord between the elder Strindberg and his 
connections gave August his first impression of that 
class struggle which possessed his mind throughout life. 
He tells us that fear and hunger were his first sensations. 
He dreaded darkness, went about in constant apprehen- 
sion of giving offence, of falling down, of knocking 
against things, or being in the way of his brother’s fists 
and of receiving chastisement from his parents. He was 
nobody’s favourite although he yearned deeply for a 
mother’s love. One must confess that it was not an 
easy matter to avoid contact with either animate or 
inanimate objects, when the whole family of seven 
children, two parents and a couple of servants lived and 
slept in three rooms. Furniture consisted principally of 
cradles and beds, children slept on ironing boards and 
chairs. Baptisms and _ funerals alternated. Small 
wonder then the mother developed phthisis after the 
birth of her twelfth child. Whatever be the conditions 
of family life to-day, we may have no real reason to 
lament the laxity of home life when we remember that 
Strindberg had deep cause to cry out from the depths 
of his soul :— 
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O glorious moral institution, holy family, inviolable, divine 
institution for the education of citizens in truth and virtue! 
Thou pretended home of virtues, where innocent children are 
tortured to speak their first lie, where will-power is crushed 
by despotism, where self-reliance is killed by narrow egoism. 
Family thou art the home of all social vices, the charitable 
institution for all lazy women. The forge for the chains of 
the breadwinner, and the hell of children. (‘‘ Strindberg,”’ 
by L. Lind-af-Hageby, p. 23.) 


This outburst follows a description of a punishment 
meted out to him for having been suspected of drinking 
some wine out of his aunt’s bottle, and upon blushing 
in response to his father’s query as to whether he had 
drunk the wine was beaten for the culprit. Fear of 
physical pain made him confess the deed he had never 
committed, and, upon telling his old nurse that he had 
suffered innocently, he was again thrashed as a liar as 
well as a thief. His school life was little happier than 
his home existence. Sent to an academy favoured by 
children of the upper middle class he found that his 
leather breeks and coarse strong boots, redolent of 
blubber and blacking, caused the velvet-bloused scholars 
to give him a wide berth. Here he observed that badly 
dressed boys were more severely thrashed than well- 
dressed ones, and that nice-looking lads escaped 
altogether. At the age of 13 he lost his mother, and in 
less than a year his father re-married—number two being 
his pretty housekeeper. Poor August was soon at 
loggerheads with his stepmother, and for another five 
years he continued to suffer the torments inseparable 
from his condition and temperament—although removal 
to better and more humane schools brightened an other- 
wise dour existence. The charm of nature around the 
fair capital of Sweden was at once the joy and solace of 
Strindberg’s life. If the domestic menage was hell, the 
beauty of the Skargard, the archipelago which guards 
this beautiful city’s approach, was Strindberg’s earthly 
paradise. His description of these thousands of rocks 
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and islands rising in ever-varying form and colour from 
the blue depths of the Baltic inspired many a purple 
passage in the ‘‘ Confession of a Fool’’ and “‘At the 
Edge of the Sea.’’ Here is one from the former book : 


I opened the window for a breath of fresh air and a look 
at the view beyond. A delicious breeze fanned my face, a 
breeze laden with the scent of lilac and the rising sap of the 
poplars. The lattice-work was completely hidden beneath the 
green leaves of the honeysuckle and wild vine; acacias and 
plane trees, well acquainted with the fatal whims of a northern 
May, were still holding back. It was spring, though the 
skeleton of shrub and tree was still plainly visible underneath 
the tender young green. Beyond the parapet, with its Delft 
vases bearing the mark of Charles XII, the masts of the 
anchored steamers were rising, gaily decorated with flags in 
honour of the May-day festival. Behind them glittered the 
bottle-green line of the bay, and from its wooded shores on 
either side the trees were mounting higher and higher, 
gradually, like steps, pines and Scotch firs on one side and 
soft green foliage on the other. All the boats lying at anchor 
were flying their national colours, more or less symbolic of 
the different nations. England with the dripping scarlet of 
the blood of her famous cattle; Spain striped red and yellow, 
like the Venetian blinds of a Moorish balcony; the United 
States with their striped bed-tick ; the gay tricolour of France 
by the side of the gloomy German flag with its sinister iron 
cross close to the flagstaff, ever reminiscent of mourning; the 
jerkinet of Denmark; the veiled tricolour of Russia. They 
were all there, side by side, with outspread wings, under the 
blue cover of the northern sky. The noise of carriages, 
whistles, bells and cranes lent animation to the picture; the 
combined odours of oil, leather, salt herrings and groceries 
mingled with the scent of lilac. An easterly wind blowing 
from the open sea, cooled by the drift ice of the Baltic, 
freshened the atmosphere. (‘“The Confession of a Fool,’ p. 5.) 





When eighteen Strindberg entered the University of 
Upsala, and during his first term was so poor that he 
could not afford to purchase the necessary books nor 
even pay for the wood wherewithal to heat the bare 
garret in which he resided. After passing through a 
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period of religious broodings resulting in his conversion 
to one of the pietistic sects who claim by their tenets to 
be the “‘ elect,’’ and to enjoy the monopoly of a dearly 
bought salvation, aptly described in the lines :— 


We are the sweet elected few, 
May all the rest be damned ; 

There’s room enough in Hell for you, 
We won’t have Heaven crammed. 


he veered round to a wider conception of religion which 
seeks a realization of God in Nature rather than in the 
Deistic headship of the Churches. Just prior to the 
commencement of his university career he supplemented 
his pitiful allowance of 3}d. per week for lunch by 
private tuition, during summer holidays, to a_ local 
baron’s son where he became friendly with the village 
vicar, who invited August to preach a sermon at his 
church. The practice of permitting serious-minded 
students to try their pulpit powers was not an uncommon 
event in Swedish religious circles. He rose to the 
occasion with avidity, for the thought that the baron 
and his lady, as well as the local gentry, would all have 
to listen reverently to his discourse rather tickled his 
fancy. He remembered, however, that he could no 
longer accept the orthodox conception of Jesus although 
he still believed in God. Mention of this difficulty to 
the vicar resulted in the assurance that so long as he 
believed in God there need be no real difficulty—the 
good Bishop Wallin had never mentioned Jesus in his 
sermons—but August must not talk too much about his 
wanderings from the orthodox fold. He ascended the 
pulpit after a week’s deliberation on his theme and 
boldly faced the crowded pews. He had previously 
sought God’s help to enable him after years of ignominy 
to strike a blow for freedom and truth. He spoke of 
conversion through free will and opened the portals of 
Heaven to all—publicans and sinners, rulers and harlots 
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—denouncing with vigour his old friends who were 
wallowing in the mire of hypocritical self-conceit. The 
vicar and congregation forgave the irregularities in 
admiration of his earnest eloquence, and the day closed 
in mutual satisfaction. His intermittent career at 
Upsala, spread over the years 1867—1872, proved 
unsuccessful from an academic point of view. The 
spirit of revolt was too strong within him to follow the 
set curriculum although he made every effort to become 
a dutiful learner and submit to the discipline of profes- 
sorial authority. He borrowed books and selected his 
own reading which his mind absorbed with intuitive 
and lightning celerity. At the end of his first term he 
returned to Stockholm and became a_ board-school 
teacher at a salary of £50 per annum, a sum which 
seemed to him, in those days, an opulent remuneration. 
The schoolmaster of eighteen was again face to face with 
the horrors of seething poverty and injustice. He 
refused to thrash children whose stunted, starved and 
sickly little bodies smote those tender cords of memory 
which pedagogic tyranny of his own schoolboy days 
had burnt into ‘the book and volume of his brain.’’ 
He wrote in ‘‘ Fermentation Time’’ of the suffering 
which had :— 


stamped on the faces of the lower classes that expression of 
hopelessness and torment which neither religious resignation 
nor the hope of heaven can obliterate, and from which the 
upper classes flee as from an evil conscience. 


He saw the transmitted evils of industrialism in the 
little ones committed to his care and as it were saw :— 


in miniature the lungs and the blood of the gas-worker ruined 
through sulphurous fumes; the shoulders and flattened feet of 
the smith; the brain of the painter, atrophied through the 
fumes of varnish and poisonous paints; the scrofulous erup- 
tion of the sweep; the contracted chest of the bookbinder ; 
here one heard the echo of the cough of the metal-worker and 
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the asphalt manufacturer, smelt the poisons of the wall-paper 

naker, noticed the watchmaker’s myopia in new editions. 
In truth, this was not a race which possessed the future, or 
upon which the future could reckon, and it cannot reproduce 
itself for any length of time, for the ranks of the artisans are 
constantly recruited from the country. 


At the age of 19 he exchanged the réle of schoolmaster 
for that of a student of medicine on the advice of an 
old doctor friend who offered him board and tuition in 
the healing art free of cost provided Strindberg would 
act as tutor to the doctor’s boys. He studied zoology, 
anatomy, botany and physics at the Technical Institute, 
his clinical experience being acquired as assistant at the 
bedside of the doctor’s patients. In the latter’s house 
he became acquainted with writers and artists. Plays, 
pictures, books, authors and actors were a common topic 
of conversation during leisure moments, and with enjoy- 
ment of this relaxation Strindberg’s interest in pathology 
rapidly waned. His failure to pass his preliminary 
medical examination at Upsala decided him, much to the 
good doctor’s regret, to abandon medicine for the stage. 
Schiller’s lecture ‘‘ On the Theatre as an Institution for 
Moral Education ’”’ filled his mind with a lofty and 
idealistic conception of the supreme mission of the stage. 
With characteristic thoroughness he ‘studied elocution 
and gesture. When his vocal exercises disturbed the 
peace of the doctor’s household he repaired to the fields 
and hills on the east side of Stockholm. Then followed 
a period of training at a school attached to the Dramatic 
Theatre. With his entry upon ‘‘ the boards’’ began 
that soul-crushing conflict between the golden dreams 
of fancy and the stern realities of the mummer’s lot. 
His first part was that of a ‘‘ nobleman ”’ in Bjérnson’s 
‘Mary Stuart’ with the single sentence: ‘‘ The Peers 
have sent an emissary with a challenge to the Earl of 
Bothwell.’’ The jealousies and petty affectations of the 
principal players amused and disgusted him, and after 
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a few months of ‘‘ supering ’’ he turned his attention to 
play-writing. From 1869 to 1881 his contributions to 
the dramatic art were the plays entitled: ‘‘ The Free- 
thinker,’’ ‘‘ Hermione,’”’ ‘‘ In Rome,’’ ‘‘ The Outlaw,”’’ 
“ Master Olaf,’ and ‘‘ The Year Forty-Eight.’’ Ibsen 
and Bjérnson’s dramas dominated the whole of the 
intellectual horizon of Scandinavia at this period, and 
Strindberg had been himself deeply inspired by 
“‘ Brand,”’ feeling the soul-struggles of Ibsen’s deliverer 
to be identical with his own, although he eventually 
turned from the gloom of the mountains and fjords of 
Norway, the poverty and rigid abstinence of its hardy 
folk to create a literature more characteristic of the 
volatile Swedes, and more in consonance with the 
natural aspects of his native land, and its wealth of 
smiling lakes and flower-strewn swards. In particular 
he manifested an intense contempt and dislike towards 
the Norwegian’s noble championship of feminist ideas. 
In ‘‘ The Confession of a Fool’’ he informs us that :— 


the famous Norwegian male blue-stocking had written a play 
(‘‘ The Doll’s House ’’) on this subject, and all feeble minds 
were obsessed by a perfect mania of finding oppressed women 
everywhere. I fought against those foolish notions, and 
consequently was dubbed ‘‘ mysogynist,’”’ an epithet which 
has clung to me all my life. 


Then follows a description of an amusing passage of 
arms on this subject with his first wife; whose sym- 
pathies were with Ibsen :— 


A few home-truths on the occasion of our next quarrel threw 
Marie into a violent fit of hysterics. It was just after the 
greatest discovery of the 19th Century in the treatment of 
neurotic diseases had been made. The remedy was as simple 
as all great truths. When the screams of the patient were at 
their loudest, I seized a water-bottle and thundered the magic 
words, ‘‘ Get up, or I shall pour this water over you!”? She 
stopped screaming at once and shot at me a look of sincere 
admiration, mingled with deadly hatred. For a moment I 
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was taken aback, but my re-awakened manhood would not 
be denied. Again I lifted the water-bottle and repeated the 
same threat. She rose to her feet, called me a blackguard, a 
wretch, an impostor—signs that my remedy had been effective. 

Husbands, duped or otherwise, believe me, for I am your 
sincere friend : this is the secret of the great cure for hysterics ; 
remember it, maybe the time will come when you need it! 
(‘‘ The Confession of a Fool,’ pp. 207-8, 7th ed.) 


The ruling motive of the book from which this quotation 
is taken is the struggle of a highly intellectual man to 
free himself from the bondage of sexuality, and from a 
woman who is a typical representative of her sex. 

The birthname of this lady was Siri von Essen, a 
daughter of Captain Carl Reinhold von Essen, and at 
the time of Strindberg’s first acquaintance with her she 
was the wife of Baron Wrangel, a Captain in the Life 
Guards. On her divorce she married Strindberg in 
December, 1877. The Baroness, her caprices and sen- 
suality, is the dominating theme of this best known, 
especially to English readers, of Strindberg’s works, and 
deserves careful perusal for the sake of its merciless 
exposure of one side of woman’s nature. He outshines 
Rousseau and Tolstoi in the naked sincerity with which 
he reveals his own weakness of mind and body even 
while, with iconoclastic vigour, he demolishes the idol 
of inordinate woman worship. His intimate knowledge 
of feminine nature is hardly equalled by any master— 
or indeed mistress—of literature. One need but remem- 
ber that besides his mother, whom he subjected to rigid 
sexual analysis, he was, after his divorce from the 
Baroness, to make two further experiments in matrimony, 
both of which failed to bring him or his wives 
happiness. 

In an essay entitled ‘‘ Woman-Hatred and Woman- 
Worship ”’ (1897) he wrote :— 


As I have the reputation of being a woman-hater, and people 
amuse themselves by calling me one, I am forced to ask myself 
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if I really am one. On looking back at my past life I 
discover that, ever since I became man, I have always lived 
in regular relations with women, and that their presence has 
aroused pleasant feelings in me, in so far as they have 
remained women towards me. But when they have behaved 
as the rivals of man, neglected their beauty and lost their 
charm, I have detested them by dint of a natural and sound 
instinct, for in them I sensed something of man, and an 
element of my own sex which I detest from the bottom of my 
heart. . . . Consequently, as I have been married three times 
and had five children, it is not very likely that I should be a 
woman-hater. 


Strindberg could echo the sentiment of Swinburne when 
he sang of :— 


. . the crown of our life as it closes 
Is darkness, the fruit thereof dust; 
No thorns go as deep as the roses’ 
And love is more cruel than lust. 
Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives, 
And marriage and death and division 
Make barren our lives. (‘‘ Dolores.’’) 


“The Confession of a Fool’’ will not wound the 
susceptibilities of a reader who desires to grapple 
seriously with problems of sex-psychology. One need 
not consider the feelings of petty souls whose strictly 
proper notions are inseparably linked to nasty ideas. 
To the .pure and earnest, knowledge of both good and 
evil in this, as indeed in all things, is good and of 
moment. Two of our greatest authorities on sex, viz., 
Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson inform us that : 


the sex-impulse remains more or less apart from the general 
life of civilised man. Though it can be caught up into what 
is best in him, it remains in great part pristine, uncivilised, 
untutored. . . . Even in the best of us there has surely to be 
recognised a volcanic element in sex, quite underlying the rest 
of our nature, and for that very reason shaking it from its 
foundations with tremor, if not catastrophe. There always 
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must be some measure of reversion—and even of wholesome 
reversion—to the savage and the animal. The pathological 
enters when this reversion sweeps us too far. There is a 
terrible truth in Walt Whitman’s image of man emerging 
** stuccoed all over with reptiles and quadrupeds,’”? and in 
Tennyson’s picture of ‘‘ reversion ever dragging evolution in 
the mud.” (‘‘ Sex.’”? Home University Library, p. 148.) 


Strindberg’s view is similarly expressed in the sentence 
of his that :— 


love regulated by social bonds proves to be a life-and-death 
battle, and free love brings in its train nameless and number- 
less diseases, causes misery in homes, and its victims are 
execrated and outlawed. (‘‘ Legends,” p. 30.) 


Surely this statement cannot be gainsaid. Marriage 
as at present ordained is a lottery—few be the prizes and 
innumerable the blanks. Marriage is a battle. How 
can it be otherwise? Religious or civil sanction cannot 
harmonize two discordant lives. We chose for better 
or for worse—often the latter. Those unions are indeed 
rare when: 


Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one, 


merge body and soul into divine comradeship. The 
strongest link in marriage, which alone keeps number- 
less couples, with more or less fidelity, within the bonds 
of their contract, is the child. Strindberg’s love for 
children was as boundless as the sea. His writings, and 
infinitely varied and interesting life, afford testimony in 
richest measure to the ennobling influence of children. 
In ‘‘ The Author’’ he writes of :- 


the wife who hitherto had been a comrade was endowed with 
another value as mother, and the ugly side of their relation- 
ship, which already had been noticeable, disappeared. A great, 
high mutual interest ennobled the relationship, made it more 
intimate, and roused dormant forces to activity. This time of 
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waiting was more beautiful than the period of the engagement 
and the honeymoon, and the arrival of the child the most 
beautiful in his life. When he held the new-born daughter 
in his arms he felt that the soul only achieves immortality 
through transformation in a younger body, and that a childless 
life is a carnivore which only eats others without being eaten. 
But he also experienced a strange feeling of having flowered 
and gone to seed. He was child again in his child, but he 
.himself felt that he had grown old. He was deposed and 
there was already a successor in the house. 


Strindberg’s view of marriage and life’s destiny is 
beautifully expressed in the allegorical play, ‘‘ The 
Journey of Lucky Peter’’ (1883), an irresistibly charming 
fantasy reminiscent of Maeterlinck’s adorable ‘‘ Blue 
Bird,’ though Strindberg, even when entering the 
realms of fairyland could not altogether abandon an 
appeal to intelligence. The hero’s guiding star Lisa, in 
response to Peter’s invitation to come with him on his 
journey to see the world and taste its luxuries and 
incidentally aid him in the endeavour to become a great 
man and a reformer, replies :— 


Not yet. But I will follow thee at a distance, and when 
thou dost meet with sorrow and need, and the sun of happiness 
is for thee o’erclouded, then I will be near thee with my weak 
support. Go thou out into life, see what wrongs are done 
there; but when midst filth and mire thou hast seen how even 
the flower of beauty thrives, then think on this: Life is made 
up of both good and bad. 


Peter returns, having accomplished his journey out 
into the world in search of greatness, happiness and 
honour: disillusioned he beseeches Lisa not to leave 
him again :— 


Lisa: No, Peter, for now I believe you love me. 

Peter: What good fairy sent you across my pathway ? 

Lisa : Do you still believe in good fairies? Mark you, when 
a little baby boy is born into the world a little baby 
girl is born somewhere, and they seek and seek until 
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they find each other. Sometimes they go amiss as to 
the right one, then it turns out badly; sometimes they 
never find each other, then there is much sorrow and 
affliction ; but when they find each other, then there is 
joy, and it is the greatest joy life holds. 
We must not assume that Strindberg had no sympathy 
with those feminist ideals which are entertained by ever- 
increasing numbers of intellectual and independent 
women. His two volumes of stories entitled ‘‘ Married’”’ 
(1884-86) created an immense impression in Sweden and 
led to his trial for blasphemy, which he courageously 
faced in order to save his publisher from prosecution. 
He was then residing in Geneva and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm to face the storm. He was 
triumphantly acquitted of this charge on November 17th, 
1884. The preface of the book embodied his views on 
the rights of women, and but for the general prejudice 
arising from the prosecution would have saved the 
writer from a charge of uncompromising enmity towards 
the emancipation of woman. After analysing the cause 
of unhappy marriages he presents his scheme for the 
future regeneration of woman under the title of Woman’s 
Rights. In the first place he would have woman share 
equal educational advantages with man. He _ then 
demands such educational reform as would eliminate 
class and sex differences. ‘‘ Unnecessary ’’ learning 1s 
to be abolished and a substitute found in a universal 
citizens’ examination—a degree of social competency 
requiring the arts of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
elementary instruction in the laws of one’s country, and 
a knowledge of the duties and rights of citizenship. He 
recommends the acquisition of one living foreign lan- 
guage though beyond this he would not go, for the time 
and opportunity at the disposal of an average citizen 
would be lacking, because, and these are Strindberg’s 
words :— 
the future will require every citizen to earn his living by 
manual labour in accordance with the law of nature. 
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Thus the regeneration of woman and the reform of 
marriage, are, in Strindberg’s view of 1884, realizable 
only under a socialistic régime of equality of opportunity. 
In co-education he sees the remedy for the insipid 
gallantry and sex mystification which are responsible for 
so many pangs of disillusionment after marriage. He 
wishes the theoretical equality of the sexes to be enforced 
in the relations between brothers and sisters. A girl 
should not expect a boy to give up his seat to her, and 
a brother should not count upon his sisters for the 
restoration of missing buttons and other creature com- 
forts. Votes for women are in short to be the preroga- 
tive of the enlightened woman of the future. ‘‘ Woman 
shall be eligible for election to every occupation,’’ and 
in marriage she is to retain her own name and not, as 
now, to be a feminine appendix ignominiously tacked on 
to the man, she is to be the master of her body, and the 
choice of motherhood. He writes :— 


Is anyone wiser or more fit to rule than the old mother who, 
through motherhood and the household, has learnt to reign 
and to administer? . . . Customs and laws will be softened, 
for no one has learnt forgiveness as a mother, no one knows 
as she does how patient, how indulgent one must be with 
erring human children. 


His early plays met with little success from a theatrical 
point of view. Strindberg’s outspoken attacks upon the 
shams and conventionalities of life disturbed the peace 
of mind of somnolent playgoers. One slice of good 
fortune, however, came his way when ‘‘The Outlaw ”’ 
chanced to attract the attention of Charles XV, King of 
Sweden, who personally expressed to the author the 
great pleasure he had experienced by a perusal of the 
Viking play, and the interest it had aroused in the kingly 
mind through the revival of old Norseman tales. After 
enquiries as to Strindberg’s financial prospects he 
ordered a yearly stipend of 800 kroner to be paid to him 
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from the privy purse. The royal bounty, however, was 
not of long duration, though while it lasted it enabled 
Strindberg to tide over difficulties at the university. 
Here he read everything except that required in the 
courses and quarrelled with every professor to whom 
he had to submit himself for examination. Ten years 
after the royal stipend ceased Strindberg learnt that he 
had been wrongly accused of writing defamatory verses 
about the king. He now decided to quit Upsala and 
seek work as a journalist in Stockholm. At a farewell 
gathering of his friends in Upsala he thanked them for 
their help and sympathy with him in his struggles, 
adding that :— 


a personality is not developed out of itself; out of each soul 
with which it comes in contact it sucks a drop, like the bee 
collecting its honey from millions of flowers, transforming it 
and passing it on as its own. 


From 1877 to 1880 the literary output of Strindberg 
consisted of novels and stories, including ‘‘ The Red 
Room,” ‘‘ From the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Here and There,’ ‘‘ Old 
Stockholm,’’ and ‘‘ He and She.’’ Between 1880-83 the 
plays, ‘‘ The Secret of the Guild,”’ ‘‘ Sir Bengt’s Wife,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Journey of Lucky Peter ’’; also ‘‘ Studies in 
the History of Culture,’’ a history of ‘‘ The Swedish 
People,’’ a volume of Satirical Sketches called ‘‘ The 
New Kingdom,” and further stories in historical setting 
in two volumes entitled ‘‘ Swedish Destinies and 
Adventures ’’; the last, however, not being published 
until 1892. The years 1883-6 yielded two volumes of 
poems, one of miscellaneous essays, a book entitled 
‘From Italy ’’; then the two famous books entitled 
** Married,”’ and finally ‘*‘ Real Utopias’’; the latter 
being stories dealing with his socialist phase of thought. 
His autobiographical novels written between 1886-88 
are ‘‘ The Bondswoman’s Son,’’ ‘‘ Fermentation Time,’’ 
‘In the Red Room,’’ and ‘‘ The Author,’’ also two 
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novels, ‘‘ The People of Hemso”’ and “ Fisherfolk.’’ 
In 1888 he wrote his ‘‘Sketches of Flowers and Animals,”’ 
and between 1887-97 he produced those great plays upon 
which his European fame will doubtless rest., They 
are: ‘‘The Father,’’ ‘‘ Lady Julie,’’ ‘‘ Comrades,” 
** Creditors,’’ ‘‘ Pariah,’’ ‘‘ Samum,”’ ‘‘ The Stronger,” 
“Facing Death,’’ ‘‘ The First Warning,’’ ‘‘ Debit and 
Credit,’’ ‘‘ Mother-Love,’’ ‘‘ Playing with Fire,’’ and 
** The Link.’’ Then followed, from 1889-90, a sketch of 
French rural life under the title ‘‘Among French 
Peasants ’’; the stories ‘‘ Tschandala,’’ ‘‘ The Island of 
Bliss ’’ and ‘‘At the Edge of the Sea.’’ From 1890-93, 
three volumes of essays, one entitled ‘‘ Fables,’’ his play 
“The Keys of Heaven,’’ and the famous or infamous 
“Confession of a Fool.’’ During the years 1893-99, we 
obtain three volumes of essays, two autobiographical 
novels, ‘‘ Inferno’’ and ‘‘ Legends,’’ two plays, ‘‘ To 
Damascus’’ and ‘‘Advent.’’ In 18g9—1900 came the 
plays ‘‘ There are Crimes and Crimes,’’ ‘‘ The Saga of 
the Folkungs,’’ ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa,’”’ “ Eric XIV” and 
“Gustavus Adolphus.’’ From 1go1-03 his contribu- 
tions to the drama were: ‘‘ Midsummer,’’ ‘“ Easter,’’ 
““The Dance of Death,’’ ‘‘ Engelbrecht,’’ ‘‘ Charles 
XII,’’ ‘‘ The Crown Bride,’’ ‘‘ Swanwhite,’’ ‘‘ The 
Dream Play,’’ “‘ Christina,’’ ‘‘ Gustavus III,’’ and ‘‘The 
Nightingale in Wittenberg.’’ In 1902-3 the stories, 
‘* Fairhaven and Foulstrand,’’ ‘‘ Sagas,’’ and ‘‘Alone,”’ 
an autobiographical novel. The year 1904 produced a 
novel, ‘‘The Gothic Rooms,”’ a volume of poems and two 
historical sketches : ‘‘ The Conscious Will in the History 
of the World ”’ and ‘‘A Free Norway.’’ In 1905-6, two 
volumes of stories in historical setting, ‘‘ Miniatures ”’ 
and ‘‘ New Swedish Adventures,’’ a novel in 1907 
“Black Flags’’ and ‘‘A Blue Book ’”’ in three volumes, 
being a synthetic philosophy on Strindberg’s life. From 
1907-09 there came his Chamber Plays: ‘‘ Storm,’ ‘‘The 
Burned Lot,’’ ‘‘ The Spook Sonata,’’ ‘‘ The Pelican ”’ 
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and ‘‘ The Black Glove ’’—and in 1907 two volumes of 
stories, ‘‘ The Festival of the Finished Building ’’ and 
“The Scapegoat.’’ His final plays were written in 
1908-9 and are: ‘‘ The Last Knight,’’ “‘ The Slippers of 
Abu Casem,”’ ‘‘ The Earl of Byjalbo,’’ ‘‘ The National 
Director’? and ‘‘ The Great Highway.’’ In the same 
years his dramaturgical writings consisted of criticisms 
of ‘* Hamlet,’’ “ Julius Czesar,”’ ‘* Macbeth ’’ and other 
plays of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Memorandum to the Members 
of the Intimate Theatre,’’ and ‘‘An Open Letter to the 
Same.”’ The last two years of his life, 1910-11, he wrote 
three philological works: ‘‘ The Origins of our Mother 
Tongue,”’ ‘‘ Biblical Proper Names,’’ and ‘ Roots of 
World Languages ”’; and lastly there are his ‘* Speeches 
to the Swedish Nation,’’ also volumes on ‘‘ The State 
of the People,’’ the ‘* Religious Renaissance,’’ and 
“China and Japan.”’ Besides this stupendous outpour- 
ing of literature he left behind a diary in which during 
the last 14 years of his life he recorded his visions and 
supernatural experiences which will not be published for 
some vears to come. Dr. John Landquist, the editor of 
the posthumous edition of Strindberg’s works, informs 
us that most of the MSS. :— 
are still in existence and are written with the utmost care in 
Strindberg’s clear and energetic hand, and are often beauti- 
fully ornamented. They reflect the neatness and order with 
which the author surrounded himself, and also the love with 
which he carried out his work. When writing medizval 
drama, Strindberg illuminated his MSS. like a medizeval 
handwritten manuscript with artistically designed and 
coloured initial letters, and with miniatures painted by himself 
—the whole harmonising with the period and surroundings 
in which the action takes place. On other pages there is 
interspersed in the writing itself such ornamentation as would 
correspond to the time and atmosphere of the written work. 
. . . He made very few alterations and hardly ever copied out 
his MSS. In later years he seldom corrected anything when 
once it had been written down. He did not like to read 
through his own works after having completed them. 
(‘* Strindberg,’”’ by Lind-af-Hageby, pp. 361-2.) 
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The mere enumeration of Strindberg’s writings is in 
itself enough to make one gasp, and a detailed study of 
them—even if all were available in English dress—needs 
far more leisure than an average business man with a 
literary bent has at his disposal. Suffice it, by way of 
explanation, to admit my knowledge of Strindberg is 
confined to about thirty out of his 115 books already 
enumerated. Thus you will appreciate my inability to 
do more than touch the fringe of a vast subject. Those 
sufficiently interested cannot do better than turn to the 
illuminating pages of Miss Lind-af-Hageby, published 
by Stanley Paul and Co.; or to the introduction by 
Edwin Bjérkman to Duckworth and Co.’s edition of 
some of Strindberg’s principal plays—never losing 
sight of the fact that his life is in itself an engrossing 
study, while many of his plays are masterpieces of 
beautiful fantasy, penetrating psychology and ennobling 
thought. Strindberg had tasted 


The lilies and languors of virtue 
as well as 


The raptures and roses of vice. (Swinburne, ‘‘ Dolores.’’) 


He was born with defiance of the Decalogue upon his 
lips. His books should be read in the light of one whose 
whole career was a journey along the Dolorous Way. 
He who seriously ponders over social and economic 
problems cannot avoid being in perpetual conflict with 
the conventional forces of the day. His mind is 
detached, it possesses a cosmopolitan breadth of view, 
thus avoiding the blurred vision seen through national 
spectacles, and above all his mind is ever mistrustful of 
the mob line of thought. In the great crises of life the 
motive force that governs and directs and to which 
mankind must eventually submit, is the prerogative of 
a few souls, of whose existence the masses are scarcely 
conscious. Such a one was, and indeed is, Strindberg. 
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He lived and worked for humanity. He has been 
designated the Shakespeare of Sweden, and indubitably 
Strindberg’s genius is akin to the greatest of dramatists 
in that quality which is not for an age but destined to 
mould thought in the ages to come. 

Strindberg became, in 1874, assistant librarian 
in the Royal Library of Stockholm, and his 
worst struggle with poverty and _ disappointment 
came to an end. He devoted a year to the 
study of the Chinese language and catalogued the 
whole series of Chinese MSS. which are the pride of 
this library. The ancient culture of the celestial empire 
fascinated Strindberg, for the mystic in him found a 
congenial atmosphere in the Land of the Yellow Dragon. 
His novel, ‘‘ The Red Room,”’ is worthy attention as a 
reflex of the conditions of life and society in the literary 
Bohemia of Stockholm. The central figure of the book 
is Arvid Falk—or Strindberg the Idealist. Everything 
that is dishonest, cruel, banal, hypocritical and vile in 
the social system is herein ruthlessly exposed. Having 
read the book I can endorse the views here quoted :- 


He found in the depths of the human heart the seven deadly 
sins, and he traced their poison in every human relationship 
under the cloak of respectability, in the qualities which lead 
to worldly success and honour. Oblique finance, dishonest 
company-promoting, show philanthropy, unctuous religiosity, 
servile journalism, create characters which are drawn in bold 
and dark outline with strongly concentrated colours, but 
without the exaggeration of which he was accused. The 
characters are so typical of human weakness and wickedness, 
the psychological analysis of motives and acts so accurate, 
that the indictment of the book remains true in spite of 
changes in social form and personal types. The pompous 
publisher who grows fat on the brains of young authors, 
whilst he intimidates them by depreciation; the editor who 
finds favour with his party and his employers by suppressing 
every unwelcome truth and spreading every useful party lie; 
the money-lender who builds up a banking business through 
exploitation of financial ruin of others, are contrasted with the 
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unsuccessful and the unworldly. (‘‘ Strindberg,” by Lind- 
af-Hageby, p. 138.) 


Strindberg was well versed in English literature and 
art. His favourite novelist being Dickens and artist 
Turner. His cosmopolitan mind could not rest even in 
his beloved Stockholm. He resigned his librarianship 
and spent a great portion of his life in Paris, Berlin, 
Geneva, Lausanne and other European cities. In Paris 
he met Bjornson and a great friendship was cemented. 
They had much in common, although, in 1894, Bjérnson 
described his Swedish brother as one who :— 


has been a pietist, and is so still, in spite of many experiences 
—not religiously, but morally. A cause is for him only 
persons, bring them out, whip them. 


Strindberg hated militarism, and the pacifist movement 
presented itself to him as one of the greatest of the time. 
He subscribed liberally to further the cause of inter- 
national peace, when flush with money, but alas! poor 
Strindberg was more often than not the slave of an empty 
pocket. In youth he felt his oneness with the proletariat 
and stedfastly held to the faith that the peoples of the 
world had no common hatred towards each other. He 
describes the officer caste as the peacocks of the social 
fowl-yard. The inhumanity of war and the reality of 
human brotherhood are presented in his story entitled 
‘* Remorse,”’ taken from ‘‘ Real Utopias,’’ with a delicate 
artistry that enhances the value of his appeal against 
the horrors of the battlefield. Someone has said that 
churches were built to please the priest but how much 
greater the truth is it to aver that war is made in the 
interest and pleasure of the Master militarist, the 
aristocratic diplomatist, the power-loving statesman and 
the armament -maker. The titanic struggle at present 
deluging Europe in blood and misery imparts a measure 
of interest to a statement made by Strindberg which has 
not only the merit of truth but that prophetic quality 
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which a post-war settlement is likely to realize. In 
““ Legends ”’ he wrote :— 


A German author asks my opinion of Count Bismarck for a 
paper which is collecting adverse and favourable opinions of 
the Chancellor. My own opinion was this: ‘‘ I must admire a 
man who has understood how to dupe his contemporaries so 
well as Bismarck. His work was supposed to be the unifica- 
tion of Germany, and yet he has divided the great kingdom in 
two, with one Emperor in Berlin and another in Vienna.” 
(P. 128.) 


Personally my. fervent hope is that both Emperors 
will be compulsorily retired on an island in the far 
Pacific; the lumber of monarchy swept into the limbo 
of a well-deserved oblivion; and a true union of the 
Germanic people be effected under a democratic republic. 
Failing this most happy consummation let us at least 
cherish the ideal of a Germany relieved of its unholy 
annexations and united with the Teutons of Austria: of 
a homogeneous Poland, and lastly of a union of Slavonic 
peoples under the zgis of a great Balkan Federation of 
free and self-governing States. 

The concluding pages of my paper concern Strindberg 
as a dramatist. In this rdle he occupies a place in some 
degree above his fellow Scandinavians Ibsen or Bjérn- 
son. His essay on ‘‘ Modern Drama and the Modern 
Theatre,’’ written in 1889, gives the keynote of his views 
on the subject conveyed by the title :— 

Let us have a theatre where we can be horrified by the 
horrible, where we can laugh at what is laughable, play with 
playthings; where we can see everything without being 
shocked, if that which has hitherto been concealed behind 
theological and zesthetical hangings is revealed. Though old, 
conventional laws may have to be broken, let us have a free 
theatre, where everything is admitted except the talentless, 
the hypocritical and the stupid. 


The differences and similarities between the three Scan- 
dinavians and their great European confreres are so 
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admirably and concisely stated by Miss Lind-af-Hageby 
that in justice to my theme and to cover my incompe- 
tency, her luminous phraseology, which has scarcely an 
equal in modern dramaturgic literature, must again be 
laid under contribution :— 


nee one 














The two great Norwegian dramatists presented an orderly 
development in the choice of dramatic form, which makes the 
study of their art an exercise in the logic of temperament. 
The natural romanticism of Ibsen’s early plays passed into 
the classical art of ‘‘ Ghosts.’’ The intellectual modernism of 
the later Ibsen was the ripeness anticipated by every shrewd 
observer of the course of his mind. The art of Ibsen is 
complex, yet simple. Born out of the depths of his love of 
truth and his love of beauty, it arose, well formed, palpable, 
a thing for all the world to see and hear, an indictment of 
the gigantic social fraud to which all must ultimately listen. 
It is essentially exoteric. So is the art of the rival and minor 
playwright, Bjérnson, who has given the world its most 
perfect dramatised sermons. Strindberg’s art is incalculable, 
subtle, the caprice of a spirit that cannot exhaust itself: 
esoteric because it is ever rooted in the unconscious. His 
plays may be read and seen by the many, but at present they 
will be understood only by a few. In versatility of dramatic 
form Hauptmann stands nearest Strindberg. He has almost 
as many strings to his harp as the Swede—he has written 
naturalistic plays and fairy drama, social plays and mystical 
drama, farce, comedy, romance and realism. Both dramatists 
are impelled by pity for human suffering, but the pity that 
guides Hauptmann, and which is typified by ‘‘The Weavers,”’ 
is an elemental, earthbound pity, concerned with food and 
poverty, lack of shelter and work. Strindberg’s pity is 
transcendentalised ; it hovers round the greater mysteries of 
existence itself, seeks to extract the human spirit from the 
curse of illusions. Hence the absence of finality in his 
writings. No book gives the impression of being quite 
finished ; they all transmit the ache for a new point of view. 
Whilst Maeterlinck has evolved a philosophy of spiritualised 
tranquillity, and administers a soothing narcotic for the Soul 
Rampant in the twilight of his charmed castle, Strindberg 
walks on, acutely conscious of the thorns upon which he 
treads. Whilst Bjérnson, satisfied, proclaims his ideal of 
physical purity and throws down ‘“ A Gauntlet” at vice, 
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Strindberg is haunted by the ideal of the human soul’s un- 
attainable purity from dross. Whilst Bernard Shaw cuts the 
world’s perplexities with a joke, a flashing paradoxical joke, 
Strindberg raises his hands in threatening condemnation at 
the Godhead Himself. (Pages 316-8.) 


One example, not the worst nor even the best, of 
Strindberg’s dramatic art must suffice. It is taken from 
his powerful one act play ‘‘ Lady Julie.’”’ The leading 
character is a pretty, neurotic, sensual, useless woman, 
blue-blooded and empty-minded. The scene is laid in 
the Count’s kitchen, and the Count’s daughter is alone 
with Jean, the valet, and Christine the cook, to whom 
Jean is betrothed. Lady Julie has graced the servants’ 
dance with her presence and pays marked attention to 
Jean. Christine goes out to church. Jean and Julie are 
alone in the kitchen and she encourages him to make 
love to her. The servants and their friends return for 
the dance, and Lady Julie not wishing to be found alone 
with Jean, takes refuge with him in his bedroom. The 
merrymakers having departed they re-enter the kitchen. 
Julie is no longer Lady Julie, the valet has become her 
master. He proposes immediate flight to Switzerland 
or the Italian lakes. Suggests they both embark upon 
hotel-keeping. She will be mistress of the house before 
whom the guests will humbly lay their gold. She cannot 
rise to his enthusiasm and yearns for the comfort of 
love :— 

Julie: That is all very fine. But, Jean, you must give me 
courage. Say that you love me. Come and take me in 
your arms. 

Jean (hesitating) : I would like to, but I dare not. Not here 
in this house. I love you without doubt. Can you 
doubt it? 

Julie (shyly, with true womanly feeling) : You! Say “‘ thou ” 
to me. Between us there are no longer any barriers. 
Say “‘ thou.” 

Tean (troubled) : I cannot. There are still barriers between 
us so long as we remain in this house. There is the 
past, there is the Count. I have never met anyone who 
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compelled such respect from me. I have only to see 

his gloves lying on a chair to feel quite small. I have 

only to hear his bell, and I start like a shying horse. 

And when I now look at his boots, standing there so 

stiff and stately, it is as if something made my back 

bend. (He kicks the boots.) Superstition, prejudice 
which have been driven into us from childhood, but 
which may be as easily forgotten again. If you will 
only come into another country, into a republic, people 
will cringe before my porter’s livery. People shall 
cringe, but I shall not cringe. I was not born to cringe, 
for there is stuff in me; there is character in me; and 
if I once grip the lowest branch you shall watch me 

climb. To-day I am a lackey, but next year I am a 
proprietor; in ten years I shall be independent, and 
then I go to Roumania, and get myself an order. I can 
—mark well I say I can—die a count. 

Fine, fine! 
Ah, in Roumania a man can buy a count’s title, and 
then you will be a countess—my countess. 

: What do I care for what I have cast aside! Say that 
you love me, or else, ah, what am I else? 

: I will say it a thousand times—later on. But not here. 
And, above all, no sentimentality, or all is lost. We 
must keep cool like sensible people. (He takes out a 
cigar, cuts the end, and lights it.) Sit down there, and 
I will sit here, and then we can chat as if nothing had 
happened. 

(in despair) : Oh, my God! Have you no feelings ? 

: I! Why, there is no one more sensitive than I, but I 
can command my feelings. 

: A short time ago you would have kissed my shoe, and 
now. 
(coldly): Yes. But now we have something else to 
think about. 








They cannot fly without money. Jean suggests she 
should help herself to the Count’s spare cash and taunts 
her with weakness when she hesitates to steal. Even- 


tually 


she does take the money and prepares to leave 


home with Jean, but wishes to take with her a favourite 
pet Greenfinch. Jean infuriated at the delay caused by 


such sentimentality snatches the bird from her and 
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decapitates it. The man’s brutality and meanness appal 
her, she reels under the humiliation she has brought 
upon herself and hurls curses at the upstart lackey. The 
Count returns, is heard to enter his room, the bell rings 
and the mean soul of the servant returns. Julie, mad 
with fear, remorse and shame is incapable of action. 
Jean’s one thought is obedience to the Count’s summons. 
Julie implores him to tell her what to do, and with as 
little compunction as he would have displayed in hand- 
ing to Lady Julie her riding-whip, the beast holds out 
his razor. She takes it, leaves the room in that firmness 
born of despair, and kills herself. 

In his preface to Lady Julie, Strindberg analyses this 
type of woman and asserts that she : 

is a modern character, not as if the half-woman, the man- 

hater, had not existed in all times, but because she has now 


been discovered, has appeared on the scene and created a 
disturbance. 


He regards such women as a danger to the race, because 
of their power to attract degenerate men and transmit 
their own misery to another generation. They sell 
themselves for ‘‘ power, decorations, distinctions and 
diplomas,’’ and generate beings of undecided sex to 
whom life offers no prospect of higher existence. 
Strindberg’s naturalistic and psychological plays are not 
pleasant reading. One turns to them for insight into 
the deep mysteries and complexities of human character 
—not for solace or joy. Honestly unpleasant they are 
as the poles apart from the pornographic frivolities of 
fashionable playwrights. They are shallow creatures all, 
and Strindberg is not of their element :— 


‘The reproach was levelled against my tragedy, ‘ The 
Father,’ ’’ says Strindberg, ‘‘ that it was so sad, as though 
one wanted merry tragedies. People clamour for the joy of 
life, and theatrical managers order farces, as though the joy 
of life consisted in being foolish, and in describing people as 
if they were each and all afflicted with St. Vitus’s Dance or 
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idiocy. I find the joy of life in the powerful, cruel struggle 
of life, and my enjoyment in discovering something, in 
learning something. Therefore I have chosen an unusual, 
though instructive case, in other words, an exception, but a 
great exception which confirms the rule, and which is sure to 
offend the lovers of the banal. The simple brain will further 
be shocked by the fact that my motives behind the action are 
not simple, and that there is not one view alone to be taken 
of it. An event in life—and this is a comparatively new 
discovery—is generally produced by a whole series of more 
or less deep-seated motives, but the spectator chooses for the 
most part the one which is easiest for him to grasp, or the 
one most advantageous to the reputation of his judgment. 
Take a case of suicide as an example. ‘ Bad business,’ says 
the bourgeois ; ‘ Unhappy love,’ say the women; ‘ Sickness,’ 
says the disease-ridden man; ‘ Shattered hopes,’ the bank- 
tupt. But it is possible that the motives lay in all of these 
causes, or in none, and that the dead man hid the real one 
by putting forward another which has thrown a more favour- 
able light on his memory.” (“‘Strindberg,”’ by Lind-af-Hageby, 
Pp. 210-1.) 


It is impossible to quote dialogue from plays of this 
type and from such extracts glean the inner meaning of 
the author’s theme. Strindberg’s drama must be studied 
in its entirety. Character is linked to character, scene 
to scene, and thought to thought—and this applies in the 
main to all his naturalistic and psychologic plays. In 
parts they are almost meaningless, but taken as a whole 
they focus a vivid light upon abstruse problems of 
deepest moment to human thought. Strindberg’s real- 
ism is always subservient to ideas and those ideas are 
the outcome of personal experience in the bitter school 
of tribulation. In Dante’s words :— 


There riseth up to mortals through diverse trials the light 
of the world. 


Madness, for example, is a constant theme with Strind- 
berg, indeed in his dramatic treatment of lunacy he will 
bear comparison with the creator of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Lear ”’ 
and ‘‘ Macheth.’’ There are as many mad and partly 
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mad folk in Strindbergian drama as in the work of the 
Master Elizabethan. He had this advantage over 
Shakespeare—the pre-eminently sane genius—for Strind- 
berg became mad even as Tasso and Cellini, Poe and 
Blake, Cowper and Lamb. 


Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted all the grandeur 
and wildness of fancy till you have gone mad. 


So wrote the gentle author of ‘ Elia.’’ Genius and 
madness are near allied. 


The lunatic, the lover and the poet are of imagination all 
compact. 


How much poorer would the world have been without 
its illustrious madmen ! 

Strindberg is the Shakespeare of Sweden in that he 
has given to his country its great historical dramas; he 
is the Maeterlinck of Sweden by virtue of his fairy and 
allegorical fantasies, and by his serious plays he stands 
a unique master dramatist to the land that gave him 
birth. 

Strindberg the poet, artist, naturalist, materialist, 
atheist, alchemist, mystic, philosopher, economist, and 
Swedenborgian is matter enough for a dozen essays 
such as this. Strindberg was not only an individual 
man who lived, wrote and suffered, his work is ‘‘a 
literature ’’’ from which the earnest student may glean 
wisdom in richest measure, if with open mind he searches 
diligently for truth—not the pleasant truth only but the 
hideous truth as well, for out of evil springeth good even 
as good overcometh evil :- 

The last time Strindberg was in full possession of his senses 
was late on Monday afternoon, May 13th, 1912. He recognised 
his daughter Greta, who sat by his bed, and her husband, 
Dr. Philp. He was fully aware that the end was near. He 
made a sign that he wished to have his Bible which lay on 
the table by the bed. They gave it him; he took it in his 
hand and said: ‘ All that is personal is now obliterated. 1 
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have done with life and closed the account. This is the only 
truth.’? He kissed his daughter, but only said ‘‘ Dear Greta.” 
Then he said to Dr. Philp, ‘‘ Are you still here, Henry?” 
After talking a little more, his last utterance was, ‘‘ Now I 
have said my last word. Now I talk no more.” He kept his 
Bible so closely clasped to his breast as though that were the 
only thing he had to hold fast before the end. (From the 
** Aftonbladet,’’ Stockholm, May 15, 1912.) 


Such was the passing of August Strindberg in the 
64th year of his age; and may we not in imagination 
associate his last conscious thoughts with those of the 
Emperor Julian who uttered in anguish the cry, idealised 
by the muse of Swinburne :— 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 

The world has grown grey from thy breath ; 
We have drunken of things lethean, 

And fed on the fulness of death. 


For the glass of the years is brittle, 
Wherein we gaze for a span; 
A little soul for a little, 
Bears up this corpse which is man. 
So long I endure, no longer, 
And laugh not again, neither weep, 
For there is no God found stronger than death; 
And death is a sleep. 





“A STRANGE COINCIDENCE 


By Witi1am Drxon Cos.ey. 


Y friend C. had been writing me all summer, urging 

me to spend a week-end with him in the little 

manufacturing town on the Yorkshire border, where he 

was assistant to the local medical man, a post he had 

obtained after passing out of the Owens Medical School 
some months ago. 


From one cause or another it was late in the year 
before I could accept his invitation, so that it was already 
dusk when I arrived about four p.m. But dark as it was, 
it was possible to see enough to make it plain, that the 
place was a particularly sordid-looking specimen of its 
type—straight rows of ugly stone houses, and a dozen 
mills set on a wide bleak moorside. 

However, I found my friend up to the eyes in work 
and sufficiently contented, quite at home with his chief 
Murray, a genial Irish medico, with all his countryman’s 
talent for making you comfortable and at ease. 

In the evening I was pressed into service to add the 
‘* aqua pura q. suff.’’ to the bottles set out in apparently 
never-ending rows by the two doctors, but towards ten 
o’clock the last bottle had disappeared, and the three of 
us along with a Mr. Emmott (a local millowner, who 
usually dropped in for a smoke once or twice a week) 
were soon seated round the surgery fire, ready for a little 
relaxation after the strenuous day. It was a snug 
enough place, evidently the smoke-room and lounge of 
the house, shabby and untidy, or it would not have 
belonged to an Irishman, but with the firelight dancing 
on the rows of big bottles, worn and therefore comfort- 
able, armchairs, short red curtains and reek of old 
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tobacco, it made by no means a bad example of comfort 
as understanded of men. 


I forget what turned the conversation upon ghosts 
and such supernatural matters, but C. was soon laying 
down the law, with all the assurance to be expected from 
the newness of his Diploma, taking of course the sceptic’s 
side. To my astonishment Murray fought hard on the 
other side, even displaying a considerable vein of super- 
stition. To ribald remarks about the ‘ ghosts of 
breeches and waistcoats ’’ the disputants paid only the 
attention of silent contempt, and the discussion waxed 
fast and furious. 

Meanwhile Emmott had been sitting on the far side of 
the fire silently pulling at his pipe. At this point he 
rose, and suddenly interjected: “‘ You two are talking 
a lot of theoretical nonsense, you are like those fellows 
who read yarns of the Western Plains and think they 
would understand a cowpuncher if they met one. Fill 
your pipes, make yourselves comfortable, and I’ll pass 
on to you my small contribution to the annals of the 
subject.”’ 


You won’t remember Ritson. He was manager of the Bank 
here, a fine fellow really, but a bit ‘‘ touched” on this 
Psychological Society stuff; he’s gone south these fifteen 
years, but I still hear from him occasionally. We saw a 
great deal of each other in those days, and when he got a bad 
attack of ‘‘ wanting to investigate a case of real importance 
himself,’’ well, I heard about it. I naturally didn’t bother 
much about such stuff at the mill, but one day I overheard 
some of the hands talking about noises, and lights having 
been seen again at the Old Valley Mill. I may as well explain 
that this Valley Mill was an old disused place standing in a 
little valley half a mile or so outside the town as it was then. 
Here was the usual murder business heaven knows how long 
ago, and of course it had been haunted ever since. It was 
supposed to have stood empty on that account. Far more 
probably it was because it was an old-fashioned out-of-date 
place, un-get-at-able, full of narrow staircases and the odd- 
shaped rooms and corners beloved of our grandfathers, and 
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standing by the river it had at one time been driven by a 
water-wheel. 

Why I was foolish enough to mention the nonsense to Ritson 
I don’t know to this day, but you can guess the rest. We 
nearly quarrelled, but I had to give way, and partly influenced 
by the hope that a night of it might cure him, I found myself 
fixed up for a night in the following week. 

With the luck we deserved, it was a wet blustering sort of 
night when Ritson came round for me, and it was no pleasant 
job turning out of a warm room into a wild autumn night, 
loaded up with rugs, tobacco, and whatever else I could think 
of to make myself comfortable, not forgetting matches and a 
lantern. 

I knew the place well, and as the ghostly happenings were 
stated to take place in an old weaving-shed on the ground 
floor, my idea was to make myself comfortable in a small 
room on the first floor, only lit by a long narrow small paned 
window that had not been bricked up when the weaving-room 
was added. It was an uncanny job going down the steep 
cinder road to the mill. It was too dark to see, and what 
with the noise of the wind and rain and the river at the back 
it was impossible to make yourself understood if you tried to 
speak. I found the side door I was looking for, and climbing 
a narrow, winding, stone staircase we entered the little room. 
I believe Ritson’s enthusiasm had by now waned considerably, 
and the sight of the dirty hole he was in when I struck a 
light didn’t add to it. But he set to work with me quite 
cheerfully to make things comfortable with the rugs and so 
on, and even went so far as to attempt a little window cleaning 
with a pocket handkerchief. 

At last there was nothing more to do, and we sat gazing 
at the black window in front of us, pipes alight and the 
lantern at our feet. Time dragged heavily, and I don’t think 
Ritson would have needed much persuasion had I suggested 
departing, but I was determined he should have his full dose 
once for all. 

I don’t remember much more till Ritson started suddenly to 
his feet, knocking over the lantern as he did so. He was 
gazing hard to the left, down into the room below. Looking 
in the same direction I saw a man’s face standing out against 
the darkness with the utmost clearness, and so life-like you’d 
have sworn it was real. Then it vanished. 

The old place was full of noises. We could hear the wind 
and rain, the rushing of the swollen stream, the creaking of 
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loose boards and shutters, and these ‘noises sounded suddenly 
ten times more loudly than before. Then before our eyes—- 
within a few seconds as it seemed—the whole horrible tragedy 
was enacted, while we gazed through the dirty window as on 
to a lantern screen. 

The place was dimly lighted up; we saw a broken table 
with a candle upon it, a few upturned boxes, a heap of rags 
or clothes in a corner, a big hulking brute with ‘‘dangerous”’ 
written all over him, and just sidling through the door a 
cowed, wet and draggled woman. She shuffled along the far 
wall, apparently giving the man as wide a berth as possible. 
Then she turned her back on him, and was apparently 
reaching up to some shelf or hole in the wall when the man 
suddenly stepped across the space which divided them and 
dealt her a terrific blow on the head with a heavy stick or bar. 
So realistic was the whole thing that I distinctly remember 
then thinking I could hear the sound of the blow above the 
noises of the night. 

The woman turned, blood streaming down her face, raised 
here arms above her head as if to protect it, and ran towards 
the man, with what idea heaven only knows. She was 
received with another terrible blow, and sinking down by the 
table lay there, done for apparently. In fascinated horror, 
however, we saw a bloody face with wide-staring, non-seeing 
eyes slowly appear above the table, and once more the 
murderous weapon fell, and the whole scene vanished. 

How we got home I cannot tell you. I know I was shattered 
in mind and body as though I’d been through an earthquake. 
I was violently sick and spent hours vainly praying for sleep, 
drinking brandy—anything I could get at—a wreck. 


Emmott suddenly ceased and we sat in silence. 

C., though undoubtedly the most upset, was the first to 
pull himself together and say, though in a somewhat 
shaky voice : ‘‘A weird instance of the power of imagina- 
tion.”’ 

‘1 know it wasn’t,’’ said Emmott quietly. 

‘* How can you know that ?”’ said C. 

‘* Because,’’ said Emmott slowly, ‘‘ two days later 
there was found in the place the huddled body of a 
woman with the head bashed into a bloody pulp beside 
an overturned table and a heavy cudgel.” 
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MENACE. 


(November, 1914.) 
| By Lionev Bircu. 


N° high and shining chivalry is this that now we meet, 
Such as of old we honour’d in a noble foe’s defeat ; 

We face a people arrogant with lust of pride and power, 

Boasting a grim barbaric joy in Armageddon’s hour. 

We draw the sword against a foe whose fierce and 

| ruthless hand 

Wields not the blade of honour, but the butcher’s reek- 
ing brand; 

One who the lordship of a world with iron hand would 
seize,— 

Heirarch of frenzied ethics:'and oblique philosophies ;— 

A foe ablaze with murderous hate, who vaunts the only 
right 

Of the death-belching cannon—of devastating Might. 

The reek of burning cities marks the path of his 


advance— 

The waste of stricken Belgium, the ravish’d fields of 
France. 

The War-lord’s word is spoken: ‘‘ On to the English 
shore ! 


On to the Isle Inviolate, inviolate no more! 

On, on thro’ wrack and ravin, on, on thro’ flame and 
death ; 

On, on, till hated England quakes at red Battle’s breath ! 

March on, smite on, destroying, trampling their armies 
down; 

On, on, in fire and fury, to the sack of London Town! 

On, tho’ ye drench in one red dew the hamlet and the 

plain ; 
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On, till stark Horror shrieks aloud—‘ The Hun is come 
again!’ 

On, tho’ ye ’whelm an anguish’d world in War’s torren- 
tial gust; 

On, till the pride of England be humbled to the dust !’’— 

The War-lord’s word is spoken: we know its meaning 
well, 

And knowing, face unflinching the unleash’d hordes of 
hell. 

We answer not his spleen with spleen, and give not 
hate for hate, 

But, grimly calm, our hour abide, in silence shape our 
fate. 

Resolved we face the issue; we dream no idle dreams; 

Not ours to prate of “‘ culture ”’ 
Rheims ; 

Not ours with babes’ and women’s blood our angry steel 
to stain, 

With the blackmailers of Brussels and the sackers of 
Louvain. 

Not ours the ruffian lust of war, but ours its threat 
to dare, 

To front the fiery onset and the triumph still to share— 

To stand to every surge of strife, a ramp of English rock, 

And meet unmoved, unshaken, the fierce and bloody 
shock. 

Ours on the fields of Flanders, ours on the fields of 
France, 

Ours on the plains of Rhineland, to meet with sword and 
lance, 

With bayonet and bullet, with spitting shot and shell, 

The hordes of Teuton fury, the back-borne hosts of hell ! 

Heroes of dauntless Belgium, one in the task are we! 

One with the gallant Frenchman, comrade in victory! 

Yea, and with mighty Russia join we our hand and 

power, 


with the ravishers of 
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Trusting the quicken’d spirit that thrills her in this hour, 

Rank’d ’gainst the might and menace whose envy else 
would break 

Alike our living liberties and those that stir and wake. 

The War-lord’s word is spoken: the thunder of the guns 

Roars back a ready answer to the challenge of the Huns. 

“The Day *’ has come you wish’d for; its ending is not 
vet, 

O Lord of Crime and Carnage !—Until its sun has set 

Keep well vour ‘‘ Watch upon the Rhine’?! Our 
British word shall be 

Roar’d o’er its flood, and roar’d again upon the banks 
of Spree! 
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HEAD OF ITALIAN. 


Painted at the Herkomer School, Bushey, Herts., by Walter Emsley. 























HUBERT HERKOMER—ARTIST. 


By Watrer Ems Ley. 


 pathebrgese of introducing my subject with his full name 

and titles I prefer to bring Herkomer’s name to your 
notice by the addition of one word, the word that to 
the writer is the greatest in meaning and the greatest in 
honour, in the whole of the English language, the 
word *‘ Artist.’’ That word in its broadest sense contains 
everything that is high and noble; in fact, the great 
artist is a superman. I do not mean ‘the painter only, 
but every human being who deals with and expresses the 
emotions, whether it be in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music or literature. Therefore, by using this word, 
I intend to honour one who was my admired, esteemed 
and respected Master. 

To those who are curious in such matters, however, | 
give a list of as many as I have been able to 
discover of Herkomer’s distinctions. At his death the 
subject of my paper was Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and 
a member of the following bodies: the Royal Academy, 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colour, Society of 
Minaturists, Honorary Member of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Royal Cambrian Academy, and the 
Scottish Society cf Painters in Water Colour, and Slade 
Professor at Oxford. Abroad he was a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in the Institute of France, a 
member of the Academy at Berlin, Professor of Fine 
Art at Munich, Honorary Member of the Antwerp 
Academy, the Belgian Society of Water Colour painters, 
the Dutch Society of Water Colourists, the Swedish 
Academy, and the Academy of Vienna. Probably 
Herkomer had more artistic honours placed upon him 
than any man of his own or any other time. 

Among other orders and distinctions that are attached 
to his name are Commander of the Victorian Order, 
Doctor of Civil Law, and Master of Arts. 

So that it will be understood that my subject was, from 
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the point of view of the ordinary mind, a very important 
person. In fact I will say here that he was the most 
remarkable man that it has ever been my fortune to come 
in contact with. Herkomer died only about a year ago, 
so that in such a brief space of time it is difficult to place 
the man in his appropriate niche. I cannot claim to 
have known him intimately—no one ever did—but I had 
the privilege of being his pupil, living in the same village 
—Bushey, in Hertfordshire—and coming into more or 
less close contact with him, both in the school and at his 
house, for four years. 

The last time I met him was at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, a few years ago. He had an engagement 
to lecture in an adjacent town and was staying overnight 
at the hotel. He had arranged to give an interview, 
through my introduction, to a well-known writer, for press 
purposes. In consequence of my mistaking the time of 
the meeting, my friend and myself arrived an hour later 
than the time appointed. We found the great man not 
toc amiable. However, he talked for probably an hour 
on many subjects, mostly about what his youngest son 
was going to achieve as an engineer, to my companion’s 
great gratification, and, in dismissing us he said, ‘*‘ Now 
please don’t print a word of what I have been saying.”’ 
I have no idea why we were so punished, unless it was 
to impress upon me the virtue of punctuality. The 
interview, of course, has not been printed—yet. 

Born at the small village of Waal in Bavaria—about 
forty miles from Munich—Herkomer had none of the 
advantages of wealthy surroundings. His grandfather 
was the village plasterer, but an inventive and intelligent 
man. He was the inventor of the arrangement, now in 
universal use, whereby a horse is fed from a shute from 
the floor above the stable. He was naturally of an 
artistic nature and possessed the ‘‘ Drang ’’ (the desire) 
to do artistic things. He was nearly thirty years of age 
when he learnt to write. 
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Herkomer’s father also had the artistic temperament, 
and, in spite of the fact that he was a carpenter by trade, 
managed to gain the medal for drawing given by the 
authorities in his village. The whole family were 
extremely poor, though one of them was the village 
apothecary and blood-letter. The father later on became 
a most excellent wood carver. I have seen many fine 
examples of his work, always in the Gothic style, at his 
son’s house. 

The mother of Herkomer was a musician and teacher 
of music. This fact had a great influence on Hubert 
Herkomer’s career, for not only did she teach her son 
to play on the zither and other instruments, but she was 
for many years almost the sole support of the family by 
taking pupils. 

At the time the subject of these lines was born—he 
was an only child—the elder Herkomer said, ‘‘ My boy 
shall become an artist and my best friend.’ This 
prognostication became later on literally fulfilled, for it 
is one of Herkomer’s most admirable traits that he dearly 
loved both his parents, made great sacrifices for them, 
and gloried in them both publicly and privately as long 
as he lived. He was indeed very proud of his parents 
and proud also of his humble birth and parentage. 

I cannot insist on this point too much, because when I 
knew him he lived in a house which was in its way a 
palace. He was the great man of the village. He made 
his own electric light for the house (electricity was then 
only in its infancy), he had his own dairy, he had 
motor-cars lighted by electricity, he was in the habit of 
chartering a special train if he was in a hurry. He 
lived on a princely scale and spent money lavishly, and 
was making close upon twenty thousand pounds 
annually. 

In the midst of all this prosperity he had his parents 
constantly about the place, and the father remained his 
best friend until the last. He gloried in his parents, and 
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after his mother’s death he bought land and buildings 
(which he pulled down) at the birthplace of his mother 
in Bavaria and erected a stone tower a hundred feet high 
to her memory. It was erected in yearly sections as he 
found himself able to spare the money. This was indeed 
a remarkable son! 

To return to Herkomer’s boyhood. Owing to the 
revolution of 1848 Lorenz WHerkomer, the father, 
emigrated to America, taking his wife and young boy 
with him as well as all his belongings, intending to get 
his living as a wood-carver. America was at that time 
universally looked upon as the land of promise and 
freedom. The family were compelled to travel by a 
sailing ship, and after six weeks of untold misery they 
arrived at New York, where they were immediately 
robbed, at the muzzle of a revolver. 

The complete absence of taste in America at that time 
caused the woodcarving experiment to fail, and the family 
was supported by the mother’s musical talents. They 
lived in the most abject poverty, and after some years 
resolved to try their fortunes in England. 

The Herkomer family, therefore, found themselves 
strangers in a strange land, at Southampton, in the early 
fifties, hoping to find that in an affluent country like 
Old England art was in a more advanced and 
encouraging state. But to use Herkomer’s own words, 
** Tt was not long before he (the father) was disillusioned, 
for he soon came to know that the people spent most of 
their money on their appearance, which left nothing for 
any expenditure on the arts, even if they had the taste 
for things artistic, which, to his disadvantage, he found 
that they did not possess.”’ 

The story of young Herkomer’s life really begins at 
this stage, the story of a stormy temperament, that ran 
to extremes ‘‘ with abnormal ambition and abnormal 
energy as well as by a mental defect—the want of 
application.”’ 
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These characteristics increased in intensity, and “‘ if 
I had not had such a wise, considerate and understanding 
guide as my father became to me I dread now to think 
what turn my idiosyncrasy might eventually have taken.”’ 
Here, then, in Southampton ‘‘ Madam Herkomer, 
Teacher of Music,’’ kept the pot aboiling, for the wood- 
carver found no outlet for his energies. And here, also, 
young Herkomer got six months schooling. ‘‘ The 
sum total of my life’s school education.’’ The parents, 
however, devoted their life to their son’s education and 
advancement, and so his mentality was not allowed to 
remain fallow. Here they remained in_ straitened 
circumstances, Madame Herkomer giving music lessons 
in exchange for the necessaries of life. 

The father held stubbornly to the idea that his son 
should become an artist, and when it was pointed out that 
the boy would probably do better if he took an offered 
post in the Ordnance Survey Office said, ‘‘ My boy shall 
never be a slave.’ The father and son did all the 
housework in order that the mother could continue giving 
music lessons. The boy worked along with his father, 
and was taught to use carving tools, and enjoyed himself 
immensely. 

In 1863 young Herkomer was sent to the Southampton 
School of Art, and later on expressed the opinion that 
the teaching there was stupid and worthless, though he 
obtained a bronze medal. A little later the father received 
a commission for some wood-carving for America, which 
he decided should be done in Germany so that his son 
might attend the Art School at Munich. 

Consequently the boy and his father went over to 
Munich in a cattle-boat to save expense, and such was 
their discomfort on the journey that the boy registered a 
vow that as soon as circumstances permitted he would 
never travel without every obtainable comfort. ‘‘ | have 
kept that oath, for in travelling I am distinctly extrava- 
gant,’’ he says in his autobiography. 
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At the age of sixteen young Herkomer then was 
studying art at Munich, but this only lasted six months, 
when circumstances compelled the pair to return io 
Southampton, and he says, ‘‘ As events proved, it was 
more fortunate that by an accident, England, and not 
Germany, became my art-home.”’ 

They lived while in Munich in the most frugal manner, 
one room sufficing for kitchen, sitting-room, bedroom, 
and workshop. 

In 1866 the youth was sent by his father to London to 
join the South Kensington School, this by untold sacri- 
fices on the part of his parents. He walked twelve miles 
a day to his classes, that is, four journeys of three miles 
to and from his lodgings in the Wandsworth Road. 
He dodged his way into the life room at South 
Kensington by a ruse—he was always very good at ruses 
—and worked away steadily. He says in his autobio- 
graphy, ‘‘I did endless of studies, all of uniform merit 
—or demerit—and all were quickly and easily done, 
judging them now—impersonally—and with the experi- 
ence of years of teaching. I can clearly see how a word, 
the right one at the proper moment, would have put my 
young mind on the right track.’’ 

With half a crown a week for pocket money he 
managed to attend the Saturday concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, then led by Augustus Manns, but it absorbed 
all his cash. At that time he says, ‘‘ I can truthfully say 
that I never exceeded that sum from first to last whilst I 
studied at South Kensington. I knew only too well 
how hard it was for my parents to spare the money for 
my living in London.’’ He complains of the bad 
** system ’’ of teaching at South Kensington, and found 
that he could do better work when studying alone or 
with a few kindred souls. Soon after this he commenced 
teaching music and drawing, and took his first landscape 
painting expedition, also he made the acquaintance of the 
Dalziel brothers, the engravers, to whom he sold his 
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first drawing on wood for the sum of—to his great delight 
—four guineas. 

This was the beginning of his success. He always 
wanted to make money as well as to become famous, and 
his. arrival happened at a splendid time for artists, for at 
this time, before the introduction of process engraving 
by photography, all Press illustrations had to be drawn 
directly on the wood block and cut by hand. A new 
periodical was about to be launched, ‘‘ The Graphic,’’ 
and Herkomer took a drawing to the editor, by whom it 
was immediately accepted, and for which he was given 
the sum of eight pounds on the spot, and was told to 
bring as many as he liked of the same quality. 

So it came about that the young artist began to make 
money, amongst other things doing some humorous 
cartoons for a comic paper called ‘‘ The Censor.’* Soon 
after this he came to London so that he might be on the 
spot to pick up any unconsidered trifles that fell in his 
way. He worked at the South Kensington Museum as 
a decorator for ninepence per hour. 

One day, wandering in search of a subject for a 
‘* Graphic ’’’ drawing, he strolled into the chapel of the 
Royal Hospital and came across a group of Chelsea 
pensioners. He made a drawing of this group, for which 
the ‘‘Graphic’’ paid him ten pounds. Later on he 
painted the picture in oils, which brought him fame and 
led him to fortune. It was the famous ‘‘ Last Muster ** 
which he painted at the age of twenty-three. So pleased 
were the selection committee of the Royal Academy when 
this picture was placed before them that they stood up 
in a body, clapping their hands and cheering! 

A visit to Bavaria followed, and he returned with 
sufficient work to produce two hundred pounds. In 
order to give his mother a surprise he says, ‘‘ I obtained 
the whole sum in gold, and placed it in little piles on the 
table to show her. That was the real thing!’’ He 
seemed always to have an eye for the main chance. He 
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had painted a large oil picture, a Bavarian subject, ‘‘ After 
the toil of the day.’’ It stopped on his hands a little 
while, and he made up his mind that he would get five 
hundred pounds for it—modest youth! He was offered 
this sum, less twenty pounds, and refused the offer! 
What golden times those must have been for the artist, 
and what a self-confident customer young Herkomer 
must have been! 

He came across a stranger one day in an omnibus, 
and, he says, *‘ as may be imagined it did not take long 
before I launched out into shop talk. The stranger 
informed him that his father had been a collector, and 
had left him a number of landscapes by Naysmith, and I 
received an invitation to go and see them. I didn’t 
know Naysmith from Adam, but | joyfully accepted. 
At parting, I took the opportunity to ask him to my 
studio, and he in turn readily agreed to come. Before 
he came, however, he wrote and asked me if he might 
bring a friend with him—Might! Drag in the whole 
world I thought!’ Some few days after as he sat glaring 
at his picture a knock came to the door and in opening 
ir Herkomer found one of his visitors with a pink paper 
in his hand. It was a cheque for five hundred pounds 
given by a Mr. Waller for the picture along with a 
desire that he should undertake a commission for another 
picture at two hundred and fifty pounds! It sounds 
like a fairy tale, but I have heard it from Herkomer’s 
own lips, and it is absolutely true. Again, what golden 
days for artists! 

Thus with five hundred pounds in the bank and as 
much work as he could do, Herkomer, in order to find 
a comfortable home for his parents, took a cottage at 
Bushey. A small cottage with a garden back and front, 
wherein grew fruit trees. 

The village of Bushey lies about thirteen miles north 
of London and adjoins the market town of Watford. It 
is an old-world, quaint collection of red-roofed houses, 
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and consisted at the time I lived there of a High Street 
on the London road and a few rows of cottages. The 
village church, a square-towered, picturesque pile built 
mainly of flint-stone, lies a few yards back from the 
High Street and has been used in Herkomer’s picture, 
“Our Village,’’ as an important background to the 
figures. The surrounding country is undulating and 
very English in character. ‘‘ Hedgerow elms on hillocks 
green’’ abound. The woods, lanes and picturesque 
cottages and farm buildings charm the eye at every turn, 
and many interesting and historical places are to be found 
within walking distance. The name must not be con- 
founded with Bushey Park, which lies the other side 
London, near Hampton Court. The inhabitants of 
Bushey are as full of character as the village itself; the 
local dialect is very like the Cockney style of talk. The 
place has now become, more or less, a suburb of London, 
and the jerry-builder has prospered there. 

In the vear 1873 he met the lady, a German, older than 
himself, who became his wife. She was of a delicate 
constitution, the union was not a happy one, and lasted 
ten years. 

The ** Last Muster,’’ | ought to mention here, was sold 
before it was sent to the Academy toa Mr, Fry for twelve 
hundred pounds. This picture obtained an even greater 
success in Paris than it did in this country, the Inter- 
national Jury awarding one of ten medals given to the 
world for art to it. Herkomer’s name was on the top of 
the list along with that of Millais. 

I have heard Herkomer describe an incident that 
happened as he returned from Paris with this medal to 
England. It was at Calais that, at the hotel table, sat a 
number of English people, some of whom were discussing 
the event of the day at Paris. From the conversation of 
one of these he gathered that one gentleman was curious 
as to what the medals were like. ‘‘I took the red case 
from my pocket,’’ said Herkomer, ‘‘ and passed it to the 
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gentleman, saying, ‘ Pardon me, Sir, but I have one of 
those medals here if you care to see it.’ He looked at 
the medal, then looked at me, and finally in the most 
hesitating manner asked whose it was. ‘ Mine,’ | 
answered simply. ‘ It was the most glorious moment of 
my life.’ ”’ 

Herkomer was made an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1879, so that at the time the ‘‘ Last Muster ”’ 
was so successful he was an “‘ outsider.”’ 

His mother now being dead, Herkomer became more 
and more the best friend of his father, so much that the 
earlier position between the two became reversed, as the 
words of the elder man describe, ‘‘ You and I now 
change places; I therefore look to you henceforth for 
guidance, and I will obey you.”’ 

His wife died at this time of consumption, leaving two 
children. 

Then came the establishment of the Herkomer School, 
an event that I will touch on later, and his marriage to 
Miss Lulu Griffiths, the lady who had acted as nurse to 
his first wife. 

No end of commissions for portraits were coming to 
him owing to the success of the painting of Archibald 
Forbes, the war correspondent, and the portrait of Miss 
Grant, ‘‘ the white lady,’’ and then to his great sorrow 
—the sorrow of his life—his wife, Lulu, died suddenly 
in his temporary absence. The great love of his life 
slipped away from him and left him inconsolable. He 
fought the anguish with hard work, but she ‘‘ remained 
with me always.’’ She was a true help-meet, and with 
that sentence all is said. 

It would delight me greatly to describe in detail the 
beautiful house at Bushey, ‘* Lululaund,’’ that Herkomer 
built in fulfilment of his boyish dreams, but I have not 
space available. The outside elevation was designed by 
Richardson, a famous American architect, and was paid 
for by a portrait. The interior, with its wealth of 
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wonderful decoration, was the creation of Herkomer. 
The actual work was done by, or superintended by, his 
father and the two brothers of the father, Herkomer’s 
uncles, one of whom was a master-carver and the other a 
master-weaver. He has painted a very fine portrait of 
each of these three men and had them put in one triple 
frame under the title of ‘‘ The makers of my house.” 
Workshops were built at Bushey, a gas engine laid down 
for power, and the whole of the work was done on the 
spot. The stone for the edifice was brought from 
Germany. It is a veritable storehouse of artistic beauty 
and craftsmanship. 

The Herkomer School, however, must have more 
notice, as it was a very notable experiment in the teaching 
of art. First let me pay a tribute to Herkomer’s genius 
for advertisement. If Herkomer had good goods, he 
never hesitated to let the world know that the goods were 
good. The school was to be opened and the world must 
be told the joyful tidings, therefore a banquet was given 
at Bushey by the professor; the music was provided by 
no less an organisation than the band of the Grenadier 
Guards. That was anything but a poor advertisement ! 
No prizes were offered in the school, and the students 
were left to teach themselves in a great measure, only 
receiving necessary help when the occasion demanded 
it. Thus, as Herkomer put it, ‘‘ I did not intend to give 
them ‘crutches’ with which to hobble about as lame 
Herkomers.’’ During the four years I spent at Bushey 
I never saw Herkomer do a stroke of work. It was all 
criticism and suggestion. The personality of each 
individual was sought, each study had to be painted at 
one painting, finished for ever straight away, and never 
touched after it was once dry. The student must think 
and search before he placed a touch on the canvas, and it 
was wonderful to see what a small “‘ quantity ’’ of work 
could be produced in a week’s hard struggle. 

The model was posed by the students, each in his turn, 
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at the beginning of the week’s work, and that pose had 
to be accepted by the rest of the students. Work in 
pencil and in charcoal was encouraged, and some remark- 
able drawings in these mediums were accomplished 
by the students. No study must be painted without its 
surrounding background; they must belong and merge 
into each other—the model and its environment. No 
payment was made to Herkomer during the long period 
he was the principal for his work in connection with the 
school. It was, contrary to the general belief, a labour 
of love. Of course, fees were paid by the students, but 
any profit made went to the incorporated body that 
erected and equipped the school buildings. A number 
of studios—about a hundred——-were built in and near 
Bushey by past students of the school, who still sought 
and received Herkomer’s help and criticism when com- 
mencing their career in art, 

Altogether it was an ideal life at Bushey for the 
students. There was the theatre, built by Herkomer for 
the production of his own music-plays, in which, in my 
time, there was held a weekly concert. Sometimes a 
London star, a noted musician or singer would come 
and help, but generally the programme was provided by 
the students. There was a constant rubbing of shoulders 
with kindred souls, all aspirants for fame. There was 
lovely country all around. There was London with its 
galleries and exhibitions only a few miles away. There 
was a famous man to look up to and worship—and 
sometimes dread. There was Lululaund with its recep- 
tion every Sunday, with an occasional famous visitor to 
be seen there, and there was lots of good fellowship. 
The school is now closed after twenty years of success 
and its founder at rest. Only a short time ago one of 
the past students, Mr. Arnesby Brown, the painter of 
beautiful cattle pictures, was made a Royal Academician. 

I cannot sufficiently emphasise how seriously the study 
of painting was pursued at Bushey by the great majority 
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of the students. Nothing else mattered if a student could 
paint well; he might be the greatest blockhead in other 
affairs, but here he was valued by the quality of his work. 
He might be the most brilliant genius on earth in other 
directions, but if he could not paint he was naught and 
nobody. In fact, it became a religion almost, nothing 
else was thought about or dreamed about but painting, to 
paint well, and let everything else go hang! That was 
the spirit of the place and Herkomer was the high priest. 
Of course there were a few—mostly the well-to-do 
students—who did not work, but the majority were very 
serious students indeed. 

Much might be written of Herkomer’s personality 
apart from his art. I have mentioned that he was a good 
showman and fond of ruses. Here is an instance. At 
the time he was producing the music plays, in which he 
had to both act and sing, he was unable to do the 
singing, and, to use his own words, ‘‘ I did have two 
professional singers from town, one, a tenor, who from 
behind the scenes sang my solo whilst I merely pretended 
to do so; and a soprano who, also from behind the 
scenes, sang the Sorceresses’ Incantation.’’ This was 
because Miss Griffiths, the lady he afterwards married, 
had also not the gift of song. Again, ‘‘ On one occasion 
the tenor missed his train, and although I knew that | 
could not reach the high G in my solo, I thought I 
would take my chance of getting through by opening my 
mouth wide at that note, for the orchestra had the same 
note, and I hoped the audience would not notice my 
evasion of it. But just before I opened my mouth at the 
G I heard the note resound in full force behind me. The 
tenor had arrived just in time.” 

He was a glutton for work, and the amount he achieved 
during his lifetime was enormous. Among his many 
activities must be placed the following. He painted 
portraits and landscapes in oil and water-colour. His 
miniature portraits in water-cplour are masterpieces; 
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nothing as fine has ever been done; the water-colour 
portrait of Ruskin in the National Portrait Gallery is 
looked upon as being the finest portrait in the world in 
water-colour. He was probably the finest mezzo-tinter 
of his time, and trained several of his pupils in that art. 
He was a first-rate etcher on copper and invented several 
new processes of engraving. He wrote plays and music; 
he performed well on the zither; he modelled in clay ; 
he carved in wood; he was a great teacher; he wrote and 
delivered lectures; he produced many fine enamels on 
copper, in fact he resurrected the art, and thought that 
on this branch of art would rest his reputation; in fact 
I cannot think of all of his activities in all kinds of 
curious directions. He seemed to doeverything. Harry 
Furness, the caricaturist, drew him in *‘ Punch ”’ present- 
ing a medal ‘‘ designed by myself and presented to 
myself by myself,’’ which hit the mark quite well; for 
Herkomer never lost sight of the fact that he was a 
gifted man. 

A word or two must be said of the play acting at 
Bushey, as at the time it caused quite a sensation in the 
theatrical world. The whole matter was conceived and 
carried out by Herkomer, his friends, pupils and staff 
of workmen. A building was turned into a very pretty 
theatre, at great cost, to hold a hundred and fifty people, 
The plays were written and the music composed by 
Herkomer; he also acted the principal part, and at 
rehearsals conducted the orchestra. The mechanical 
effects and the lighting—particularly that of a famous 
stage moon he invented—-were all conceived by the same 
wonderful brain. Truly he was a man of many parts. 
The scenery was painted by the students, and no less a 
personage than Dr. Hans Richter conducted the public 
performances. Of his many interests at this time he 
writes: ‘‘ This was a period of my life when the work } 
imposed upon myself was so excessive that even greed 
could ask for no more. I worked at my portraits and 
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subject pictures and I did etching as usual, considering 
these to be my first duty. But to this all-sufficient labour 
must be added the designing of details for my house, 
which was in course of erection; the preparation of 
lectures for Oxford, where I held the Slade Professor- 
ship; the uninterrupted attendance at my school; the 
building up of a stage picture for the play; the writing 
of music for the same; the irritating work of correcting 
the copied parts for the orchestra; and finally, the most 
severe strain of all on the nerves—the rehearsing of a 
new play. I had no assistance from stimulants, as i 
was a water drinker and non-smoker. (The only trouble 
I had during my period at the school was caused by my 
habit of smoking in class—everybody did the same. 
Some female student complained to the Professor, and 
he gave me a bad quarter of an hour. Years later he 
became an inveterate smoker of strong cigars.) But ‘t 
was the result of the domination of the mind over the 
body for the time being—a condition, however, that 
could not last. Nor did it, for I have since paid a heavy 
price for that pleasure-period in long years of bad 
health.”’ 

The period in the never-ending march of time is not 
long enough as yet, since his death, to accurately measure 
the degree of greatness of Hubert Herkomer. It is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to properly place him. 
That his place is among the great ones—not the greatest 
—I have no doubt. He had every attribute save perhaps 
one—the gift of poetry—that goes to the making of a 
great artist; a natural instinct for his work, parents who 
devoted their lives to his interests, a capacity for hard 
and sustained labour, contrary to his admitted defect as 
a boy when he said, ‘‘] had a serious defect—lack of 
application ’’; early in life he had ample means at his 
disposal to further any artistic project that would assist 
his advancement, a most attractive personality, an 
unbounded self-confidence, a handsome and interesting 
face. 
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Also, he had a certain kind of unscrupulousness where 
his interests, artistic and other, were concerned; he did 
not hesitate to pursue his plans to almost any point if it 
were to his advantage to do so. He was not content to 
play the part of the starving genius as so many notable 
artists and poets have done. He intended to possess, 
and did possess, the many good things of this life in 
every way. He intended from the beginning to leave 
his mark on the world, and he did so. In the doing of 
it he made hosts of enemies, but his enemies were all 
afraid of him because he was fearless in carrying out his 
plans. He worked for and received titles and honours; 
he valued them highly, not only for their face value, 
but because they helped him in his successful career; in 
a general way he deserved them. He worked for power, 
and in a great measure he got it, from the point of view 
of worldly success. He had a capital eye for effect, and 
it was that capital ‘‘ I ’’ that dominated his whole career. 

Whether it would have been better for Herkomer’s art 
if he had been content to work away with no thought cf 
wealth or position I do not presume to offer an opinion. 
It was his nature to work as he did, and it is useless 
speculating upon the point. We must take him as we 
find him, balance his attractive and repellant points, an:l 
after doing so the conclusion is inevitable that Hubert 
Herkomer is among the great men, 


NOTES. 

| Herkomer was married three times, first to a German 
lady older than himself, second to the first Mrs. 
Herkomer’s nurse-companion, Miss Lulu Griffiths, who 
only lived a short time after the marriage, and third to 
Miss Griffiths, the sister of the second Mrs. Herkomer, 
who, as Lady Herkomer, is still alive. The third 
marriage took place before such marriages were made 
legal in England. Herkomer, however, took his lady to 
Germany, and the marriage took place in that country. 
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This upset the Mrs. Grundys of Bushey, and the 
feeling was so strong that Herkomer never visited the 
parish church at Bushey afterwards. Previously he had 
been a constant worshipper there. An elaborate tomb is 
erected in Bushey churchyard to the memory of *‘ Lulu.”’ 

There is in the Manchester Art Gallery one of 
Herkomer’s pictures, a landscape with figures, entitled, 
** Hard Times,’’ which must be familiar to many. It is 
a very good example of his work in that line, and 
probably has as many admirers as any picture in the 
collection. I know the lane very well. It is near 
Herkomer’s house and is known to this day as ‘* Hard- 
times Lane ’’ from the title of Herkomer’s picture. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


The ‘‘Boss,’’ as he was always called by the students— 
that is, in his absence, though Herkomer knew that such 
was his nickname and did not object—was, in appearance 
at the time of my stay in Bushey, of medium height, 
slightly built, his face clean-shaven and very sallow, 
with deep furrows down the cheeks, remarkably bright 
and intelligent dark brown eyes, which flashed at the 
least excitement. His hair was nearly grey, it had been 
black, and was parted in the middle, hanging very 
straight and coarse at the sides. His necktie was 
invariably yellow or tawny (yellow was his favourite 
colour), his dress very careless, almost untidy. He was 
rapid in thought and speech, exceedingly smart and 
sarcastic with his tongue, thereby making many enemies, 
proud of the position he had won and not scrupling to 
use the power he had acquired. His bearing and expres- 
sion, however, gave the impression that he was an 
extraordinary man in spite of his outward appearance. 
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MR. THOROLD’S LIFE OF LABOUCHERE. 


By EpcGar ATTKINS. 


HE life of Mr. Labouchere has been written recently 

by his nephew, Mr. Algar Labouchere Thorold, the 

author of ‘* Six Masters in Disillusion ’’ and other works. 

The volume is dedicated to the author’s cousin, Mary 

Dorothea (Marchesa Di Rudini), Mr. Labouchere’s only 

child. From it most of the material contained in the 
present essay is derived. 

Henry Du Pre Labouchere was born in 1831 in 
Portland Place, London, no doubt then, as now, a 
residential quarter of British nobility and aristocracy. 
He was one of a family of nine children. His father was 
a partner in the banking house of Williams Deacon, 
Thornton and Labouchere; he made his entry into life 
amidst wealthy surroundings. As a mere child he had 
the acquaintance of Prince Talleyrand, from whom he 
received ‘‘ a gorgeous box of dominoes.”’ 

Whether he was a literary man or not may be arguable, 
but, although he was editor and proprietor of a journal, 
he certainly was not illiterate. 

At a very early age he showed evidence of the gift of 
wit. At six he was sent to a private school. The 
morning following his arrival there the master enquired 
of the boys if they had cleaned their teeth. The 
youngster alone answered ‘‘ No.’’ The pedagogue 
delivered an oration upon the enormity of the offence. 
Alas for the respect we are taught to render our pre- 
ceptors, notwithstanding that they are often utterly 
contemptible fools, the orator was unfortunate enough 
to conclude with a question, ‘‘ Why not ?’’ ‘‘ Because I 
haven’t got any,’”’ and, smiling, the little rascal displayed 
toothless gums to the discomfited questioner. He 
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appears to have lost all his milk teeth prior to the 
appearance of any of their successors. 

It was no ordinary child that, cast among total 
strangers—‘‘ the new boy ’’—could thus perceive and 
take advantage of the situation. Slight though the 
incident, it was a token of that courage of which he 
showed himself the possessor in later life. 

In 1844 he went to Eton, where, being small for his 
age, he was much in request as a coxswain. There his 
career was not distinguished. He was never conspicuous 
as ‘‘a scholar’’ in the sense of one who imbibes the 
knowledge of books; there is no mention of his ever 
winning a prize. His university, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, was within him. The mode of education 
usually adopted with lads was quite unsuited to him; 
his brain does not seem to have been willing to be a 
depository of knowledge, but to have opened outward as 
it were, and seized and assimilated what information it 
desired in its own peculiar method. Probably he under- 
stood rather than knew subjects; when suddenly con- 
fronted with difficulties which would have rendered many 
persons helpless unless previously endowed with know- 
ledge, a hint, a mere gleam of light would suffice to 
enable him to grasp the situation and emerge from 
difficulty. 

In 1850 he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. At 
that learned city—in which provision is made apparently 
for “‘ education ’’ in many subjects not mentioned in the 
University calendar—he attended racecourses and spent 
his evenings at a tavern where sporting students and 
others assembled to gamble; at the end of two years he 
had lost six thousand pounds. 

In due course he sat for his examination for the 
bachelor degree. During the progress of the examination 
he wrote a letter to a friend. That led to a dispute with 
the Rev. Mr. Barnard Smith, who charged him with, or 
at least suspected him of, using and referring to a cram. 
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In such circumstances most students would have been 
satisfied to have cleared themselves of suspicion; not so 
Labouchere, he issued and circulated a printed statement 
imputing unfair conduct to Mr. Smith. Let us stop for 
a Moment or two to take breath. What must have been 
the amazement of don after don who among his breakfast 
table letters found that of Labouchere? What a unique 
document—the pupil rebuking the preceptor! The 
result was that, while he appears to have passed the 
examination, his degree was deferred for two years. 
Little he would care about that; years later, in the House 
of Commons, we believe, he declared he would give a dog 
a baronetcy if it wanted one. He left the university. 
When it is observed that he was not expelled and the 
worst that happened to him was postponement of his 
degree, there must have been some cogent matter in his 
circular and possibly some dread of what he would do 
next if provoked. 

Of himself he was a severe critic, and, we think, wholly 
free of vanity in any form; the arrogance of tntellect 
never appears. 

Accompanied by a tutor, or, as Labouchere called him, 
‘* a bear leader,’’ he sailed, in November, 1852, to Mexico. 
Within two months of arrival at Vera Cruz he lost not 
only all the money he took with him but two hundred and 
fifty pounds in addition by gambling. To induce the 
‘‘ bear leader’’ to discharge his losses he retired to a 
small inn at a neighbouring town from which he 
announced his intention of staying there until the money 
was provided, and after an interval of a month he wrote 
to his tutor reiterating that he should not leave Mexico 
before getting cash to pay his debts, adding to his letter a 
postcript that he should not starve as he had been offered 
a place as croupier at a Monte’ bank. 

Ultimately he parted company with all his English 
friends, rode off, and for eighteen months wandered over 
Mexico. He next returned to the capital and fell in love 
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with a lady of the circus; he travelled with the troupe to 
which she was attached and was appointed to the office 
of door-keeper. He had higher aspirations, he introduced 
himself to the management as a standing jump artiste 
and procured an appointment. He appeared in the play- 
bill as the ‘‘ Bounding Buck of Babylon.’’ When doing 
his turn he wore pink tights and a fillet round his head. 
Loud must have been the sobs of Eton, the groans of 
Cambridge, at this display (per saltwm) of their classic 
education. 

He wearied of circus life, and went to the United States. 
There he met a party of Chippeway Indians. He joined 
them and lived their life for six months. 

Probably his friends had lost all hope that he would 
ever settle definitely to anything. It comes therefore as a 
surprise to learn that, at the close of his sojourn with the 
Chippeways, he went to New York and made a careful 
study of the political and other institutions of the 
American nation. Clearly he was master of himself. 

In 1854 he was appointed an attaché at Washington. 


During one of his Superior’s absences from the Legation an 
American citizen called. 

‘*T want to see the boss.” 

‘You can’t—he is out. But you can see me.” 

‘“ You are no good,” replied the American. ‘‘] must see 
the boss. I’ll wait.” 

‘‘ Very well,’ camly said the attaché, and went on with his 
letter writing. 

The visitor sat down. At last he said, ‘‘ I’ve been fooling 
around here two hours; has the chief come in yet 2” 

“No; you will see him drive up to the front door when he 
returns.”’ 

‘‘ How long do you reckon he will be before he comes ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, he went to Canada yesterday; I should say he will 
be here in about six weeks.”’ 


In 1855 Labouchere was transferred to the Legation at 
Munich. A few years later he made the acquaintance of 
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Bismarck, whom he liked, though, Mr. Thorold says, 
““he had a constitutional dislike of the German people.’ 


He was full of amusing reminiscences of his life in the 
service :— 


If all Foreign Office telegrams were published they would 
be curious reading. Years ago I was an attaché at Stockholm. 
The present Queen, the Duchess of Ostrogotha, had a baby, 
and a telegram came from the Foreign Office desiring that Her 
Majesty’s congratulations should be offered, and that she 
should be informed how the mother and child were. I went 
to the Palace to convey the message. A solemn gentleman 
received me, I informed him of my orders, and requested him 
to say what I was to reply. ‘‘ Her Royal Highness is as well 
as can be expected, but His Royal Highness is suffering a 
little internally, and it is thought that this is due to the milk 
of the wet nurse having been slightly sour yesterday evening.’’ 
I telegraphed this to the Foreign Office. 

When I joined the diplomatic service I was sent as an 
attaché to a Legation where a cynic was the minister. New 
brooms sweep clean. Every morning I appeared, eager to be 
employed, a sort of besom tied up in red tape. Said the cynic 
to me, “If you fancy that you are likely to get on in the 
service by hard work, you will soon discover your error; far 
better will it be for you if you can prove that some relation 
of yours is the sixteenth cousin of the porter at the Foreign 
Office.” 


To his varied experiences there seems to have been no 
limit. In 1867 he became proprietor of the New Queen’s 
Theatre in Long Acre. It proved a failure; he was by 
temperament too erratic to be successful in a business 
which necessitated continuous unbroken attention. The 
most lasting result of his theatrical venture was marriage 
to Miss Henrietta Hodson, an actress. He had not a 
high opinion of dramatic artists. He said he never, in 
the course of his existence, came across a votary of art— 
painter, sculptor, author or architect—who was ready to 
sacrifice one farthing of his own at its shrine.. 

In 1868 he became connected with the Daily News, 
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and, through Mr. Henry Rawson, of Manchester, bought 
an interest in the paper, for which he paid fourteen 
thousand pounds; he re-sold it in 1895 for sixty-two 
thousand pounds. He remained in Paris during the siege 
of 1870 as correspondent of the paper. His letters from 
there written under the nom de plume of a “* Besieged 
Resident,’’ made it famous. 

On the production of The World Edmund Yates 
secured him as a contributor of its ‘‘ City Article.’ 
Labouchere’s preliminary contribution began as follows : 

Some years ago Mr. John F. Walker, having derived a 

considerable fortune from cheating at cards in Mississippi 
steamboats, determined to enjoy his well-earned gains in his 
native city of New York, and purchased an excellent house in 
that metropolis. In order to add to his income he advertised 
that he was a “‘ reformed gambler,’”’ and, for a consideration, 
would instruct novices in all the tricks of his trade. Mr. 
Walker was universally esteemed by his fellow citizens, and 
died last year, greatly regretted by a numerous body of friends 
and admirers. In casting about for a city editor for our 
journal, we have fallen upon a gentleman who, by promoting 
rotten companies, puffing worthless stock, and other dis- 
reputable, but strictly legal devices, has earned a modest 
competence. He resides in a villa at Clapham, he attends 
church every Sunday with exemplary regularity, and is the 
centre of a most respectable circle of friends; many of his 
old associates still keep up their acquaintance with him, and 
therefore he is in a position to know all that passes in the 
city. This reformed speculator we have engaged to write our 
city article. 

Later Labouchere decided to issue a journal of his own, 
and started Truth; the title originally projected was 
The Lyre. Obviously there is a distinction, even if there 
is not a difference. When two liars flatly contradict each 
other truth is not completely extinguished, but if they 
corroborate each other its position is lamentable. In 
spite of every effort to the contrary the best of us 
sometimes strays into the ‘‘ path of truth.” Truth 
appeared in 1877. To the credit of Yates, who knew 
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perfectly well how serious was the loss to his journal, 
his friendship with Labouchere was unbroken. 

The strenuous character of Truth, its ruthless exposure 
of fraud, humbug, and trickery, are matters of public 
knowledge which do not demand extended notice here. 
As well known, though Labouchere was the nominal 
editor, Horace Voules was many years the actual one. 
Once he went on the Continent for a holiday. Labouchere 
wrote to him that there was very little going on. “I 
do not think I shall bring the paper out next week.”’ 
Voules returned by the first train he could catch. 

One day Labouchere, idling on the steps of an hotel 
at Venice, observed a gentleman, an absolute stranger 
to him, paying his bill and taking his departure. 
“Where are you going ?’’ said Labouchere. ‘‘ To the 
Holy Land,’’ was the reply. ‘* Wait five minutes and 
I will come with vou.’”’ On that introduction the pair 
travelled together; Labouchere’s companion proved to 
be the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 

At Jerusalem Mr. Bellew preached before the Bishop. 
At the moment the sermon began Labouchere ‘‘ marched 
into the church with great impressiveness, at the head 
of a large band of Arabs and others whom he had bribed 
to accompany him.’’ He assured Mr. Bellew that the 
Bishop’s annoyance on the occasion was entirely due to 
his jealousy of his more popular confrére provoked by 
seeing the people’s desire to gaze upon him as one who 
had achieved a wide reputation for piety. 

In 1905, at the age of seventy-four, Labouchere retired 
from Parliament and took up his residence at Florence 
in Michael Angelo’s villa, which he bought and 
modernised to some extent. The following year he was 
appointed a Privy Councillor. He and Lord Moulton 
were sworn in together. He said the ceremony consisted 
of the two executing a sort of cake-walk. How came he 
to accept the, to him, absolutely barren honour which 
involved his being addressed as ‘‘ Right Honourable ”’ ? 
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At a venture, we may guess he had found that in Italy 
it would give him a hall-mark for its society ; though in 
politics he was an extreme Radical, instinctively he was 
an aristocrat. 

In 1910 Mr. Labouchere was subjected to a great blow. 
His wife retired to rest in perfect health one November 
night. Next day, after a seemingly trivial illness lasting 
only a few hours, she passed into the Shadow Land. 
Some fourteen months later he followed her. It would 
be an injustice to Mr. Thorold to paraphrase :— 

It was not until the beginning of the second week in January 
that we all felt certain he would never be well again. He was 
sauntering along so gently and carelessly, as only Labby 
knew how to saunter, towards the brink of the dark river. 
When the little heaps of cigarettes, that were arranged about 
his library so as to be always ready to his hand, ceased to 
dwindle as usual, it became clear to each and all that he must 
be very ill indeed. As simply as a child, tired with play, he 
took to his bed on the 11th January, and did not get up again. 
He died peacefully at midnight on January 15, 1912. 

Little less than a month previously he had employed 
himself in preparing a Christmas tree for children. A 
few days prior to the end he had written excusing himself 
from writing a preface to a volume of ‘‘ Reminiscences ”’ 
Mr. Charles James Sugden was about to issue. With 
characteristic grimness he added, ‘‘ Pray, bring it out 
as soon as possible. | am now over eighty, and, at 
about that age senile imbecility commences, so I do not 
want it to make progress before I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the book and can appreciate it.”’ 

The biography, much of which is taken up with 
political letters, is chiefly an account of Labouchere’s 
public and Parliamentary life; a man who never (save 
in the case of a child) permitted any sign of feeling to 
escape him does not lend himself to the writing of a 
vie intime ; he does not open the windows of his soul for 
the public gaze. Little or nothing is told of his home 
life, ‘‘ which he loved to have gay and lively.’’ There 
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are only two brief passing references to his wife; one 
her marriage, the other her death. There is no direct 
mention of his having any children. No doubt such 
reticence is in keeping with that he would have himself 
desired, but it is none the less somewhat disappointing 
never to ‘‘ go home’’ with him. 

He did not cultivate and would not have attracted 
attention by appearances; probably he would have held 
so doing in contemptuous disgust. There are indications 
that in stature he was rather short, but, judged only by 
a photograph in Mr. Thorold’s book, he was of medium 
height and quite average breadth, a very sturdy man. 
Regular and well-proportioned were his features, his 
forehead broad and deep, his ears ample, his nose well 
shaped, his eyebrows fairly but not so markedly arched 
as one would have expected from his characteristics, a 
somewhat stern expression; his face was by no means 
easy to read, it did not suggest the ever-present humour 
of its possessor, nor that any liberties might be taken— 
nor a playmate for children. 

Remembering his wild travelling expeditions, his life 
with a travelling circus, and dwelling with Indians, he 
must have had an iron constitution, otherwise the sudden 
abandonment of the comforts his wealthy surroundings 
no doubt afforded him would have soon led to his death. 

Labouchere was a born linguist, able to acquire foreign 
languages with rapid ease and at home in Italian, French 
and German; in the last he was remarkably proficient. 
In order to facilitate its acquisition he attended medical 
lectures at Marburg. He had a leaning towards 
medicine, and frequented the hospitals at that city. He 
claimed to have learned doctoring. He formed theories 
on the subject and offered to doctor his friends gratis. 
Happily for his medical reputation, they were so 
satisfied of his knowledge that they never subjected it to 
practical test either in their own persons or in those of 
their relatives. 
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His wit was akin to that of W. S. Gilbert, purely 
intellectual, nothing of the kindly gentleness of the 
humour of Charles Lamb; probably no two men were 
further apart. Neither was there anything of the sportive- 
ness of the humour of Lewis Carroll, perhaps the finest 
exhibition in the English language of a great mind 
at play. Labouchere’s humorous and copious virulence 
is frequently suggestive of Carlyle; much of it was not 
play but force. Both his great-grandparents were 
French. Mr. Thorold says he was a Frenchman; French 
by birth he remained French in his method of formation 
of his opinions, his outlook on life and peculiar quality 
of wit. 

Labouchere “‘ had a very unguarded tongue, and dis- 
charged his shafts of satire, irony and humour in all 
directions, and every arrow which hit made an enemy.”’ 
He does not seem to have taken kindly to being hit 
himself. He was unable to conceal his annoyance if 
reference were made to Sir Henry Bridge’s parody of 
*“* Sally in Our Alley,’’ of which Mr. Thorold quotes two 
verses :— 

Of all the boys that are so smart 
There’s none like crafty Labby ; 
He learns the secret of each heart, 
And lives near our Abbey; 
There is no lawyer in the land 
That’s half as sharp as Labby ; 
He is a demon in tHe art 
And guileless as a babby! 


The ministers and members all 
Make game of truthful Labby, 

Though but for him it’s said they’d be 
A sleepy set and flabby ; 

And when their seven long years are out, 
They hope to bury Labby; 

And then how peacefully he’ll lie, 
But not in our Abbey! 


Whether poetry or music had any attraction for him 
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cannot be ascertained. Once, embarrassed by music, 
when he wished to hold a conversation with a friend he 
said, ‘‘ The Jews imagined angels with harps and a 
perpetual concert in heaven; think of having to sit at a 
concert for eternity. Wouldn't vou pray to be allowed 
to go to hell?’’ His residence in Italy showed an 
instinctive yearning for climatic warmth. 

He detested champagne, and in consequence at one 
princely establishment, where the supply of that beverage 
was very limited, found himself a favourite with a 
princely guest who consumed not only his own allowance 
but that poured into Labouchere’s glass. Though he 
provided walnuts and wine for his guests he did not 
partake of them himself. Let not teetotallers give way 
to premature intemperate rejoicing, there is no evidence 
that his strongest stimulant was sparkling buttermilk ; 
he praised highly a German brew of punch. 

He was somewhat indolent; he lacked capacity for 
sustained effort, he quickly tired of some things he took 
in hand; drudgery and routine work were repugnant to 
him. Most of us are not in a frantic hurry to undertake 
tasks which involve them. There is no mention of his 
ever having had a dog or other pet. Humorously he 
complained that he was expected to carry bones in his 
pockets for his daughter’s dog and attend upon it if 
indisposed. He had no hobby unless writing, which he 
could produce with amazing fertility and rapidity, can be 
so called. He disliked rhetoric and theory, he stuck most 
resolutely to the concrete. He does not appear to have 
suffered from needless scrupulousness; there are occa- 
sional actions—often very humorous—which it is impos- 
sible to justify. Mr. Blunt says: ‘‘ During the early 
months of 1882 he had been among those who were 
pressing for intervention in Egypt, and he made no 
secret of the reason—he was a holder of Egyptian bonds. 
Having profitably unloaded his Egyptian stock he 
frankly repented of his sin, and thenceforth did his best 
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to repair the wrong to Egypt.’’ A certificate of character 
of doubtful value. 

He does not appear to have had any sense of danger or 
fear and, at least when a young man, seems to have been 
indifferent to any anxiety his actions may have caused 
to his friends. What must have been the distress to 
his parents when he spent months with Chippeway 
Indians ? 

Given that he discovered a wrongdoer—a trickster—such 
as Pigott the forger, Labouchere would track him down 
with relentless determination regardless of consequences. 
Probably his enjoyment resembled that of a terrier among 
rats; the killing gratified him far more than the reparation 
which might result to those who had suffered the frauds 
of his quarry. Be it set down to Labouchere’s lasting 
honour that he remembered the suffering which might be 
brought upon a scoundrel’s young dependents. Mr. 
Thorold says he could never conceal extraordinary 
tenderness of feeling where there was a question of any 
suffering to be saved to a child. True to that instinct, 
immediately after the death of Pigott, who he knew had 
four little sons, he set himself with energy to see that 
they were cared for. 

Labouchere was the inventor of the title ‘‘ Grand Old 
Man ”’ for Mr. Gladstone. In spite of his whimsicality 
Labouchere’s perceptive faculty was so clear that he 
would not have failed to observe the defects in an idol 
even if he had himself fashioned it; he seems to have 
held certain reservations as to Mr. Gladstone, of whom 
he remarked that he always had the ace of trumps up 
his sleeve, but he could not understand his laying upon 
Providence the responsibility for placing it there. 

Labouchere was much disappointed that he was not 
included in the Cabinet in 1892; the Queen objected to 
him because of his connection with Truth—certainly very 
dangerous for public men. The genesis of the objection 
was one of the ‘‘ Queer Stories’’ which had appeared 
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years previously in that journal and was written by 
Grenville Murray, who was in the diplomatic service. 
Labouchere, who was not a man to shirk responsibility, 
told Mr. Thorold that, by some accident, he never saw the 
story until it actually appeared in the paper, and if he 
had done so he would not have permitted its publication. 

Labouchere desired to be Ambassador at Washington, 
but Lord Rosebery declined to appoint him. Lord 
Rosebery acted wisely; Labouchere’s most devoted 
admirers would not assert that he was fitted for the 
position; tact does not appear to have been a strong 
point in his character; as an Ambassador he might have 
been a national danger. There was a marked strain of 
mischievous impishness in him. 

It cannot be said that he accomplished anything 
or that he has left a mark upon the age in which he lived ; 
he was at most a curious and very interesting personality. 
If he had been born in poor circumstances, unable to live 
his paradoxical career and to afford the cost of saying and 
doing what he did, he would probably have passed 
through life without leaving any trace. Mr. Thorold 
says: ‘* People called him a cynic: if that denotes one 
who attempts to discount the emotional factor in judg- 
ment, who endeavours to see the bare facts in as dry and 
objective light as possible, a cynic he was.’’ He was 
constitutionally suspicious of strong feelings or 
enthusiasm of any kind; in fact exclusively guided by 
the faculty of judgment. He held idealists were only 
entitled to respect when translated into material currency, 
‘‘ How much g. s. d. does he believe in what he says 
he would ask of a fervid prophet.”’ 

He was a confirmed Radical, but his Radicalism was 
based on reason, not as English Radicalism is, on 
humanitarian sentimentalism ; its hysterical excesses were 
loathsome to him. He had no passionate love of virtue, 
public or private, as such. He was absolutely non- 
religious but was not anti-religious. He would not 
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have taken a contract to consign vast numbers to hell in 
the comfortable belief that while making profit for 
himself he was pleasing the Almighty. Though not 
personally feeling any need of religion he thought it 
good for the general body of mankind who so often 
have no motive for right save a mysterious dread of 
consequences. 





He was a very sociable and most courteous gentleman ; 
‘‘he retained his fine manners in old age.’’ He was 
immensely kind-hearted and suffered fools with much 
self-restraint . Probably he reached the zenith of his 
happiness with children; love for them was a passion 
with him. Could he have re-modelled life he would 
possibly have made it an eternal children’s party. How 
can we explain this trait in a temperament which was 
so scathing ? What was the attraction? How children 
must have reciprocated his affection when they learned 
that the somewhat grim exterior hid for but not from 
them so much feeling. 

Mr. Thorold says it was impossible save to very stupid 
persons to be angry with him if you met him face to face. 
On one occasion when Mr. Kensit made an application 
to commit him to prison for contempt of court they sat 
side by side together during the hearing of the case, and 
before it was over they were chatting and laughing 
together like old friends. Those of us who are only 
acquainted with Mr. Labouchere through his remarkable 
utterances would never have suspected there was any 
kindness in his composition. The late Robert Lowe, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, was described as a most perverse 
cross-grained genius, yet his biographer records that in 
private life he was most thoughtful and considerate for 
others. There is no inconsistency between that and an 
intense hatred of injustice together with a proportionate 
power of invective. 

Although an extreme Radical he was strongly opposed 
to Socialism ; he thought a capitalist quite as likely to be 
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honest as a grabitalist perpetually clamouring for some- 
thing from the ‘“‘ State’ to be provided by a system of 
taxation under which he may himself escape contribution. 
As a Radical he would have legislated on the principle 
that the rank is but the guinea stamp, the man’s the gold. 
But the individual who seems to imagine there 
is some virtue in mouthing the sentiment he would 
have held in contempt. Capacity for bawling sentiment 
can exist side by side with indifference to the claims of 
creditors and with inability to measure a cat’s milk 
correctly. Whigs he detested more than Tories. It 
would seem that he did not readily forget an injury ; if 
so his dislike of Whigs would be intensified by the 
wisdom of Lord Rosebery in declining to appoint him 
to Washington. He was opposed to militarism, but he 
was too clear in judgment to be demented on that or any 
other subject, and we may be sure that if he perceived a 
great danger growing around him he would prepare to 
deal with it and not be deterred from so doing because 
drivelling imbeciles might have called his acts militarism. 
Neither would he have been blind to the fact that history 
has written very large that God will not permit any 
nation to permanently retain possession of its country 
if its statesmen cultivate and induce in the people a spirit 
worthy only of whimpering emasculated rabbits. He 
said there was not a man alive who could not fight and 
if necessary swim through seas of gore to protect his 
native land. 

Mr. Thorold’s book is excellently written, full of good 
stories ; if the present essay do not send the reader to its 
source its object has failed. 






































JOSEPH STANLEY. 
A MANCHESTER PIONEER OF TRAVEL. 


By J. Ernesr PHYTHIAN. 





T is one of the functions of such an institution as the 
Manchester Literary Club to record the useful work 
done by local men of considerable intellectual gifts and 
achievements, even though, through lack of adequate 
early training, or of later opportunity, or of the full 
measure of ability that commands conspicuous success, 
they have only conceived, and made the first attempts 
at, things which others, following them, have done 
supremely well. Of such a man, and of some of his 
doings and sayings, the following pages are a brief 
record. 

Joseph Stanley was born at Carlisle on April 25th, 
1815. His father, a hat finisher by trade, lacking 
employment in the year 1821, migrated to Manchester, 
his native place. So the accident of being born at 
Carlisle need not, perhaps, rob our traveller of the honour 
of being called a Manchester man, or of Manchester’s 
having the honour of calling an undoubtedly enterprising 
man her son. Of his education he says, in a brief 
account of his early life :— 

I was sent to the Lancasterian School. I was then about 
six years of age. On the Sabbath I went to Mr. Stott’s 
Sunday, or what was called Bennett Street Sunday, School. 
There I continued for three years, when I learned my alphabet, 
reading and writing, and as far as multiplication in arithmetic. 


Whilst at Bennett Street I obtained three prizes for regular 
attendance and (so-called) good conduct. 





I am not sure if the dubious reference to the good 
conduct at Bennett Street School should be ascribed to 
natural or to doctrinal modesty. When the autobio- 
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graphical sketch from which I have quoted was written 
its author would regard himself as having been in child- 
hood in a state of nature, not of grace. He may have 
known that some part of his reputation for conducting 
himself well was due to his not having been found out; 
or, on the other hand, he may merely have been 
expressing the dictum of the thirteenth article of religion 
as to works before justification: ‘‘ for that they are not 
done as God hath willed and commanded them to be 
done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin.’’ 

When he was about fifteen vears of age he went to the 
Unitarian Sunday School, Mosley Street, and continued 
there for three years. He says :— 

I was of course unacquainted with their doctrine, and my 
parents did not exercise that control over me so as to prevent 
me from going there; perhaps they had not a knowledge of 
their awful and dangerous doctrines,; indeed they could not 
have, or they would not have suffered me to go there. 


Providentially several kind ladies from the Bible or 
Tract Society visited the neighbourhood to deliver tracts, 
and induced his mother to take him away from the 
Mosley Street School. Eventually he found his home 
among the Methodists, in a central position, safe from 
defections to the left, to Unitarianism or Atheism, or to 
the right, to Anglicanism or Popery—of the last-named 
we shall find him, when in Italy, expressing his horror, 
while mightily pleased to have more than one good look 
at the Pope. Let not those who live in glass houses 
throw stones. Which of us has not, to his own satisfac- 
tion, reached the exactly central position in matters of 
importance ; or, at least, expects to do so in due course ? 

A local historical note, with reference to the Mosley 
Street School, may not be out of place here. The 
institution has for many vears been known, from its 
situation, as the Lower Mosley Street Schools; but from 
1808 to 1836 its home was in a cellar under a Unitarian 
Chapel in Mosley Street, built in 1789, on the site of 
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which is now the building occupied by Messrs. Nicoll, 
tailors, originally a bank, built after the chapel had been 
pulled down and the congregation had migrated to a 
new one, the present Upper Brook Street Church. In 
connection with what Mr. Stanley says as to the reason 
for his being taken away from the school, | may quote 
the following from an historical sketch of the school by 
Mr. Richard Wade :— 


In those days the children of the labouring classes went to 
work at a very early age, and often without schooling; and 
from the outset the conductors decided to give instruction in 
writing and arithmetic, as well as reading. This course was 
greatly denounced by many as irreligious, and people were 
warned not to send their children to such a place. 


But, as Mr. Stanley’s narrative shows, the odiwm 
theologicum had its place, and it may be, a very 
important place in the warnings. 

We need not give details of various situations held. 
At the date of his first visit to Italy we find him in 
business on his own account, in the firm of Messrs. J. 
Stanley and Co., 33, Turner Street, Manchester. Outside 
business, he was a lay preacher and Sunday school 
teacher, first in the Methodist New Connexion, and then 
in the United Methodist Free Church, two bodies that 
amalgamated some years ago. <A card of admission to 
the general assemblage of Sunday scholars in Peel Park 
on the occasion of the visit of Queen Victoria in 1851 is 
still treasured by his surviving daughter. He was also a 
Radical politician, with a strong interest in ecclesiastical 
questions. He was one of the men who might have been 
in Parliament just as fitly as, or more fitly than, others 
who got there. Here is an extract from a report in the 
Manchester Advertiser and Chronicle of Saturday, April 
8th, 1843, of a speech by him on a Bill introduced into 
the House of Commons by Sir James Graham :— 

For himself he viewed it with great surprise, looking at the 
church establishment, considering her immense resources, her 
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wealth, her power, her alliance with the state, her clergy in 
all their different grades of promotion, and that she had to 
represent her twenty-four bishops in the House of Lords. Now 
if they came and wanted to infringe upon the rights of the 
dissenters, and to take from them those rights which were dear 
to them (for he looked upon this bill as nothing less than a 
bill to take away those rights. which they now enjoyed), was 
it not surprising that they should have the audacity—the 
impudence—— (the rest of the sentence was lost in the tremen- 
dous burst of applause which followed this word). 


This is worthy of the front Opposition bench at least. 
He was clearly a bonny fighter. At the end of the 
speech comes the sentence :— 


Sir James will have to bury his bill, or give up everything 
that strikes at the rights and liberties of dissenters. 


If such confidence as this do not always win victories, 
at least not many victories are won without it. 

He may almost be said to have married into 
Radicalism, for his wife was the youngest daughter of 
William Whittle Barton, first borough surveyor of 
Rochdale, and a friend of John Bright, whom he joined 
in the agitation for the abolition of the Church Rate. 

In physical stature he was a little, strongly-built man. 
Had he been living now, of recruiting age, and anxious 
to fight for his country, he would at most have been on 
the border between the bantam and ordinary battalion 
standards. Ina complimentary sense it may be said that 
he had something of the look of a game-cock. I have 
already said that he was a bonny fighter. But he had a 
kindly expression, and was sympathetic and generous to 
a fault. Had he kept well in mind the advice of 
Polonius, not a lender to be, he would have been a 
wealthier man in the material sense if less wealthy in 
the higher values of life. 

In 1844 our pioneer of travel undertook a journey to 
Italy, and it will hardly be a digression to give two 
examples of the conditions of travel abroad about that 
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time. My own father first went to Paris in 1839, when a 
young man of the age of twenty-five. He left Manchester 
by the evening coach for Leeds, where he stayed the 
night, going the following morning by coach to Selby, 
thence by steamer along the Ouse to Hull, and again by 
steamer from Hull to Dunkirk, whence the journey to 
Paris was completed by diligence through Lille, Cambrai 
and Douai, taking altogether four days and a half. The 
return journey was made by steamer down the Seine to 
Rouen and Havre and across the Channel to Southamp- 
ton, coach to London, and from London to Manchester, 
taking about the same time as the outward journey. He 
had six days in Paris, the full cost of the journey being 
4il. 148., of which £7. 6s. gd. went for travelling 
expenses, and the remainder, £4. 7s. 3d., for food, 
lodging, gratuities and all trifling disbursements. 

In 1845 another Manchester traveller, the late Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, going to Italy, found that the 
Lyons railway was not completed south of Paris, and the 
journey was made partly along the road by diligence 
and partly along completed sections of the railway, when 
the diligence was hoisted on a truck, the travellers 
remaining in it. 

Mr. Stanley left Manchester for his first Continental 
tour towards the end of January, 1844. He spent over a 
week in London, seeing the usual sights in the usual 
way. It is interesting to read of a State procession on 
the Queen’s going to open Parliament, she seated to 
the right and Prince Albert to the left, in the gorgeous 
State carriage. Says our traveller :— 


I had a very good view of them both; the Queen looked 
remarkably well, and appeared to be in excellent spirits. This 
was in returning from the House after she had read the 
speech. 


The Duke of Wellington was in the procession, it is 
noted, 
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in a very common carriage, and followed by a mob, some 

shouting hurrah and others hissing and hooting him. 

A good view showed him to be very much like the 
engravings seen in shop windows. The Houses of 
Parliament were not quite finished, we are told. General 
impressions of London were that it was very dirty and 
noisy, perhaps too large—‘‘ it is overgrown, its popula- 
tion is too immense ; but who shall hinder this?’’ Who 
indeed? An Act of Parliament was passed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, of which the preamble stated that 
London was already large enough and must not be 
allowed to become any larger! Alas! what 
chance commonsense has in this world ! 

On February toth, having obtained a passport from 
the French Embassy in London, Mr. Stanley left by 
steamer for Boulogne, a thirteen hours’ passage, which, 
though described as pleasant, was not without the all 
too common accompaniment of a sea voyage. Paris was 
reached by diligence, and a long stay of nearly three 
months was made there. 

We need not follow the ordinary round of sight-seeing; 
but this account of a visit to a coffee-house near the Palais 
Royal is an interesting picture of Parisian life :— 


a poor 


The room was much crowded ; there was a very well dressed 
company; there were dominoes, cards and billiards freely 
played, and the people drank excessively—wine, brandy, beer 
and coffee. I took two cups of the latter. There was much 
noisy talking very similar to that in some of the tap-rooms 
in England, but I saw no quarrelling; they were all merry, 
and only appeared bent on pleasure. This evening, there 
being a ball at the Opera House, great numbers of persons 
from it entered here, and it was curious to see their masks, 
some black and some white, and others a variety of colours. 
Their dresses were of all descriptions: soldiers, sailors, 
gentlemen and beggars; but what most surprised me was to 
see females in gentlemen’s clothes: some were dressed as 
officers, and others appeared in various habiliments just as 
men. I left the Coffee House at 11-50; and at that time the 
passage was crowded with persons promenading. I stayed 
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till two o’clock in the morning to observe what was passing. 
The crowds continued until about half-past one, when they 
began to disappear; and about two o’clock but few remained. 
The ball was to continue till 6 o’clock. 


All this would look very strange to a homely Manchester 
man in 1844. 

On the light side of Parisian life we may also note a 
popular entertainment on the féte day of the King. 
There was juggling ; ‘‘ a fat woman, a perfect monster in 
size, but not ugly; a dwarf man, forty inches high, and 
a woman of forty-three inches; mechanical figures and a 
fire at Hamburg ; a woman with beard and man’s clothes, 
age forty-three; a fat boy, four vears old, and weighing 
160 lbs., the greatest curiosity in the fair; a giant and a 
skeleton man; a girl with no forehead, age six years, does 
not speak, is fed, has not any mind, perfect in other 
respects, her body small, cannot walk.’’ There were fire- 
works at the Tuileries, and at half-past seven the King, 
the Queen and the Comte de Paris appeared on the 
balcony of the palace, when the people applauded a little, 
we are told. The Tuileries Gardens, and the Champs 
Elysées, all the way to the Arc de Triomphe, were 
brilliantly illuminated. 

A great industrial and art exhibition was a new thing 
to our traveller. Seven years later he was to see the 1851 
Exhibition in London. 

But Paris was not, as it still is not, a mere Vanity Fair, 
and there were more serious things to be done. There 
was the French language to be learned. One note reads : 


Rose at a quarter-past four a.m. and studied French many 
hours. 


There was the mind to be improved, and to this end 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France were 
attended, notes being made in French, and the lectures 
being more easily followed as time went on. We read of 
lectures on mechanics; on French and foreign literature, 
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Dante being the special subject in the latter, and much of 
the tenth Canto of the Paradiso being quoted ; on the Holy 
Scriptures, moral and dogmatic theology, philosophy, 
modern history and other subjects. Among the lecturers 
whom he heard was Jules Simon. Some breadth of 
outlook must have been gained by the hearing of these 
lectures. Knowledge of French was certainly gained. 
He says, in French :— 


I begin to understand when people speak. I intend to 
remain in Paris another fortnight in order to understand 
easily. 


We may note that he goes to the Chamber of Deputies 
and sees Ledru Rollin, Arago, Lamartine and Lafayette. 
Probably not many Manchester men of his time knew 
Paris as well as he did at the end of his three months’ 
Stav. 

Leaving Paris, he travelled to Marseilles by coach and 
rail, and from there to Nice and then to Genoa, where he 
took the steamer to Naples, with calls at Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia. 

Genoa, with its churches and palaces, its general 
romantic appearance and its magnificent situation, had 
fascinated him. So did the approach to Naples. He 


Says :— 


In the morning, rising about four o’clock, I went on deck, 
and the first object which struck my attention was Mount 
Vesuvius with its steam and smoke. All around this quarter 
it is very interesting. For many miles various small towns 
appear, Ischia, Capri, Castellamare and other places of equal 
note. The approach is most sublime. The rocks, the moun- 
tains, the isles, the smoke of Vesuvius, unite to make one of 
the grandest spectacles I ever beheld. . . . The view of Naples 
richly merits the eulogiums which have been passed upon it. 


For the city itself he has not a good word. In a letter 
home he says :-— 
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Naples I detest; it is filthily dirty and disagreeable; the 
people try in every way to take advantage of strangers, and 
their habits are disgusting. 


Seventy years later Naples can be spoken of much in the 
same way, at any rate in the parts where the mass of the 
population lives. The timid, seeing the squalor and 
filth, may well begin to speculate as to the particular 
disease of which, after seeing Naples, they are to die— 
the proper poetic thing to do, though not exactly poetic 
should death come in that way. Going to see the Grotto 
del Cane, our traveller was only saved by the opportune 
appearance of the police from rough handling by two 
so-called guides, dissatisfied with even greatly excessive 
pay. 

He made the ascent of Vesuvius, and received a 
distinctly Dantesque impression. In a letter already 
quoted he says :— 

It took me three hours to ascend, and three more to descend. 

I went to the very top of the cone, a thing which I would not 

recommend anyone else to do, nor which I would do again 

myself. It requires great care or you may step into a boiling 

lake of fire. I saw into the mouth of the crater, from which 

issued smoke and large flames, and every moment masses of 

melting lava. This is one of the most wonderful places you 

can imagine, and one at the same time not the least dangerous. 
His diary contains a detailed description and drawings, 
and the followng reflection and prayer :— 


I was forcibly struck with the representation which the 
Scriptures give of the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone for ever and ever, and offered up an earnest prayer 
to God that I might be saved from such bitter pains. 


Descending the mountain on the southern side, our 
traveller walked to Pompeii, which he explored the 
following day with an interest that all who have seen 
it will understand: What else he saw in and around 
Naples we need not say. We shall find him there again 
seven years later, with interesting things to narrate. 
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From Naples to Civita Vecchia by steamer, by road to 
Rome, and the traveller is able to say he is in the city, and 
to apostrophise it, once so great, now so insignificant and 
the seat of popery and superstition. Again we need not 
take note of ordinary sight-seeing, but it is interesting 
to find in the diary a rough pen-and-ink sketch of Tivoli, 
from exactly the same point of view from which was 
taken a water-colour drawing by Richard Wilson, 
recently on loan to the Whitworth Institute. As of 
Naples, there will be more about Rome later on. Perhaps 
we ought not to miss a delightful little bit of combative 
Protestantism. He is at the Church of St. Sebastian on 
the Appian way. He says :— 


The visitor is shown a stone with the impression of two 
human feet. This stone, it is said, is the place where our 
Saviour took his ascent from after he had met St. Peter and 
reproved him for attempting to escape martyrdom. It was 
upon the Appian Way, upon which is built a church, and 
part of the ancient pavement still remains. The precise spot 
is covered by the church, and the impressions of Christ’s feet 
are made in marble; the original, however, is in St. Sebastian. 
Here is also shown one of the arrows by which St. Sebastian 
was martyred, and a stone to which he was chained. They 
are all carefully closed in a case, and only shown to those who 
specially desire to see them. While viewing these popish 
relics I asked the Frate how they knew that these impressions 
were made by Jesus Christ? The Frate looked awfully 
aghast at my question, and said that if I did not believe it 
I need not look at them. I repeated my question, wishing to 
have their best authority for it, but this pious monk became 
irritated, and said that he that does not believe it need not 
look at it. This was all I could get from him. On my 
desiring to see the catacombs the Frate opened the door, 
and, muttering some angry expression, snapped it to after 
him and refused me admittance. After ringing the bell 
several times and getting no answer, I returned again in an 
hour, but all to no purpose; before opening to admit me a 
fellow came out and made a few inquiries; this was only to 
ascertain if I was the person who had put the question to him ; 
and though he promised to send the Frate to open the door, 
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the Frate never made his appearance. This is Catholic liberty 
and Catholic religion. Heaven deliver me from it! 


Probably the Frate had had many such experiences with 
English people. It is quite likely. The reply that came 
so readily to his lips suggests it. 

However, this particular contest between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, like many another, was not settled in 
the first round. There was to be another round, seven 
years later, when Mr. Stanley was again at Saint 
Sebastian. Whether or not the Catholic champion was 


the same man as before I do not know. The 1851 diary 
says :—- 


The stone with the impression of Christ’s feet on is here; 
and I asked the custode how they knew that the stone was 
really as described. I remarked that the stone was white 
marble, while all the other stones were blue. He replied 
that the stones were of various colours. I then asked him 
for the authority, on which his countenance changed. I told 
him that on arriving in England my friends would ask me 
the authority of this wonderful thing and I wished to be 
informed to reply to them. He evaded the question several 
times, giving me the particulars of Peter’s flight, etc., etc. ; 
but I brought him several times to the question. Every time 
he lowered his countenance, but as I appeared very earnest 
and smiled he kept his temper. At last, finding I could get 
no answer, I said: “I suppose it is a matter of tradition as 
we read nothing about it in history.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’ replied he, 
‘it is a matter of tradition.”’ ‘‘ It is,’’ said I, ‘‘a matter 
of faith.’’ ‘‘ Yes, it must be believed; we have no account of 
it in history, but we have to believe it.’ 


So the Protestant won—or thought he did. Perhaps 
only thought he did, for what is a great part of history 
but tradition? What other basis than tradition have we 
for much that we all believe ? 

We must get back now from Mr. Stanley’s 1851 experi- 
ence, to his doings in 1844. Leaving Rome, with the 
stronghold of St. Sebastian still unconquered, our 
traveller did not find himSelf alone in his antipathies to 
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things and people Catholic. On the journey from Rome 
to Civita Vecchia the coach upset, and the journey had to 
be continued upon a cart, the travellers seated as well as 
they could manage on their luggage. Says the diary :— 


My companion attributed the accident to the circumstance 
of our having priests with us—there were five of them—and 
further remarked that there was generally some misfortune 
wherever they were. 


Insurance companies ought to have a special clause in 
accident policies. But may not the companion have been 
mistaken about the priests? At one point of the journey 
the travellers were faced by a large bull which, the diary 
says, had chased two of the priests for a considerable 
distance, 

and placed itself in a menacing attitude before our carriage. 

We halted for a moment, the bull approaching all the while. 

I armed myself with a stick, and several other of the 

passengers rose to defend themselves, when, taking courage, 

we moved towards the monster. It was of an immense size, 
dark coloured, with long horns. He shook his tail as he 
approached ; every moment I expected that he would spring 
upon us, but resolved to meet him with open defiance, and, if 
possible, give him a heavy blow upon his head. However, it 
was unnecessary. Alarmed at our numbers, or softened by 
our peaceable march, he moved a little to the left and permitted 
us to pass in peace without a combat, keeping his eye, 
however, upon us for a considerable distance. 
Would it not be kind to think that the presence of the 
priests had something to do with the retirement? At 
least, being five in number, they were a considerable 
addition to the defending party. 

From Civita Vecchia the journey was continued by sea 
to Leghorn, thence by road to Pisa and Florence. One 
reads with a shock that “‘ the river and views are the 
most beautiful things which come within the compass of 
Florence.’ But Ruskin, following Lord Lindsay, had 
not then taught English people to care for Italian art. 
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Florence still had its Grand Duke in those days, and on 
the journey by coach over the Appenines from Florence 
to Bologna, the traveller passed from Tuscany into the 
Papal States. On through Modena and Reggio to 
Parma, the journey is continued, and then the dominions 
of Austria are entered. We call to mind the gibe of 
Metternich : ‘‘ Italy is only a geographical expression.’’ 
Piacenza comes next, then Milan, the road passing, as 
the railway passes to-day, through the fertile plain of 
Northern Italy. At Milan we leave our traveller, merely 
noting that he crossed the St. Gotthard, feeling the same 
awe of the mountains as Dante felt, went on to Chur, 
Constance, Schaffhausen, Frankfort, to Cologne by the 
Rhine steamer, by rail to Ostend, by steamer to London, 
and the six months’ journey was ended. 

During the seven years that elapsed between his first 
and second visits to Italy Mr. Stanley initiated the 
enterprise that earned for him the still remembered nick- 
name, ‘‘Cheap Trip Stanley,”’ and justifies his being called 
a Manchester pioneer of travel. He organised cheap 
excursions on the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London 
and North-Western Railways. An envelope is before 
me, with an oval stamp, in which, in white on a blue 
ground, are the words, ‘* Stanley’s Excursion Office, 28, 
Victoria Street, Manchester, with a railway engine above 
the words and a steamship below, both of a primitive 
type. A contribution to ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ in the 
Manchester City News of September 14th, 1912, over the 
signature, ‘‘ A. J. Swallow,’’ a member of a Manchester 
family with which Mr. Stanley was closely associated, 
gives some particulars of these excursions, part of the 
information being supplied by Mr. Stanley’s family. 
The excursions mentioned in this communication are 
some of those arranged in the 1860’s, but the early ones 
would be of the same kind. One was a day excursion to 
Blackpool on May 23rd, 1863, for the opening of the 
North Pier, covered carriages, return fare 2s. 6d. 
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Liverpool to Southport, and Preston and Southport, the 
latter in Whit-week, were each 1s. return. Morecambe 
for the day was 2s. 6d. There were longer excursions, 
the Isle of Man for a week, 7s. 6d., Dublin and Belfast, 
fifteen days, 7s. 6d. and 8s., Windermere, Bangor, 
Oswestry, Conway, Llandudno and other places, for eight 
days, 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. We pay much higher fares 
than those to-day. When the railway company 
began to organise its own excursions Mr. Stanley’s 
services were retained to travel and time trains. In this 
excursion enterprise he preceded the famous Thomas 
Cook, of Leicester, and when the latter took up the work 
they co-operated to some extent. Mr. Stanley was urged 
to organise continental tours, and had thoughts of doing 
so; but when Mr. Cook began to do it Mr. Stanley 
thought it better not to enter into competition with him. 

The account of his second visit to Italy, in 1851, 
suggests that he might then have been thinking of 
continental tours. He made a very careful record of 
travelling expenses, etc., and there are notes in his diary 
of the journey that look like being intended for use in 
future years. He had also equipped himself for such 
work by acquiring a knowledge, not only of French, but 
of Italian and German also. 

He set out from London, after seeing the great 
Exhibition, and hearing a lecture on Bloomerism, on 
October 14th. His passport was obtained at the Foreign 
Office, and was signed by Lord Palmerston. The 
journey was an even longer one than before. I will give 
the whole route now: Southampton, Havre, Paris, 
Lyons, Geneva, over Mont Cenis to Turin, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, back to Rome, 
Ancona, Rimini, Ravenna, Bologna, Padua, Venice, 
Trieste, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, 
Cologne, Brussels, Calais, Dover and London, which 
was reached on January 12th. The total travelling 
expenses, train, coach and steamer, were about £21. 10s., 
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or not very much more than the second-class fare would 
be to-day. | 

I purpose to keep with our traveller only in Italy, and 
even there just to single out a few interesting particulars 
trom his diary. 

On the light side is the following entry at Turin :— 


Here I parted with my hat, I think to a Jew, for all he 
would give was 1s. 3d., and it cost not long ago 15s.; but hats 
are a nuisance to a traveller, and I would rather have given 
the same amount to be without it than be compelled to carry 
it with me. 


The following note of a conversation in the diligence 
between Arquata and Genoa is interesting :— 

Next to me in the carriage was a gentleman of Genoa, who 
was returning from the exhibition. He was in perfect ecstasies 
with London, the English, and the exhibition. For a long 
time he kept up the conversation with those around, describing 
the kindness he met with, the grandeur of the Crystal Palace, 
the peaceableness of the people, the system of the police, and 
the happy deliverance he felt from the passport system. What 
surprised him most was the fact that he could see no soldiers. 
During his stay of fourteen days he had only seen one, except 
those near Buckingham Palace. Next year he would go again, 
and visit Manchester, Liverpool, and other parts of England. 
On his learning that I was an Englishman he at once turned 
his conversation to me, and declared his gratification at all 
he saw in London. Turning his head, he whispered, ‘‘ No 
priests there.’’ This he did on account of there being a priest 
sitting opposite to us. 

I had an almost identical conversation four years ago 
in the train between Paris and Turin, with a young 
Italian who had been in London for the Coronation. He 
said that Italians were much more welcome in London 
than in Paris, and, with particular reference to the control 
of traffic by the police, that the former city was much 
better organised than the latter. 

The diary goes on to say : 


From the conversation of the Piedmontese people it is 
evident that a great change is taking place, and that liberal 
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sentiments are being greatly promulgated. They are desper- 
ately averse to the Austrians, the Romans and the Neapolitans, 
and charmed with England. 


During the voyage by steamer from Genoa to Leghorn 
a young Genoese gave him a graphic description of 
barricade fighting against the Austrians. Florence gave 
him no more pleasure than on his earlier visit. He says: 


On the whole I do not like Florence, with the exception, 
however, of the Gallery of Paintings. 


One can only feel sad. Nor did he like Siena :— 


A most miserable looking city, but contains a splendid 
cathedral. 
It happened, however, that the weather was bad, rain 
every day and all day ; and the most picturesque, narrow- 
streeted cities are less agreeable under such conditions 
than the commonplace ones with wide streets. To the 
rain we are indebted for the following story. Between 
Siena and Rome the coach had to ford a river :— 
At Acquapendente it began to rain in torrents. All night 
it appeared to continue; and the people at the hotel told us 
that it would be impossible for the diligence, which would 
leave Siena that day and arrive at the river at midnight, to 
pass. The current would, if they attempted, carry them down. 
I now saw the kind hand of Providence in my taking the 
other mode. Had I started later than I did or come by the 
diligence it is probable that I might have been thrown into 
great danger with attempting to cross the river, or been 
detained on the other side for a considerable period. 
But why was not Providence kind to the people in the 
diligence? What had they been doing ? 

I have already told of the return match at the Church 
of St. Sebastian at Rome. At a special ceremony in 
St. Peter’s our traveller saw Pope Pio Nono :— 


The guards and office-bearers approached, giving signs that 
the Pope was coming. He was preceded by a man in livery, 
carrying a mace, several priests, and guards dressed in 
strange-looking stripes. Pio Nono now appeared, walking in 
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the group, but distinctly visible, as the number of persons 
witnessing the ceremony was very small. He was dressed as 
follows : on his head a small white cap that covered the crown, 
a dark red or crimson cape reaching to his elbows, underneath 
that a lace or lawn cape, with fringe, reaching to his waist, 
below that a long, white silk robe flowing down to the ground, 
the train of which was carried by a priest. Over all these, 
round his shoulders, and falling down in front of him, a white 
scarf embroidered with gold, with various devices upon it, 
about six inches broad, and increasing in width to the bottom. 
He had white stockings and crimson slippers trimmed and 
adorned with gold lace. He wore no gloves. His countenance 
is open, broad features, well formed, eyes blue, large forehead, 
intellectual, bold, moral organs good, rather high on the top 
of the head, and somewhat flat on the back of the head. He 
has grey hair, no whiskers, though I think he would have if 
he let them grow. His nose well-formed, his lips and eyes 
pleasant; and there was a general, good natural appearance 
on his countenance. His height about 5 feet 10 inches, and 
stout. During his crossing the church he smiled on all, and 
waved his hand as if giving blessings; this he did also in 
returning. 


In the margin of the diary are thumb-nail sketches 
of the Pope, and of Cardinals Mattei, Antonelli and 
Piccolomini, who are thus described :— 


The cardinals followed, dressed in long red garments which 
covered them from top to toe. They had on red stockings, 
and a small red cap on their heads. Among them were 
Cardinal Mattei, an old man, about five feet six inches, with 
sharp nose; Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State, young, say 
about 35 to 4o, black hair, and sharp features, very intelligent 
looking; and Cardinal Piccolomini, a bulky fat person with 
large features. 


The thumb-nail sketches tally with the written descrip- 
tions. An account of the ceremony need not be quoted, 
nor a disquisition on the pitifulness of it all, ending with 
questions to which the answer is said to be obvious. 

We cannot to-day see the Pope passing through the 
streets of Rome, but this was no uncommon thing in our 
traveller’s time. The diary records :— 


D 
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On the Sabbath morning, November 23rd, I had again a 
sight of the Pope. On this occasion he had come to honour 
the Frati of a church who had just opened a place of worship 
in the Colosseum. The ceremony was in the little church 
over the ruins of the temple of Romulus. He entered with 
his suite at 8a.m. At 9.30 he made his exit. His carriage 
was magnificent, the body, blue and black, mounted with 
gold, the wheels all adorned with gold. There were six fine 
black horses, well but gaudily harnessed, postilions, coachmen 
and guards. Several carriages preceded and followed con- 
taining cardinals. Cardinal Antonelli was in the carriage 
following. There were also about two hundred foot soldiers, 
besides several troops of horse. The procession moved at a 
rather tolerable speed. On the way the people paid respect to 
the Pope, generally uncovering their heads and stooping. ne 
man went down on his knees and shouted most lustily t11l 
the carriage had passed. In the whole there was little 
enthusiasm. 


Continuing his journey, he says: 

The whole of the route from Rome to Naples is exceedingly 
pleasant, and must be especially so in fine weather. The views 
are sublime, and the cities through which it passes are 
particularly interesting ; but a person should choose the spring 
or summer and not winter. 

After his ascent of Vesuvius on his earlier visit he 
declared that he would not do it again; but this time he 
did it twice, and made elaborate notes and drawings. 
He also made two more visits to Pompeii. In fact 
Pompeii and Vesuvius seem to have interested him more 
than anything else in Italy. Here is an incident on a 
return journey from Vesuvius to Naples :— 


On arriving at Annunziata I found the train had gone, and 
was at a loss whether to stay the night at an hotel or seek 
a conveyance. I entered an albergo to take refreshment, and, 
being asked if I would have a vehicle, I told them no. How 
will you go then? Why, perhaps on foot. But it is dangerous, 
said they; there are many thieves. Well, I replied, but what 
can they steal from a man that has nothing? Oh, they would 
beat you then. See, showing them my stick, I also have a 
stick. Well, said they, they would poniard you. Well, we 
will see about that. 
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Having waited some half hour a vehicle made its appearance 
as though going to Naples. The vetturino said 1 must mount. 
But first I said, what is your charge? He wanted a con- 
siderable sum, but took my offer, three carlini. Mount, said 
he. A number of vagabonds had then gathered round, and 
two or three demanded money for, as they said, having 
arranged beds for me. I had been to an hotel to enquire about 
a room, and told them I might come again. I might have 
given them something for consideration, though I believe they 
had not arranged the room or done anything towards it on 
my account. A gentleman on the vehicle seeing me thus 
surrounded, and believing they wanted to impose upon me, 
told them to be off. On their refusing he drew a dagger 
from his stick, and waving it promised it should do them 
execution if they said another word. They scampered off as 
fast as possible. Presently a gendarme came up and asked 
the reason of his drawing his weapon; and he explained that 
I was a foreigner and the fellows wanted to impose upon me, 
and he drew it in my defence, as they appeared intent on 
mischief. Thus we escaped. As soon as we had taken to the 
road the gentleman, told me there was a cigar-shop, an 
intimation that one good turn deserves another; and, feeling 
truly thankful for his protection, I had pleasure in supplying 
them all with cigars. 


At this time the Italian patriot, Carlo Poerio, was 
imprisoned on the island of Ischia; and by now we 
can understand how keenly our traveller would be 
interested in him. In the diary we read :— 


From Naples steamers run almost every day to Ischia. We 
left the port after being taken in a small boat at one p.m., 
the water being very calm and the sky clear. The steamer 
stopped a few moments to land passengers at Procida, and 
then made for Ischia. There we arrived about four o’clock. 
On the road a saiflor-looking fellow had conversed very freely 
with me, and pointed out the secret steps to the prison 
outside the rock in Ischia. There is a very perpendicular 
rock jutting out of the sea close to Ischia and connected by 
a pier about eighty yards long. It is in this rock that the 
State prisoner Poerio is confined. The man did not wish us 
to go to the gates, as soldiers guarded it; and he begged me, 
if I did go, not to speak English. He warned me that if a 
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word of English escaped, or an idea entered into their mind 
that I was favourable to Poerio, it would be perilous to us all. 
I went to the port, before which is a deep dyke to shut off 
communication at night. I asked about the time the gates 
were closed ; they replied at half-past four. 1 looked in at the 
gates and said to the men guarding them, ‘“‘ This is the 
prison.’’ They replied, ‘ Yes.”” “It is the prison where 
Poerio is?’’ This I wanted to be sure of by their own testi- 
mony. Without giving me a reply one, apparently having 
more authority than the rest, approached and said, with a 
look of wrath I shall never forget, ‘‘ How is that known to 
you?”’ I felt astonished at his angry look and words, and 
appeared as if I did not understand him. I replied, ‘“‘ How, 
what ?”’ He said again, ‘‘ How do you know ?”’ or ‘‘ How have 
you got such information?’’ I saw at once the danger of 
continuing a conversation so bitter to them, and at the same 
time the desirability of replying in a manner at which they 
could get no hold, and I at once replied, without appearing to 
reflect a moment, ‘‘ Oh, I have read it in the journals.’”’ This 
at once cooled their anger. They had, I fancy, supposed I 
was one of some society in connection with them, and from 
replying that I had read it in the journals they could gather 
nothing treasonable, as these journals are accessible to all 
classes. I then thought it prudent to leave them. . . . The 
same individual, a guide, spoke well of Poerio, and had carried 
secret letters to him. He says Poerio speaks English. He 
said, moreover, that the Italians have great respect for Poerio ; 
but, of course, dare say nothing. 


The following incident may well follow the one just 
given :— 


I had another proof of the progress of Italian liberalism 
when taking dinner in a hotel. The waiter, being alone, 
began a long conversation on the state of things and the 
opinion of people in England as to the state and condition of 
Italy. He read the French newspapers. He said there were 
two parties here as in Rome, one in despair, the other in hope. 
Liberal opinion he said is rapidly progressing, and he hopes 
before long that this country will enjoy like privileges to 
England and America. He spoke of Kossuth, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini and Gavazzi, and appeared familiar with the affairs 
of England. He observed that though the Lazzeroni had done 
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sad work in the 1848 Revolution, being in favour of the 
monarchy, they were now turned to the contrary side. I 
spoke to him of Poerio, and he appeared to know all about 
him. He said he was the servant of the state, and a brave, 
good man. He is now suffering in the dungeon at Ischia. 
While he spoke freely to me, he remarked that he did so 
because he knew I was a foreigner; but he durst not talk thus 
to an Italian. He spoke of the priests and the Pope, the spies 
and the King, etc., and said he looked forward with great 
eagerness to the time when they should be free from the bonds 
of oppression. 
The journey northward had little of incident, nor does 
the diary contain much that is interesting. It was not 
likely that our traveller could get full enjoyment out of 
much that he saw. Ravenna, crammed with historical 
and archeological interest, is only ‘‘a neat town and 
pretty large.’’ Two of its many important churches are 
mentioned, but there is no reference to its fine early 
Christian mosaics, to Theodoric, to the Exarchs, or to 
the tomb of Dante. At Padua there is no mention of 
Giotto, Donatello and Mantagna. At Venice the Piazza 
of St. Mark is mentioned, but the diary does not know of 
the existence of the cathedral ! 

Our traveller left Italy by way of Trieste, which, it is 
interesting to note, he speaks of as being in Italy. 

After his return home, anxious that others, not able to 
visit Italy, should have some share of his enjoyment, he 
gave several series of lectures on his Italian experiences, 
illustrated with charcoal drawings on large sheets of 
paper. He made no charge beyond out-of-pocket 
expenses. He was thus a pioneer, not only of travel, but 
of educational travel lectures. Four lecture syllabuses 
are before me as I write. The lectures were delivered in 
Sunday schools in Manchester and Bury, and at Zion’s 
Temple, Eccles. They all have Rome, Naples and 
Pompeii for their subject, showing what Italy chiefly 
meant to him. His imagination was overwhelmed by the 
stupendous manifestation of natural forces afforded by 
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Vesuvius, and by all that brought to mind the prodigious 
human energy that went to the making of the Roman 
Empire, while his interest was keenly aroused at Pompeii, 
where one feels as if the people of nigh two thousand 
years ago have temporarily left their homes while certain 
necessary repairs are being effected. That he should fail 
almost wholly to appreciate the marvellous setting forth 
of the supernatural world and of the drama of human 
destiny as conceived by medizval Christianity, in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, which is so large a part 
of what Italy means to many of us, was inevitable for 
such a man at that particular time. Indeed, they are all 
too few to whom that great epic is adequately known to- 
day. Besides antiquities we find such headings as Popish 
Relics, Mummeries, Tyrants andTrumpery ! One interest- 
ing item is ‘‘ Model of Vesuvius, showing an eruption in 
miniature.’’ This model was made for him by a Mr. 
Falkner, an electrician in Strangeways, whom I knew as 
a very ingenious man. 

Here we must leave our traveller. What has been 
gleaned from his diaries shows him to have been, one 
thinks, a man of no little intelligence and force of 
character, and with no lack of initiative and energy, well 
deserving of record as a Manchester worthy. 














ON POISE IN RELATION TO THE 
UNKNOWN. 


By Hersert Tay or. 


IFE is an adventure, each day carries us into 
unknown ways or unfamiliar experiences, when we 

are young our elders endeavour to repress the adven- 
turous spirit, but the joy of living overcomes their 
restrictions, one day we find we can crawl upstairs and 
a new world opens to us, another time we find we can 
move a stool to the window and standing on it just see 
over the sill, it is the experiences brought about by our 
own activity that are the vital influences to the building 
of character. A little boy looking through the window 
at a man pushing a wheelbarrow said to his father, 
‘How does a wheel know you want it to turn round 
when you push it?’’ Father said, ‘‘ Run off to your 
mother, it’s time you went to bed.’’ The little boy had 
looked through the window to some purpose, and 
although it might be difficult for father the boy instinc- 
tively understood the use of fathers. The great attraction 
children have for us is, I venture to say, the entire 
absence in their activities of the second-rate qualities of 
poise, discretion and tact, at all times we really love the 
adventurous spirits, and the more dull and monotonous 
our lives the more we desire to have contact with the 
adventurous, and to be adventurous is to have a first-rate 
quality. It is because the other qualities | have named 
are restraining influences that I look upon them as 
second rate, tact is properly employed in relation to the 
known, discretion is not the better part of valour 
but the smaller part, to have poise is to maintain our 
balance when we move into unknown ways; it is an 
active force, and must not be confused with pose, which 
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is passive, maintaining an attitude in a known 
place, like being tied to a pole, the height may be more 
or less but the outlook is limited by the vision, and in 
comparison poise is having the qualities of a bird; the 
first-rate virtue is taking to flight, the second to keep 
flying, and not forgetting to find places for food and 
rest. 

With all living things some form of education 
is mecessary, and all except man are’ educated 
to allow instinct to guide them, but man in the remote 
past seems to have jumped, a great adventure, and fell 
to earth where he developed a mind, which has given him 
much trouble. It is proper that man should look upon 
having a mind as a cardinal blessing, the wise always 
find virtues in that which cannot be refused or put away, 
and so use them as tools as best they can, but some, 
lacking poise, are not content to use these tools before 
they know how to make them, and are just as sensible 
as would be a man who, being in the dark, refused to 
turn on the electric light before he knew the source of 
electric energy. 

The aim of education is to enable us to bear manfully 
the burden of our ignorance, if we do not realize its aim 
we merely become intellectuals and it were better we 
had never been born. The recognition of ignorance is 
the dawning of wisdom, and from this emerges the 
quality of poise, and having it we take to flight like the 
birds and the glories of Creation are ours to enjoy. To 
enjoy life we must face and take its risks and accept the 
responsibilities of our acts. The experiences of those 
who have gone before us are, so far as we can measure 
them, our guides and helps. Traditions and _ past 
successes inspire us, and failures teach us; a success does 
not repeat itself, and failure should not: it is over the 
bodies of the fallen we move onward, and our achieve- 
ments are monuments to their memory. 

The thought arises why do people usually talk most 
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about that which they have little knowledge of but much 
enthusiasm for? Enthusiasm is a proper poise in relation 
to moral or instinctive qualities. It is when we are 
interested in intellectual subjects that the enthusiast 
without knowledge comes to grief. Such an one often 
deceives the ignorant, but is that an achievement? The 
reason, or perhaps I should say excuse, for this is because 
it is in strange matters that many of our interests 
lie; when we have discovered all we can about 
one subject it lacks interest for us, and we then move into 
the unknown to increase our experience, so we must bear 
the burden of each other’s ignorance. 

The unknown has a vague application but a definite 
meaning. To some it appears to cover but a small space 
of possible knowledge or learning. We often meet 
persons who tell us they have no beliefs, that their range 
is bounded by that which can be proved. If you ask 
them to prove the reason for their existence they run off 
at a tangent and merely show they are an effect, in truth 
all tangible things are effects, the first cause, the one 
that really matters, is unknown. Fortunately, most of 
us, and often without knowing, take to ourselves the 
saying of Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘‘ What availeth it a man 
to pry into deep and hidden things, for the ignorance of 
which he will not be so much as rebuked at the day of 
judgment !’’ But life is an adventure, and without prying 
into hidden things we are always being faced with 
circumstances which demand that we should move into 
the unknown. The first step is the adventure, poise is 
required to sustain us. To the girl who has never been 
kissed the kiss has an unknown, and if we are to believe 
the stories, a value beyond rubies, and the boy who has 
never kissed, having the desire, takes his courage in 
both hands and kisses. Should he lack poise he may 
think he ought to marry her. The popular Victorian 
novels for the young seem to strike that attitude. 

One of the characteristics of the last century was its 
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lack of poise. In the earlier years many first steps were 
taken, some were great strides, but as time went on 
people posed. The mistakes of the Victorian period were 
its poses. People struck attitudes, and the partly 
educated appear to have thought man was rapidly 
approaching the time when the uttermost limits of the 
unknown would be reached. Perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate relic of that period is a potentate of an adjacent 
country who poses as the familiar friend of Him who to 
others is the Great Unknown. Some people convert the 
recurring decimal into a vulgar fraction and think they 
have bound the infinite. 

In the domestic and social relations of the middle 
classes the lack of poise is perhaps the most unfortunate 
failing. This in a large degree arises from its poses, 
and these are amusing where they are not pathetic. 
There is the case of the woman whose husband has got 
money for dirt, desiring to retire into a wealthy suburb; 
gives an order to the house furnishers; when all is ready 
has cards printed, and bedecked in clothes of the latest 
fashion sits in her drawing-room wondering why the best 
people don’t bother about her. In another case a father 
after a grim struggle rises to a point when he and his 
wife, becoming ashamed of their environment, decide to 
remove into the suburbs, and become respectable by 
trying to forget their earlier associations. The pose of 
respectability is dull and soul destroying, their boys turn 
out prigs or profligates, and the girls kick up their skirts 
at the wrong time. 

Another pose is thrift. To some it is raised to a god, 
and is one unhappily not yet dethroned. To be provi- 
dent is instinctive and follows the course of nature, but 
to worship at the shrine of thrift is being opposed to 
nature, and instead of having poise in relation to the 
unknown is taking fright at it. Thrift is a terrible god, 
and what miseries have been borne for its sake, lives 
narrowed and children cheated of joy! Its support is on 
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the weaknesses and meanness of humanity. When it is 
raised to a god its worshippers are held by fright and 
doubt ; there is no confidence in humanity. At its shrine 
the sun is darkened, and envy is seen feeding on poverty. 

There used to be frequently heard a witty saying, 
“Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.’’ But those who had no wit failed 
to realise the man was the other fellow. 

Art in its origin is an instinctive quality, its base is 
utility. We can think of the first men making primitive 
tools and houses. The most useful would become the 
most sought after and treasured. The experience gained 
by constant use would enable men to continue to improve 
them, and in this way all useful things become beautiful 
in their place. So art is born, and it continues to live 
and grow and have poise. It is when art is produced 
for its own sake and not for its use it is in its decadence, 
and at this time it shows a desire to become exclusive 
and form into groups and schools. We here know of 
the pre-Raphaelites, the Impressionists and the Futurists. 
It seems to me that the Futurists endeavour to express the 
unknown and partly succeed. 

About a generation ago the respectable thrifty people 
appear to have realized that these two poses had severe 
limitations, and vaguely they realized their lives were 
becoming unspeakably dull, some shrewd minds dis- 
cerned this unrest and diverted an influence which they 
labelled culture,—the word sounded well, and so inex- 
pensive schemes were suggested, whereby the unlettered 
could have pumped into their minds information regard- 
ing the artistic achievements of the past. The portion 
of the middle classes on the up grade clutched at culture, 
they hugged the idea, and undoubtedly it was much 
better to be able to talk about what somebody with a 
popular name said about some work of art than talking 
about bank balances or sneering at the poverty in money 
of their less fortunate fellows, but they soon made culture 
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a pose and thus showed it was a forced growth, an 
unusual bloom which had been grafted, a hybrid and 
sterile. We have often heard such cultured people, of 
the second generation, say they cannot afford to have 
children because they cannot send them to expensive 
schools and universities, as though in the scheme of 
things such rules were laid down, but perhaps it is the 
wise economy of nature preventing such people repro- 
ducing themselves. Cultivation not culture should be 
the aim, cultivation is to bring the best out of the plant 
without attempting to alter the species, and this is a 
proper poise in that it recognises limitations, but is not 
bound by them, a man’s place in the world is that attained 
by his free activities, for in the end a man always gets 
the respect and affection he merits, but it may not be in 
the way he would wish or from those people he would 
most desire; we all give to some and take from others, 
and a balance is struck. We rarely find, however, that 
we receive from those to whom we give, and most often 
we both give and take unknowingly. 

Fine traditions, the sense of humour, and the sense 
of proportion are qualities necessary to enable us to 
maintain a proper poise in relation to the unknown; the 
life that is ours to live. Fine national and family 
traditions enable us to realise the glories of our inherit- 
ance ; by having the sense of humour we understand our 
affinity with the human race, and with the sense of 
proportion we can measure our limitations; having these 
qualities we can move with confidence. The real know- 
ledge we possess is that continuity is the great law of 
nature, there are men and women in the world and 
children to be born, it is our work to feed them, we are 
links in an endless chain, the forces of nature are directed 
to ensure continuity, we know we must keep going on. 


























WHITBY: A MEMORY. 


By WitiiamM BaGsnaw. 


T is an early morning hour in August, and I am 
standing on the edge of the West Cliff at Whitby. 
Sea and land are covered with a white mist; but as the 
sun mounts the mist begins to move and melt, and when 
it disappears one of the fairest scenes in England is at 
my feet. The old town stretches along each side of the 
harbour and mounts up the cliffs. Tier on tier the red 
roofs rise, and I note their red has a peculiar paleness 
in the early light, quite different from the richer colours 
of noon and sunset. From every chimney the smoke is 
issuing in thin blue-grey quivering streams, softening 
the picture and turning the thoughts to the hearths under 
those old roofs. Right opposite on the East Cliff the 
grey square mass of the church gives a feeling of sturdi- 
ness and strength. Behind the church the Abbey ruins 
remind us of the past and add a touch of pathos to the 
impressions received from the beauty of the scene. An 
old boat drawn up on the harbour beach lies at a 
picturesque angle, and along the quays and beyond the 
bridge is a delightful confusion of masts, rigging and 
sails. The beauty of Whitby is considerably enhanced 
by the fishing boats, and this morning I am fortunate to 
see a part of the Penzance fleet who have brought their 
catch to the Whitby market. One or two boats are 
entering the harbour with the tide. I can see the 
gleaming mass of herrings and hear the enquiring shouts 
from the quay as to the extent of the night’s catch. 
Seaward the mist is still thick, but the sun’s rays are 
gaining the ascendency, and there is promise of a 
glorious day. The sea is still invisible, but the sound 
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of the waves on the shore comes faintly through the 
mist. 

After another look at the town I descend to the quay 
and saunter through the groups of fishermen, stopping 
occasionally to watch the unloading and to note the 
unstudied picturesqueness of the groups which are 
constantly forming. Everything smacks of the sea, 
everything is delightful to the tired town dweller. 

To revisit the cliff at noonday and to view the same 
scene is to enjoy a quite unequalled feast of colour. 
For Whitby is a large as well as a beautiful town, and 
the effect of the red roofs is greater because of their 
number. Robin Hood’s Bay, Runswick and even 
Clovelly, in my opinion, must yield the palm to Whitby. 
They are small compared to the latter, and they have 
not the same breadth and richness of effect. The roofs 
literally glow in the sunlight, and contrast well with the 
blue expanse of water in the harbour, which narrows and 
winds inland among the green hills at the back of the 
town. 

Now that the mist has cleared I get a new view out 10 
sea. Immediately below the cliff two noble stone piers 
run boldly out into the sea. Their lines are full of 
graceful curves, and their appearance, unlike the iron 
piers so common on our coasts, adds to the beauty of the 
town. At the end of each pier is a lighthouse; the taller 
of the two is shaped like a fluted column and gives a 
classic touch amidst its romantic surroundings. The 
stones of piers and lighthouses are coloured with warm 
tints by sun and sea. 

On this glorious day the sea outrivals the land in 
colour. It reflects the blue of the sky, but just beyond 
the east pier, where it shallows, the masses of brown 
seaweed mixing with the blue reflections turn the water 
into infinitely varied shades of purple. 

The mass of the East Cliff with its varied browns and 
jet foundation is repeated along the coast, buttress after 
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buttress juts down to the blue water till finally the eye 
rests on the curious narrow peninsula of Saltwick Nab, 
which is all black save for a thin layer of soil on the 
top. The white foam of the waves as they dash against 
and curl up and lick its black base carry contrast to the 
farthest possible point. 

Out to sea is a fleet of fishing boats with weather- 
stained sails of brown and yellow, while here and there 
the white sail of a yacht glints in the sun. 

Westward the coast curves slightly inland to Sandsend, 
then turns sharply out to sea again, finishing the view 
with two abrupt headlands towards Kettleness. The 
beach below is bright with bathing-tents and numbers 
of holiday-makers engaged in the usual seaside pleasures. 
The blue waters roll inland to break on the sand in long 
curving lines with lace-like edges of white foam. The 
pure air, the colour, the sparkle, the animation of the 
scene fill me with the joy of life: it is good to be alive 
in this England of ours, ‘‘ this precious stone set in the 
silver sea.”’ 

Again [ am on the cliff. It is night, but the full moon 
lights the scene like a lesser day. The colours of the 
roofs are plainly discernible, but they are mixed with 
dark shadows which are not without an air of mystery. 
Here and there lights gleam softly from the windows. 
The water in the harbour is alternately dark blue and 
silver, dark blue where it reflects the sky, silver where ‘t 
catches the rays of the moon. The lights on the quays 
and piers stream across the water in wavering lines. 
They seem to break and re-form on the undulating waves 
that lap gently the sides of the harbour, 

Behind me, seated on a form, I can see two figures and 
hear the sound of voices and an occasional laugh. This 
is my last impression of Whitby—moonlight, a man and 
a maid! 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
By L. Conran Hart rey. 


HE broad, beaten track of literature is good and 
sound, and many there be that walk thereon. It 
has served for the march of thousands of minds, but it 
is not the most interesting of roads. The true book-lover 
and reader is a thinker, and a critic of all men and all 
times, whether he know it or not; what wonder, then, if 
he leave the highway and take to the by-way in search 
of adventure. Down one of the many English literary 
lanes I sauntered some years ago, and I will now tell of 
what befell me. 

The son of a London merchant, Thomas Love Peacock 
was born at Weymouth on the 17th October, 1785. 
While at school, it was said that he would prove to be a 
remarkable man: such, | doubt not, has been said with 
less truth of some of us. His mother jealously guarded 
him when he was very young, and encouraged him to 
work hard. She was ever his friend, adviser, and critic. 
In 1862, Peacock wrote :— 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning is by no 
means a work of such insuperable pains. The very progress 
itself is attended with delights. It is certainly as easy to be 
a scholar as a gambler or many other characters equally 
illiberal and low. Thus encouraged I took to reading the best 
books. 

When he came to London in 1801 he studied at the 
British Museum, and ultimately became one of the best 
classical scholars of his time. He gained much from 
the classics, for they are not wrapped in wool, but are 
free, healthy, and provocative, and induce clarity in 
writing. 

Of his first poems, published in 1806, ‘‘ Palmyra,’’ is 
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the most striking in a group of littlke moment. They are 
of eighteenth century design, stilted and artificial, and 
are only saved by the greatness of a few passages. In 
1810, came the ‘‘ Genius of the Thames,”’ an instructive 
and entertaining poem, but very formal. But, already, 
the inborn humour of the man, a sense distantly related 
to true poetic instinct, is forcing the sharpest of contrasts. 
In 1808, when attached to H.M.S. ‘‘ Venerable,’’ as 
secretary to Sir Horne Riggs Popham, he writes :— 


As to writing poetry or doing anything else that is rational 
on this floating inferno, it is almost next to a moral impossi- 
bility. . . Why then do I stay, where I am out of my element ? 
To please some of my friends who advise me to do so, because 
there is a prospect of its conducing to advantage. 


In the same year he was jilted by the girl to whom he 
was engaged. The mark made upon him was never 
erased. In 1810 he had a few months holiday in Wales, 
but there are fits of dejection, which, he says, “‘ are 
perhaps only natural as a certain nonconformity of mind 
is essential to the poetical character.’ At Maentwrog 
he meets a Miss Gryffydth who, ten years later, became 
his wife. In 1812, at Nantgwillt, he meets Shelley, who is 
staying there with his first wife, Harriet, and an intimate 
friendship begins. For about four years Peacock works 
upon dramas, farces, and articles to periodicals, and then 
his first book, ‘‘ Headlong Hall,’ is published, followed 
by ‘‘ Melincourt’’ in 1817; and ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ”’ 
in 1818; in which year appears ‘‘ Rhododaphne,’’ his 
greatest poem. 

In ‘‘ Headlong Hall’’ we have the germ of the form of 
satire indulged by Peacock, and also the key to his con- 
troversial mind. The motto for the book is :— 


All philosophers who find 
Some favourite system to their mind, 
In every point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to submit. 
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Harry Headlong, Esq., fond of innocent amusements 
such as shooting, drinking, and feasting, allowed ‘‘certain 
phenomena, some books,’’ to enter his house. Drinking 
his lonely port after dinner, he is seized with a violent 
passion to become a man of taste and a philosopher, so 
he invites several mentors to come to Headlong Hall. 
These mentors, in the end, are compelled to give in to 
the riotous will of the unwilling Telemachus, and pay 
much attention to feasting. Four of them travel by mail 
coach at night from Holvhead. They are entire strangers 
to each other, and meet at the Hall. Peacock introduces 
them :— 


Mr. Foster, the perfectibilian, one who guards the light. 

Mr. Escot, the deteriationist, one who always looks on the 
dark side. 

Mr. Jenkinson, the statu-quo-ite, who by nicety of argument 
always keeps the question in suspense. 

Dr. Gaster, the parson, whose knowledge of the art of 
stuffing turkeys procures him an invitation. 


Many others are at the Hall, to add to the enlightening 
of the squireen, not the least being Mr. Panscope, to 
whom any authority is of far more value than any 
amount of reasoning. In Peacock’s ** novels ’’—I can 
find no better title for these didactic conversations— 
there is very little plot. The talks are upon ethics, art, 
science, political economy, history, literature, romance, 
and, occasionally, subjects quite out of the way, such as 
the bald Venus of Rome. The stories bristle with 
special pleadings; and colloquy, commentary, and such 
narrative as is needed to keep taut the thread of the plot 
are pervaded with humour and satire. Against a back- 
ground of satirical and argumentative dissertation shine 
the golden threads of a grateful recognition of all that 
is best and purest in human nature. As is implied by 
their names, his characters are living principles or 


abstracts, who stalk through his pages as gaunt, uncom- 
promising doctrinaires who will reduce everything to 
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their systems if there be half a chance. Peacock handles 
his marionettes in a laughable way. Picture a satirical 
‘Pilgrims’ Progress’ without any malicious direction, the 
characters dealing with the things that were important to 
our forefathers of the first half of the last century, and 
vou have the scheme. Armed with authorities from 
Peacock’s fertile library, the abstracts deduce ad 
absurdum, using metaphor and phrase to the point, 
always in polished language, though sometimes senten- 
tious forms suggest the eighteenth century literature. 
Given certain circumstances, his characters are sure to 
express views diametrically opposite. Needless to say, 
such discussions only drive Harry Headlong to his wine. 
Our author has little sympathy with these enthusiastic 
disputants, and now and then knocks their heads 
together. However grasping and all-wise, as_ these 
philosophers are, Peacock delights in confounding them. 

| cannot resist the quotation of a few passages from 
one of the evenings at ‘‘ Headlong Hall.’’ Mr. Chro- 
matic has just finished a rollicking drinking song, which 
has been followed by the ‘* hammering of knuckles and 
glasses, and shouts of Bravo !’’ Mr. Panscope, suddenly 
emerging from a deep reverie, speaks :— 

I have heard with the most profound attention everything 
which the gentleman on the other side of the table has thought 
proper to advance on the subject of human deterioration ; and 
I must take the liberty to remark that it augurs a very con- 
siderable degree of presumption in any individual to set 
himself up against the authority of so many great men, as 
may be marshalled in metaphysical phalanx under the opposite 
banners of the controversy; such as Aristotle, Plato, The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. 
Athanasius, Orpheus, Pindar, Simonides, Gronovius, Hemster- 
husius, Longinus, Sir Isaac Newton, Thomas Paine, Dr. 
Paley, the King of Prussia, the King of Poland, Cicero, 
Monsieur Gautier, Hippocrates, Machiavelli, Milton, Colley 
Cibber, Bojardo, Gregory Nazianzenus, Locke, D’Alembert, 

Boccaccio, Daniel Defoe, Erasmus, Doctor Smollett, Zimmer- 
mann, Solomon, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Thomas-a-Kempis. 
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Mr. Escot : I presume, sir, you are one of those who value 
an authority more than a reason. 

Mr. Panscope: The authority, sir, of all these great men, 
whose works, as well as the whole of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the entire series of the Monthly Review, the 
complete set of the Variorum Classics, and the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, I have read through from begin- 
ning to end, deposes, with irrefragable refutation, against 
your ratiocinative speculations, wherein you seem desirous, 
by the futile process of analytical dialectics, to subvert the 
pyramidal structure of synthetically deduced opinions, which 
have withstood the secular revolutions of physiological 
disquisition, and which I maintain to be transcendentally 
self-evident, categorically certain, and syllogistically demon- 
strable. 


Squire Headlong: Bravo. Pass the bottle. The very best 
speech that ever was made. 

Mr. Escot: It has only the slight disadvantage of being 
unintelligible. 

“* Melincourt,’’ published in the following year, is a 
satire on the political economics of the day, when it was 
stated in the House that the man who actually repre- 
sented the borough of Onevote was the proper person 
to be in Parliament, because having nothing to interest 
him in the borough of Onevote, he would have the more 
time to think of the interests of those in the large and 
populous borough of Novote, whom he virtually would 
represent. Comedy, indeed, raises her voice. The hero, 
Sir Oran Haut-Ton, is an oran-outang, who, invested 
with rather more sense than Buffon and Lord Monboddo 
found for him, behaves very well, does acts of daring, is 
elected to Parliament, and is allowed by Peacock to 
perform wonders singularly a propos of the ends desired 
in the action of the thin plot. Peacock would not have 
inclined to the Darwinian theory ; he would have laughed 
at it. Many are the subjects discussed, such as the 
principle of population, the spirit of chivalry, the philo- 
sophy of ballads, love and marriage, sociology, German 
philosophy, sugar and slavery, and political and social 
economics. 
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In this satire Peacock is very hard upon S, T. 
Coleridge, whom he depicts as Moley Mystic, Esq., of 
Cimmerian Lodge. A search party, on the look-out for 
Anthelia, the heroine, having left the town of Gull- 
gudgeon a few miles behind them, find, by the shores 
of a lonely lake, Moley Mystic, Esq. Mr. Mystic invites 
the party to his house. Mr. Mystic’s antagonist is a Mr. 
Fax, and between these two there are many passages-at- 
arms. Here is an extract :— 


Mr. Mystic added that he would take the opportunity of 
making a remark perfectly in point : ‘‘ That experience was a 
Cyclops with his eye in the back of his head,’’ and when Mr. 
Fax replied that he did not see the connexion, Mr. Mystic 
said he was very glad to hear it; for he should be sorry if 
anyone but himself could see the connexion of his ideas, as 
he arranged his thoughts on a new principle... . 

The boat fixed its keel on the “‘ Island of Pure Intelligence ”’ 
. . . . Following the sound of Mr. Mystic’s voice they arrived 
at Cimmerian Lodge. . . . The fog had penetrated into all the 
apartments .... was a little rarefied in the kitchen... . 
condensed almost into solidity in the library when the voice of 
the invisible guide bade them welcome to the “‘ adytum ”’ of 
the ‘‘ Luminous Obscure.” 


Supper-time comes and the chapter closes with :— 


Mr. Fax was afraid Mr. Mystic wowld put nothing on the 
table and regale them with a dissertation on the ‘‘ pure idea 
of absolute substance,’’ but in this he was agreeably dis- 
appointed, for the ‘‘ anticipated cognition ’’ of a good dinner 
very soon smoked before them in the ‘‘ relation of determinate 
co-existence ’’: and the ‘“ objective phenomena” of some 
excellent Madeira quickly put the whole party in perfect good 
humour, It appeared, indeed, to have a diffusive quality of 
occult and mysterious virtue : for with every glass they drank 
the fog grew thinner, till by the time they had taken off four 
bottles among them it had totally disappeared. 


‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ”’ followed in 1818. The motto 
was supplied by Shelley, and he is drawn as Scythrop 
the misanthropic. Others who come under Peacock’s 
satire are Glowry, Scythrop’s father, who always has the 
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blue devils; Cyprus, Lord Byron; Sackbut, Mr. Southey ; 
Flosky, the seer of shadows, Mr. S. T. Coleridge; and 
Toobad, Edward Irving, the founder of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Toobad believes that the world for 
the present is given over to the evil principle, and that 
this precise time shews the plenitude of his power. On 
entering a room he usually quotes the twelfth verse from 
the twelfth chapter of Revelations: ‘* Woe to the 
inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come among you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he. hath but a short time.’’ Mr. Hilary, as 
the name implies, is the only one of robust mind in a 
very sombre and lugubrious company. 

In the same vear, ‘* Rhododaphne,’’ a poem, was 
published. Illustrative of Thessalian magic, its motive 
is the old conflict between sacred and profane love. In 
it Peacock, while acknowledging that Thessalian and 
Circean spells have gone, admits that :— 


The power of spells 
Still lingers on the earth, but dwells 
In deeper folds of close disguise, 
That baffle Reason’s searching eyes; 
Nor shall that mystic Power resign 
To Truth’s cold sway his webs of guile, 
Till woman’s eyes have ceased to shine, 
And woman’s lips have ceased to smile, 
And woman’s voice has ceased to be 
The earthly soul of melody. 


It is by far the most dignified of Peacock’s poems. 

In 1819 he is appointed to a clerkship in the 
Examiner’s Office of the East India Company. The 
directors always looked for men with brains. He was 
allowed six weeks wherein to prepare for his examination, 
and his papers were returned with the pungent com- 
ment: ‘‘ nothing superfluous, nothing wanting.’’ His 
success, so he says, was all due to his Greek, and in later 
years he applied the same test to his would-be clerks. 
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Feeling more settled, he sends a proposal to Miss 
Gryffydth, whom he has not seen for eight years, and in 
1820 they are married. In 1822 he is promoted to the 
Correspondence Department, in the place of James Mill, 
the father of the great economist, and in 1823 takes a 
house at Halliford on Thames, whence he retires each 
Friday evening. 

And now I turn to his relations with Shelley. In 
1818 Shelley went abroad, but the two corresponded 
continuously till Shellev’s death. 

In 1818, Shelley writes : 


See, I have sent you a study for ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey.” 
And in November of the same vear we have :— 


Adieu! God grant you patience to read this long letter, and 
encourage you to support the expectation of the next. 


Evidently Shelley was in a melancholy mood, but he was 
not without humour, for he adds: 


Please part them from the Cobbetts on your breakfast-table— 
they may fight it out in your mind. 


Regarding ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ’’ Shelley wrote : 


Enough of melancholy. ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ”’ though no 
cure is a palliative. ...1I am delighted with it. I think 
Scythrop a character admirably conceived and executed, and 
I know not how to praise sufficiently the lightness, chastity, 
and strength of the language of the whole. It perhaps exceeds 
all your works in this. The catastrophe is excellent. I 
suppose the moral is contained in what Falstaff says: ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, talk like a man of this world ’’; and yet, looking 
deeper into it, is not the misdirected enthusiasm of Scythrop 
what JeSus Christ calls the ‘‘ salt of the earth ’”’? 


This tribute to Peacock’s lightness, chastity, and 
strength of language was well deserved: therein he 
excels. 

Then later, the great poet is inquisitive as to Peacock’s 
work in London, and writes :- 
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One thing I own I am curious about . . . What is it you 
do at India House? Hunt writes and says you have got a 
situation in the India House; Hogg that you have an 
honourable employment; Godwin writes to Mary that you 
have got so much or so much: but nothing of what you do. 
The devil take these general terms . . . If it had not been the 
age of generalities, any one of these people would have told 
me what you did. 


Then, dated Pisa, 15th February, 1821, we find :— 


I received your printed denunciations against general, and 
your written ones against particular, poetry. . . . The world is 
pale with the sickness of such stuff as ‘“‘so and so’s.”... 
At the same time your anathemas against poetry itself excited 
me to a sacred rage. 


What was this article that so incensed Shelley? It 
was Peacock’s ‘‘Four Ages of Poetry’’ that appeared in 
Ollier’s Miscellany in 1820. 

Put very briefly, Peacock’s review may be read thus: 


CLASSICAL POETRY. 


Iron Age : When rude bards celebrated in rough numbers the 
exploits of ruder leaders in the days when the naked sword 
judged of meum and tuum. 

Golden Age: When poetry became retrospective, and 
universal interest in national tradition made poetry and art. 
There was no other rival in literature. It is the age of Homer : 
the perfection of classical poetry. 

Silver Age: As reason and civilization advance, poetry has 
rivals; and there is speculation as to man, his mind, and as 
to matter and the origin of all things. Two kinds of poetry 
co-exist : the one, imitative, recasts and polishes the poetry 
of the Golden Age. The other is mainly comic, didactic or 
satiric, as in Meander, Aristophanes, Horace and Juvenal. 
As reason gains ground, poetry becomes the poorer. 

Brass Age: When the Roman Empire declined. There are 
veins of gold, but for the most part the production is rubbish. 


Peacock takes the reader hurriedly through the Dark 
Ages, and then draws his parallels in modern poetry, 
thus :— 
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Iron Age: When the heroes of chivalry were glorified, as 
in Charlemagne and his Paladins and Arthur and his Knights. 

Golden Age: When freedom of imagination gave us the 
culmination in the glories of the Shakespearean period. 

Silver Age : From Dryden to Pope, and ending with Gold- 
smith, Collins and Grey. This was the reign of authority. 

Brass Age: This was the age of scepticism and enquiry, 
and takes the essayist into his own times. 


Peacock’s historical review of poetry was, on the 
whole, just, but spoiled at its close. He was humorous 
and fair till he came to his own time, and then he saw 
little but the faults of his contemporaries. After discus- 
sing very unfairly and unfavourably Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, and Campbell, he writes :— 


These disjointed relics of tradition and fragments of second- 
hand observation, being woven into a tissue of verse, 
constructed on what Mr. Coleridge calls a new principle 
(which is no principle at all), compose a modern-antique 
compound of frippery and barbarism, in which the puling 
sentimentality of the present time is grafted into the mis- 
represented ruggedness of the past into a heterogeneous 
congeries of unamalgamating manners, sufficient to impose 
on the common readers of poetry, over whose understandings 
the poet of this class has that commanding advantage, which, 
in all circumstances and conditions of life, a man who knows 
something, however little, always possesses over one who 
knows nothing. 


Shelley, writing from Pisa on 21st March, 1821, says 
to Peacock :— 


I send the first part of an essay which I design for an 
antidote to your ‘“‘ Four Ages of Poetry.’’ You will see I 
have taken a more general view of what is poetry than you 
have . . . but read and judge . . . and do not let us snarl at 
each other, like two ill-trained beagles who cannot catch the 
hare. 


Shelley’s essay was his famous ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,” 
and therein, divesting his thesis of all personal matter, 
he wrote on a very high plane. There was a deep 
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affection between the two men. Shelley agreed with 
Peacock in many unimportant details, but pleaded that 
their contemporaries were men of inspiration. Shelley 
says that a philosophical critic should distinguish rather 
than confound. 

The closing sentence of Peacock’s essay is remarkable. 
He seems determined to give poets and poet-lovers a 
lesson in English prose, so he finishes his criticism with 
a sentence of four hundred and eighty-nine words. 

His ‘* Memoirs of Shellev,’’ written to correct mistakes 
made by others, is a model book of its kind. Peacock 
would stoop to nothing unfair or untrue. The friends 
were of real service to each other. Peacock was cool and 
discriminating, and none the worse for the warmth from 
Shelley’s enthusiasm; while the quick-moving poet, 
impulsive and ardent, was all the better for the ballast 
provided by the critical epicurean at India House. 
Peacock was Shelley’s mentor. 

In 1822 *‘ Maid Marian’’ appeared. It is light satire, 
brimful of fun and mischief, and has little of the formal 
conversation. The scene is in the days of Robin Hood, 
but there are side-glances at his own times, while he 
hints that might is still right. The work was dramatized 
by Planché, and produced with success at Covent 
Garden. Bishop composed the music, and it is said that 
Charles Kemble made a great hit with the only song 
that he ever learned to sing. The satire was aimed at 
Scott, whom Peacock detested, and the burlesque of the 
romantic novel is clever. The songs are jolly and law- 
less. The work was done into German, for the Germans 
were enamoured of Scott’s romances. At that time 
fancy dress balls were held in Berlin at which Scott's 
characters were impersonated. The German has so little 
sense of humour that he would regard ‘‘ Maid Marian ”’ 
as a serious contribution to romantic literature. 


Here is one of the many songs from this romance :— 
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It was a friar of orders free, 

A friar of Rubygill; 

At the greenwood tree a vow made he, 

But he kept it very ill: 

A vow made he of chastity, 

But he kept it very ill. 

He kept it, perchance, in the conscious shade 

Of the bounds of the forest wherein it was made; 
But he roamed where he listed, as free as the wind, 
And he left his good vow in the forest behind ; 
For its woods out of sight were his vow out of mind, 
With the friar of Rubygill. 


In lonely hut himself he shut, 

The friar of Rubygill; 

Where the ghostly elf absolved himself, 

To follow his own good will; 

And he had no lack of canary sack 

To keep his conscience still. 

And a damsel well knew, when at lonely midnight, 
It gleamed on the waters, his signal camp-light ; 

** Over! over!’’ she warbled with nightingale throat, 
And the friar sprang forth at the magical note, 

And she crossed the dark stream in his trim ferry-boat, 
With the friar of Rubygill. 


Somewhat different in form, but containing a happy 
thought, are the following two stanzas :— 
For the slender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 
You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 

You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 


Until 1829 Peacock works on satirical verse, attends 
theatres, pantomimes, and writes operatic and other 
criticisms for the ‘‘ Globe.’” Then he completes ‘‘ The 
Misfortunes of Elphin.’’ There is a taste of the mock- 
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romantic in this story, but there was more serious matter 
also. The story is of Seithenyn, a high commissioner 
of a small Welsh kingdom whose duty it is to take care 
of an embankment that keeps back the sea: but drinking 
and pleasure are more princely employment for him. 
Rollicking fun and satire fill the book. Peacock col- 
lected Welsh historical and legendary lore, and was a 
good Welsh scholar. The romance is based on early 
Welsh tradition, but the motive may be found in the 
vastness of the ideals of old forms of bardic poetry. 
Many Welsh poems, translated, are given in the novel, 
and many Welsh triads are employed as mottoes for the 
chapters. Here are a few of the triads :— 


Three things that will never be satisfied : the sea, a burial 
ground, and a king. 

The three objects of intellect : the true, the beautiful, and 
the beneficial. 

The three foundations of wisdom: youth, to acquire 
learning ; memory, to retain learning ; and genius, to illustrate 
learning. 

The three primary requisites of poetical genius: an eye, 
that can see nature; a heart, that can feel nature; and a 
resolution, that dares follow nature. 

The three triumphs of the bards of the isle of Britain: the 
triumph of learning over ignorance, the triumph of reason 
over error, and the triumph of peace over war. 

The three dignities of poetry: the union of the true and 
the wonderful, the union of the beautiful and the wise, and 
the union of art and nature. 

Three things to which success cannot fail where they shall 
justly be: discretion, exertion, and hope. 


Other mottoes are in Greek, French, or Italian, which he 
generally translates. The motto for the novel is from 
Petronius Arbiter, and translated may be taken as 
follows :— 


Because nothing may be expected to come athwart us, and 
Fortune above us looks after our affairs, on that account, O 
boy! give to us Falernian wine. 
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The main satire, of which the weak Seithenyn is the 
instrument, is directed against Canning. The Prince 
Seithenyn’s logic is convincing, as may be expected 
from one whose sentences finish with ‘‘ Cupbearer, fill !’’ 

Elphin complains that the embankment is in a state 
of dangerous decay, to which the Prince replies :— 
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Decay is one thing, and danger is another. Everything 
that is old must decay. That the embankment is old I am 
free to confess ; that it is somewhat rotten in parts I will not 
.. . deny; that it is any the worse for that I do most sturdily 
gainsay. It does its business well. . . . It keeps out the water 
from the land and lets in the wine upon the High Commission 
of Embankment. Cupbearer, fill! Our ancestors were wiser 
than we; they built it in their wisdom, and if we should be 
so rash as to try to mend it we should only mar it. 
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To which Teithrin then says that the piles are rotten, 
and the floodgates leaky. 
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‘That is the beauty of it,’ said the Prince, ‘‘ that some 
parts of it are rotten and some are sound.”’ 
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Elphin then suggests it were better were all parts sound, 
but the Prince answers :— 
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So have I heard some people say before, perverse people, 
blind to venerable antiquity. . . . But I say the parts that are 
rotten give elasticity to the parts that are sound: they give 
them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. If it were all sound it 
would break by its obstinate stiffness: the soundness is 
checked by the rottenness, and the stiffness is balanced by 
the elasticity. There is nothing so dangerous as innovation. 
See the waves in the equinoctial storms . . . battling against 
it. I would not be so presumptuous as to say I could build 
anything that would stand against them half an hour: and 
here this immortal old work which God forbid the finger of 
modern mason should bring into jeopardy, this immortal work 
has stood for centuries, and will stand for centuries more, if 
we will let it alone. It is well: it works well: let well alone. 
Cupbearer, fill! It was half rotten when I was born, and 
that is a conclusive reason why it should be three parts rotten 
when I die. 
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The whole body of the High Commission roared approba- 
tion. 

Needless to say, the embankment breaks, and the 
province is flooded. The Prince is saved by clinging to 
an empty beer-barrel. Words similar to those from the 
logical prince were used by Canning, with reference to 
the British Constitution, in a speech in the House of 
Commons. 

Peacock has a happy way of treating subjects in verse, 
when a good swing will emphasize the fun and add to 
the satire. ‘‘ The War Song of Dinas Vaur”’ is the 
ideal of the predatory hymn of the good old days, and is 
full of blood and the consequences of military glory. 
Peacock delighted in the translation, and said it con- 
tained the quintessence of all military songs. Here is 
the last stanza : 

We brought away from battle, 
And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 
And the head of him who owned them; 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 
His head was borne before us; 
His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus. 


This novel and ‘*‘ Maid Marian’’ are more romantic 
and less didactic than his other works, and are full of 
Bacchic fun, and redolent of the open air. Many are 
the rollicking songs composed by Peacock, and I have 
the suspicion that W. S. Gilbert was indebted to him. 

“Crotchet Castle’? was published in 1831, prior to 
Peacock’s long withdrawal from  book-writing. We 
have satire again and topics inspired by the times. As 
usual, a clergyman figures, but here we have a more 
healthy pillar of the Church than in the earlier novels. 
The Rev. Dr. Folliott is a burly parson, a_ clerical 
Falstaff, who crams his Greek epigrams into the mouths 
of the guests assembled at the Castle. He is said to be 
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the original of Dr. Middleton in Meredith’s ‘* Egoist.”’ 
The same mind, more mellowed, is found in Dr. Opimian 
in ‘‘ Gryll Grange,’’ Peacock’s last novel. The satire will 
do well to-day, and a play on Greek lines could easily 
be composed from the pages. Dr. Folliott stamps 
through the dialogues with all the weight of a Dr. 
Johnson. He is an excellent antidote to humbug; but 
is also the great vindicator of abuses and Torvisms. 
He is introduced in the following paragraph : 


In a village in the vicinity of the castle was the vicarage 
oi the Rey. Dr. Folliott, a gentleman endowed with a tolerable 
stock of learning, an interminable swallow, and an inde- 
fatigable pair of lungs. His pre-eminence in the latter faculty 
gave occasion to some etymologists to ring changes on his 
name, and to decide that it was derived from Follis Optimus, 
softened through an Italian medium into Folle Ottimo, con- 
tracted poetically into Folleotto, and elided Anglicé into 
Folliott, signifying a first-rate pair of bellows. He claimed to 
be descended lineally from the illustrious Gilbert Folliott, 
the eminent theologian, who was a bishop of London in the 
12th Century, whose studies were interrupted at dead cf 
night by the devil; when a couple of epigrams passed between 
them; and the devil, of course, proved the smaller wit of the 
two. 

Here are a few of his dicta: 

My principles, Sir, are to take as much as I can get, and to 
pay no more than I can help. ... That, Sir, is political 
economy in a nutshell. 

He is addressing Mr. McQuedy—the editor of the ‘*‘ Edin- 


” 


burgh Review ’’—whom he disliked as much as_ he 
disliked Scott. 

Further :— 

The sublime Kant wants the two great requisites of head 

and tail. 

Good and respectable mean rich. 

As to honesty, Sir, he made his fortune in the City of 
London; and if that commodity’ be of any value there you 
will find it in the price current. I believe it is below par. 
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Education! As for the human mind, I deny that it is the 
same in all men. I hold that there is every variety of normal 
capacity from the Idiot to Newton and Shakespeare : the mass 
of mankind, midway between these extremes, being block- 
heads of various degrees, education leaving them pretty much 
where it found them, with this single difference, that it gives 
a fixed direction to their stupidity, a sort of incurable wry-neck 
to the thing they call their understanding, so one nose points 
always east, and another always west, and each is ready to 
swear that it points due north. 


Further : 
Political economy is not to the State what domestic economy 
is to the family. . . . In the State it is all hunger at one end, 


and all surfeit at the other. 


In ‘‘ Crotchet Castle’’ is his diatribe against Scott, 
where he says that Scott never wrote a line worth remem- 
bering, and never made any one think or even think of 
thinking. 

Discussing the riots before the Reform Bill was passed 
he says to Mr. McQuedy, the economist :— 


All this comes of education. 
The reply is :— 
I rather think it comes of poverty. 
To which Dr. F. retorts :— 


No, Sir! Robbery perhaps comes of poverty, but scientific 
principles of robbery come of education. I suppose my 
learned friend (Lord Brougham) has written a sixpenny 
treatise on mechanics, and the rascals who robbed me have 
been reading it. 


The characters are crotchetty folks, uncompromising 
abstracts, each with a fixed idea, as Mr. Chainmail, the 
romanticist; Mr. Shantsee, the pious educationist; Mr. 
Henbane, the toxicologist; Mr. Firedamp; Mr. Skinner, 
who holds a brief for intuition and synthesis; Dr. 
Morbific; Mr. Toogood, the philanthropist; Sir Simon 
Steel-trap, the typical squire. Then there are Mr. 
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Crotchet and his son, which latter is in a constant state 
of bewilderment, and no wonder! These conversational 
cranks are not uncommon in eighteenth century comedy. 
Before taking up Peacock’s last novel, | would have 

vou look at his life. In 1833 he lost his mother. She, 
on account of the ill-health of Peacock’s wife, had really 
been at the head of his domestic affairs. In addition to 
that, she had ever been his friend and companion, so the 
loss was severe. A temporary divorce from literary 
work, and occupation with other duties seem to have 
induced a habit of mind that was inimical to serious 
writing. His family life was marked by more than the 
average distractions and troubles, but he was ever 
cheerful. Study and intellectual exercises were neces- 
sary to his well-being, but for nineteen years he was 
content with contributing short articles and letters to 
magazines and periodicals. Perhaps he had more work 
to do at India House, though his own statement would 
lead one to think he had an easy time. It is said that 
members of the permanent staff had breakfast at Leaden- 
hall Street, provided they reached the office before ten 
o'clock. Peacock wrote :— 

From ten to eleven ate a breakfast for seven : 

From eleven to noon, to begin was too soon: 

From twelve to one, asked what’s to be done ? 

From one to two found nothing to do: 

From two to three began to foresee 

That from three to four would be a damned bore! 


I wonder that he did not send these lines in reply to 
Shelley’s persistent questions. 

In the city he was a boon companion to those who 
met him regularly. He was the beau-ideal of the good 
diner and talker: but through all his geniality was 
preserved a reticent courtliness that saved him from: the 
intrusions of the inquisitive. It is said that his silver 
tongue seduced men from church orthodoxy. He was 
loved. His special friends were a Mr. MacGregor Laird, 
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of the shipbuilding family, it is said; the two Smiths of 
the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,’’ ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,’’ and that 
old pagan, Thomas Taylor of Norwich. This last-named 
was the Anglo-German of Borrow’s ‘‘ Romany Rye,” 
and he it was who always called Peacock ‘‘ Greeky 
Peaky.’’ It is also said that Taylor in his lodgings 
poured out libations to Jupiter, and sacrificed lambs to 
the immortal gods, until his landlord threatened to turn 
him out. 

In 1856 Peacock received a trifling pension of £1000 
per year, and his place was taken by John Stuart Mill. 
The rest of his life was spent at Halliford. Possibly 
his assured income encouraged him in his good humour, 
and many are the tributes paid to the erect, bright-eved 
and silver-haired old gentleman whom all in the district 
knew and loved. 

In Meredith’s letters I find two references to the 
Peacock family—one :— 

At Edward Peacock’s rooms in London (Edward was the 
son of T. L. Peacock) Meredith was a frequent visitor, and it 
was as his guest that he first met Ed. Peacock’s sister, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Nicholls, widow of Lieut. Ed. Nicholls, who 
commanded H.M.S. Dwarf, and was lost at sea with his ship. 

. On Aug. 9, 1849, Meredith and Mrs. Nicholls were 
married.” 


The other :— 


It was at the house of T. I.. Peacock at Lower Halliford, on 
June 11, 1853, that a son was born to them, whom they named 
Arthur Gryffydd. 


It was not until Meredith was about to marry Mrs. 
Nicholls that Peacock met him, but later there was a 
warm friendship between the two, and, on Meredith’s 
part, admiration. 

Peacock’s last work, ‘‘ Gryll Grange,”’ written in 1860, 
was not published till 1866, the vear of his death. His 
life is reviewed, and his last words are softened. Love 
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holds the place of honour in this novel, and there is more 
plot. Here I would have you note that Peacock’s 
heroines are womanly, and as steadfast in purpose and 
single in aim as the finest creations in fiction. Though 
the boisterous signature of Peacock is found, he is 
more restful, as becomes his age. In true Aristophanic 
manner he has divided himself, and Falconer, the idealist, 
Dr. Opimian, the Greek genius, and Gryll, the epicurean, 
are alike Peacock. He seems anxious to get at the good, 
and a gentler wisdom pervades the book. The sun of 
his satirical humour is soon to set, but he does not regret 
the display of the flashing rays at its zenith. The light 
is now softened and mellowed, but, if anything, richer ; 
it is eventide. He still holds to his philosophy of life, 
which may be set forth in the words of Horace :— 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within, can say 

To-morrow do thy worst, for 1 have lived to-day. 

Be storm, or calm, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are mine. 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 
(Dryden, Trans.) 


The old intellectual power is still there, but there is more 
consonance in the discussions, and one feels that 
Peacock’s mind is opened, while the level of thought is 
higher. He has his last rap at the times. In the 
chapter, Aristophanes in London, he laughs at our 
boasted civilization. This chapter is a play on Greek 
lines. The scene is on a bank of the Thames, on the 
terrace of a mansion occupied by a spirit-rapping society. 
Grvllus, who may be said to be Peacock, is asleep, having 
been transformed into a pig by the enchantress Circe. 
Awakened, and restored to his right form, he is to be 
worked upon by the spirit-rappers. One of them speaks 
thus :— 
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Pause we awhile. 
He is not in the mood to feel conviction 

Of our superior greatness. He is all 

For rural comfort and domestic ease, 

But our impulsive days are all for moving, 
Sometimes with some ulterior end, but still 
For moving, moving, always. . . 


But neither characters nor chorus can convince Gryllus 
of the superiority of his age. His ears will not hear. 
We have the attitude of Peacock towards his times; he 
had little respect for them. He had no love for bustlers, 
and hated the race for wealth. The hurry of the Reform 
days suited him ill. The march of minds he called the 
““ March of Mechanics,’’ and he smiled as he wrote of 
the ‘‘ Steam Intellect Society.’’ He cannot find a good 
word for the electric telegraph, for it disarranged 
chronology, and only gave the heads of a chapter. He 
hated the Americans, everything American, because of 
their indecent haste, and is sorry that electricity cannot 
be used to repel them rather than attract them. It has 
been said that he preferred the days of Mr. Chainmail 
to his own, but with this I cannot agree. He had other 
prejudices, for he disliked newspapers intensely. He 
writes :— 


For, let us see what is the epitome of a newspaper? In the 
first place, specimens of all the deadly sins, and infinite 
varieties of violence and fraud; a great quantity of talk, called 
by courtesy legislative wisdom . . . lawyers barking at each 
other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which is called 
forensic eloquence, and of which the first and most distin- 
guished practitioner was Cerberus. 


His hatred of his ‘* learned friend ’’—Lord Brougham— 
seéms personal as well as political. He wrote :— 

His course of life was as tortuous as a river, but in a reverse 
process, beginning by being dark and deep, and ending by 
being transparent. 
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Further, he had a strong objection to paper-money, which 
he declared would be the ruin of the country. He was 
particularly hard upon the reviews and the reviewers, 
and the more so if they happened to be Scotchmen. He 
treated the Lake poets with scant courtesy; but if he 
poked fun at them, he also eulogized them, especially 


’ 


Wordsworth, as ‘* Gryll Grange ’’ testifies. 

Now, having pointed out a few of his strange and 
strong antipathies, which are brought to mind by the 
play in ‘* Gryll Grange,’’ I will revert to that novel, and 
you shall have another look into his mind. The subject 
before the company is competitive examination, and the 
Rev. Dr. Opimian speaks : 

Brindley would not have passed as a canal-maker, nor 
Edward Williams as a bridge-builder. I saw the other day 
some examination papers that would infallibly have excluded 
Marlborough from the Army and Nelson from the Navy. I 
doubt if Haydn would have passed as a composer before a 
committee of lords like one of his pupils, who insisted on 
demonstrating to him that he was continually sinning against 
the values of counterpoint. . . . Fancy Watt being asked how 
much Joan of Naples got for Avignon when she sold it to 
Pope Clement the Sixth, and being held unfit because he 
could not tell. 

Here Miss Ilex breaks in :— 

That is an odd question, Doctor. But how much did she 
get for it? 

The Rev. Dr. replies :— 

Nothing. He promised ninety thousand golden florins, but 
he did not pay one of them: and that, I suppose, is the 
profound sense of the question. It is true he paid her after 
a fashion, in his own peculiar coin. He absolved her of the 


murder of her first husband and perhaps thought that was 
worth the money. 


Then, in ‘* Gryll Grange,’’ in the Aristophanic chapter 
we have this passage, after the second song in the play : 


Seven competitive examiners entered with another table, 
and sat down on the opposite side of the stage to the spirit 
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rappers. They brought forward Hermogenes as a crammed 
fowl to argue with Gryllus. Gryllus had the best of the 
argument, but the examiners adjudged the victory to Hermo- 
genes. The chorus sang its third song. 

Circe, at the request of the spirit-rappers, whose power was 
limited to the production of sound, called up several invisible 
spirits, all illustrious in their day, but all appearing as in the 
days of their early youth, “‘ before their renown was around 
them.’”? They were all subjected to competitive examination, 
and were severally pronounced disqualified for the pursuit in 
which they had shone. At last came one whom Circe recoin- 
mended to the examiners as a particularly promising youth. 
He was a candidate for military life. Every question relative 
to his profession he answered to the purpose. To every 
question not so relevant he replied that he did not know and 
did not care. This drew on him a reprimand. He was 
pronounced disqualified and ordered to join the rejected, who 
were arranged in a line along the back of the scene. A touch 
of Circe’s wand changed them into their semblance of maturer 
years. Among them were Hannibal and Oliver Cromwell, and 
in the foreground was the last candidate, Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion. Richard flourished his battle-axe over the heads of the 
examiners, who jumped up in great trepidation, overturned 
their table, tumbled over one another, and escaped as best 
they might in haste and terror. The heroes vanished. The 
chorus sang its fourth song. 


Apart from his so-called novels, Peacock did other 
work. There were positive results from his criticisms 
of some of the classics, and he did something towards 
the restoration of some of the old Greek dramas. Many 
were his satirical paper-money lyrics, wherein he depre- 
ciated the system. These, without exception, I think, 
were parodies of poems by his contemporaries. Within 
recent years, three of his plays have been published. 
They are all poor stuff, though they remind one of his 
novels: they were too trivial for his mind. Just before 
he died he contemplated publishing a series of miscel- 
laneous works, but these never saw the light. Just a few 
of these sketches were put together after his death. 
““Some Recollections of Childhood,”’ written for Bent- 
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ley’s Magazine, is delightful reading. ‘* The Last Days 
of Windsor Forest,’’ written in 1862, has merit, and one 
feels how dearly he loved the Thames valley and its 
woodlands, where he lived for so long. 

A fortnight after his death—he died on the 23rd 
January, 1866—there appeared the following notice in 
the ‘‘Athenzum’’ for 1toth February, 1866 :— 


Rated among novelists, Peacock in one respect counts for 
very little. He never tried for plot, he had small descriptive 
power. Rated as a satirist, who shot folly as it flew, and could 
exhibit the philosophies and paradoxes of his time with an 
epigramimatic keenness, and withal a genial recognition of all 
that is best, highest and noblest, and most liberal, he demands 
no common praise, and will hold no common place whenever 
the story of ultra-liberal literature shall come to be written. 


This, to my mind, is a fair estimate of Peacock’s power 
as a writer, but the critic should have paid tribute to 
“our Peacock’s’’ rollicking fun. 

I can still read Peacock, and thoroughly enjoy him, 
though in so doing, as Henley said of Meredith, ‘* I run 
the risk of an indigestion of epigram.’’ Gentleman, 
scholar, and keen observer of men and things, he is a 
vital link between the early Victorians and ourselves for 
he lived so late as to come into the times we knew when 
voung, and we ought to find a peculiar interest in his 
thoughts. From an epicurean pinnacle on wisdom’s 
height he watched the conflict of those who descended 
into the arena to fight for renown. His mind was no 
mean temple. It was unprofaned, for instinct, reason, 
and training, alike forbade him to traffic with what was 
vulgar. The dirt of the eighteenth century, in literary 
things, was never noticed by him. His judicial temper, 
keen analytical power, his sense of humour, and his 
bantering satire were ever directed against those things 
that were unreasonable or unseasonable. The impulse 
behind literature varies, and in the satirist may come 
from sense of injustice or the rioting of a disordered 
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liver, but, Peacock was ever genial, and his light satire 
was natural to him. It has been said that Peacock’s 
peculiar satire was due to the fact that he was never 
recognised as a poet. With such a pronouncement | 
cannot agree. The romantic vein in his nature, and the 
Bacchic humour, rollicking and fun-provoking, along 
with his more or less assumed inquisitorial attitude 
towards everything, and his love for the quiet of intel- 
lectual exercise, are quite enough to account for all that 
he wrote after his early vears, and also for the particular 
channels where he studied in the classics. The poetic 
instinct was in Peacock, but he could never be a great 
poet, because of his limitations. He had never been into 
the deeps of life, nor had he suffered in stress of soul. 
He was never swept off his feet by any grand idea. He 
was humorous in the extreme, but he was not witty. 
The true wit is allied to poetry, for wit is fearless, jumps 
into the abyss of things, and returns with the torch of 
truth. Heine was witty, Peacock humorous: both were 
satirical. Then clever, discerning and epigrammatic as 
he was, he was not so human, so searching, nor so wistful 
as Meredith. There, again, Peacock was lacking, for he 
had not experienced. That cool judicial mentality was 
as an impassable barrier. The form of his satire makes 
it very difficult for the reader to discover his real 
thoughts, though he says so much on every conceivable 
subject. He is entirely wanting in the formative and 
creative, but the speculative and contentious looms large, 
in certain fields of thought, and are fit vehicles for his 
satire. Of original ideas he is virtually barren. A 
controlling wisdom directs his shafts and they are never 
directed against the holier things of life. His shield is 
his love for sheer fun and mischief. In the old and strict 
sense of the word he was an epicurean; not a mere 
pleasure-seeker, but a pain-avoider. He will so indulge 
himself as to obtain the highest good compatible with a 
keen use and enjoyment of the good things of life. 
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Philosophically making himself comfortable, intending 
to be happy, come what may, he reduces his muse to a 
level where she will be a jolly companion, and indulges 
his genius to the full. A motto from ‘‘ Gryll Grange,” 
translated by Peacock from  Persius, expresses his 
attitude :— 


Indulge thy genius, while the hour’s thine own : 
Even while we speak, some part of it has flown. 
Snatch the swift-passing good : ’twill end ere long 
In dust and shadow, and an old wife’s song. 


It is well that some of our fellow-travellers through 
life should journey laughingly, and give cheer to their 
more sober-minded brethren. | see nothing unnatural 
in Peacock. Though he laughed well and often, he 
laughed wisely. He seems to me to have gained as much 
pleasure from his writing as he has given to his readers, 
and they are not many, for to most people Peacock is 
caviare. But I can see his leonine head thrown back in 
hearty laughter after his well-directed shaft of satire has 
found the centre of the target. Why ought not the 
healthy artist to take delight in his pictures ? 

He had no love for metaphysics or theology, and the 
cold anatomical reasonings of philosophers were as little 
welcomed. His sense of humour kept him within pre- 
scribed limits. I grant that there is an indefiniteness of 
aim in some of his ‘‘ novels,’’ but they are worthy of 
study to-day; for the follies of men change not. His 
writings are sprinkled with classical references, and one 
may overlook his conscious pride in his ability to bring 
before us so many choice analogies and well translated 
passages. To shew that human nature does not change he 
quotes from Horace or Euripides. If he would point out 
the tendencies and humours of life, he prefers the 
classical to the modern illustration; and, whether 
commonplace, or odd, he prefers the old to the new. 
Here is an illustration taken from ‘‘ Gryll Grange ’’ :— 
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Rev. Dr. Opimian (speaking of Miss Niphet) : She is silent 
and retiring, but obliging in the extreme; always ready to 
take part in anything that is going forward. She never needs, 
for example, being twice asked to sing. She is free from the 
vice, which Horace ascribes to all singers, of not complying 
when asked, and never leaving off when they have once 
begun. 


Quaint and out of the way classical allusions are a 
feature in his work. His knowledge of Greek and Latin 
impels him to coin words, and the reader is not infre- 
quently forced to consult his Latin Dictionary or his 
Lexicon. I think some of his words were coined in order 
to satirize the use of the dead languages in the making 
of new words for scientific treatises and metaphysical 
works. On one occasion he was good enough to trans- 
late a word; philotheoparopteism,—this means the 
“roasting by a slow fire for the love of God.’’ The 
word is found in ‘‘ Maid Marian,’’ and refers to a good, 
old English custom. 

He led a kind of Dr. Jeykell-and-Mr. Hyde life. Look 
at his business life! There, a man with grave respon- 
sibilities, on personal terms with many statesmen, and a 
power in the good conduct of the affairs of the great 
East India Company. Look at his intellectual life! 
Not a word about London in his books: the place might 
never have existed. One wonders what form his letters 
took, and whether his humour and satire found their way 
into the lines on the blue foolscap that passed through 
his hands. If so, they would have been excellent com- 
mentary upon himself and his correspondents. 

It is said that he was particularly exact, neat, and 
methodical in his work. No doubt that judicial mentality 
of his conduced to his success at his work, just as readily 
as it commanded the form of his ‘‘novels.’’ The keen 
commercial men must be able to stand as easily in his 
correspondents’ shoes as in his own, and must be able 
to answer questions before they are put to him. As a 
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controversialist, Peacock would have few equals; he 
was a mental Colossus, with one foot on the pro, the 
other on the con. Those knowing him in the city held 
him in high esteem, for he was so genial. He was ‘‘our 
Peacock,’’ he was ‘“‘ everybody’s Peacock’’; so it has 
been said. Apart from his writings, he was valued 
highly as a man and a comrade. Possibly he was 
misunderstood by some of his intimates, especially in 
later years, for the shield of self may have brought some 
to regard him asa misanthrope. As time went on, he 
was the more inclined to withdraw behind that impene- 
trable shield, and as we know that the man of indepen- 
dent spirit is always open to attack, Peacock may have 
suffered under misjudgment. He avoided ordinary 
society, not because he disliked his fellows, but because 
intellectual exercise was essential to his happiness and 
was as the very air that he breathed. So he withdrew 
from petty cares into the atmosphere that he best loved, 
that of his books; for such was his need. In summer he 
spent most of his time in the open air, for he loved the 
Thames valley; in winter he was usually in his study. 
He had friends, true friends, but as the vears passed over 
his snow-white head, he never replaced those who had 
gone into the eternal silence. 

In spite of this withdrawal into his library, where he 
buried himself in his books, he could not escape from his 
times. He may have pretended to ignore his times, and 
may have deceived some of his fellows, but his works 
shew that his correspondence with his times was intimate, 
real, and large. The greater a man is, the more firmly 
does he stand in his times: the power to rise above them, 
to oversee them, is only given because his feet are in 
them, for you cannot jump into the air without first 
using the earth. 

As frost is to rock, so is satire to hardened custom, or 
privilege, or folly, because each has a disintegrating 
effect, and exposes faults. Peacock has no scheme of 
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regeneration save his own object lesson that he laugh- 
ingly puts before us. I find him stimulating, and am 
convinced of his faith in human nature and of his 
integrity of purpose. Ever behind his satire, flashed 
that will-o-the-wisp of a gentle and very playful humour. 
Having plaved his part, he quitted life’s stage with a 
gentle adieu. He had poured scorn upon vain things, 
but he had never soured himself or others, and the year 
of his death found him the same good-humoured and 
intellectual aristocrat that he had ever been. 

Such is my report to you. It is faithful, and 1 would 
not, cannot alter the story of my adventures down the 
literary by-lane where, eight vears ago, I met that gentle 
satirist—Thomas Love Peacock. 




















SAILORS’ CHANTIES* 


OR 
WORKING SONGS OF THE SEA. 


By TxHos. Dersy. 
For the tired slave song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest clime. 


ROM time immemorial music has been used, as an 
aid in their toil, by workers of all sorts and 
conditions, and in all climes, not perhaps as contributing 
actual force to their efforts, as, later, we shall show how 
the Sailor’s Chanty was designed to do and did—though, 
with our limited knowledge of the machinery used by the 
ancients, it is difficult to imagine, how, without the use 
of some sort of labour chant—to regulate and concentrate 
at one moment, and upon one point, the combined 
hauling power of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
labourers—the monumental works of antiquity were 
wrought; indeed, legend attributes miraculous power to 
music in the building of the walls of Thebes: and, 
referring to this, Dr. Clarke, a Cambridge professor, a 
traveller and mineralogist, in his ‘* Travels,’’ says :— 
The story of Amphion building Thebes with his lyre was 
not a fable. At Thebes, in the harmonious adjustment of 
those masses which remain belonging to the Ancient Walls, 
we saw enough to convince us that this story was no fable; 
for it was a very ancient custom to carry on immense labour 
by an accompaniment of music and singing. The custom still 
exists both in Egypt and Greece. It might, therefore, be said 
that the walls of Thebes were built at the sound of the only 
musical instrument then in use; because, according to the 
custom of the country, the lyre was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the work. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that, in an zsthetic 
sense, the power of music, to sweeten toil, to uplift the 
jaded spirit, and to arouse even the physical energy of 


* French : chanter—to sing. 
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the worker from the depressing effect of monotonous and 
long continued labour, was recognised in very remote 
ages. In our own country, labour songs were numerous 
in days of old, though we cannot, in this matter, as also 
in many others, go so far back as the Greeks who, 
according to Athenzeus, a rhetorician and grammarian of 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
century A.D., had songs apparently for all occupations, 
he having, says D’Israeli in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Litera- 


’” 


ture ’’ :— 

preserved the Greek names of different songs as sung by 
various trades, but unfortunately none of the songs them- 
selves. There was a song for the corn-grinders ; another for 
the workers in wool; another for the weavers. The reapers 
had their carol; the herdsmen had a song which an ox-driver 
of Sicily had composed; the kneaders, the bathers, and the 
galley-rowers were not without their chant. 

But, except in a remote way, these records do not touch 
the specific aspect, of music’s power, with which we are 
dealing : namely, as a kind of vocal machinery, capable 
of contributing additional energy in the performance of 
strenuous labour—Working Songs of the Sea in fact. 
Other Chanties there are, not to be spoken of here, which 
are used by Jack for recreative purposes, during what— 
if we accept as correct the Philadelphia Catechism— 
appears to be his very scant leisure; it runs :— 

Six days shalt thou labour and do all thou art able, 

And on the seventh holy-stone the deck and clean scrape the 

cable. 
seeing that, as long ago as 1893, in a paper called 
“ Ballads of the Fleet,’’ I dealt with the ordinary sea 
songs, which we English people possess in greater 
variety, excellence and abundance than the rest of the 
world put together. 

As a spinner of ‘ yarns,’’ the sailor has: few equals 
and no superiors: recognising no limitation to the 
credulity of his audience, he tells the most outrageous 
whoppers,”’ intermingling fact and fiction so effectively 
that in the end, forgetting which is which, he comes to 
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regard his ‘‘ yarns”’ as true, and himself as the hero of 
thrilling adventures which happened only in his own 
imagination. Let me now introduce him to you, not 
as a drawer of the long-bow, but as a poet and as a 
composer of music. Not much of a poet, and less of a 
musician, may be your verdict upon some of his efforts— 
but, of this I have no doubt whatever—vou will find them 
interesting. Why? Because, though for the most part 
a rough sort of fellow, he is very human, and, as Dibdin 
says in ‘‘ Tom Tough,’’ “loves and feels like other 
folk.’’ So it follows, that, in his simple unlettered way, 
he expresses, in his Chanties, at once his love of melody 
and the emotions, the hopes, the aspirations, the loves, 
the hates that make up the weakness and the strength of 
our common humanity. Under the influence of these 
emotions he tells of the regret with which he leaves home 
and kindred when “ goin’ forrin’,’’ and of the joy with 
which he beats up channel, homeward bound. An 
anchor song—that is a song used when tramping round 
the capstan to raise the anchor—suggests the sailor’s 
tender yearning for his dear ones at home: it is set— 
quite appropriately—to a tune of an almost uncannily 
melancholy kind :— 
* LOWLANDS.” 


SoLo. Adagio. 
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I dreamt a dream the o - ther night : 
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The sentiments expressed in one anchor song are 
a bit mixed, indicating regret at leaving newly-made 
friends in some foreign port, and joy at starting upon the 
journey home. 


In many things the exception proves the rule—here is 
a chanty which expresses a sailor’s almost brutal joy at 
leaving the bosom of his family: there are doubtless 
many versions of this Chanty—in one the husband 
departs with the unkind remark: ‘‘ 1 leave you without 
sorrow ’’—a nagging wife perhaps. I give the first 
verse (= 


“SHALLOW BROWN ” (Pulling Chanty). 


SoLo. CHorRus. 


a> 














. 7 
Come, get my clothes in or - der Shallow, shallow, Brown. 
SoLe. CHORUS. 











The pac-ket sails to - mor - row, Shallow, shallow, Brown. 


In his chanties Jack often growls at his grub—we do 
that on land sometimes. Well may he do so at sea, 
where weevily biscuits, putrid pork and salt beef hard as 
a clog-sole—which two last articles he graphically dubs 
‘‘ Measles ’’ and ‘‘ Salt Horse ’’—are sometimes served 
out tohim. An old rhyme runs :— 





Between the main-mast and the pumps, 
There stands a cask of Irish junks; 

And if you won’t believe it true, 

Look! and you’ll see the hoof and shoe. 
Salt horse, salt horse, what brought you here, 
After carrying turf so many a year, 

From Bantry Bay to Ballyack, 

Where you fell down and broke your back? 
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With kicks, and thumps, and sore abuse, 
You’re salted down for sailor’s use. 
They’ll eat your flesh and pick your bones, 
Then throw you over to Davy Jones. 


Dana, in his ‘‘ Two years before the mast ’’ (about 1834), 
says that, when a cask of salt beef or pork was broached, 
the sailors seemed to take it as a matter of course, that 
the best joints should be carefully selected and laid aside 
for the captain’s use. 


He growls not only at his ‘‘ grub’’—the ‘‘ Old Man,”’’ 
that is the Captain, comes in for a good deal of 
“‘ slanging’’: for there are Captains and Captains. In 
the preface to his book on “ Sailors’ Language,’’ W. 
Clark Russell mentions the case of a poetical but mis- 
guided ship’s-carpenter, who told him ‘“‘ that he was 
clapped in irons and lay manacled for six weeks, in a 
voyage to China, for writing the words of a song which 
the sailors sang on every possible occasion when the 
Captain was on deck. He gave me a copy of the words, 
which I found to be a rude enumeration of Jack’s 
troubles, every stanza winding up with a shout of ‘Board 
of Trade, Ahoy!’ Some of the verses,’’ he says, “‘ are 
quite to the point.’’ The first runs :— 


I’m only a sailor man—tradesman would I were, 
For I’ve ever rued the day I became a tar; 
Rued the rambling notion, ever the decoy 

Unto such an awful life. Board of Trade, Ahoy! 


I continue the quotation:—‘‘One can imagine the 
skipper pricking up his ears at this shout, and looking 
very hard at the men who were chorusing it.’”’ The song 
goes on :— 


I snubbed the skipper for bad grub, rotten flour to eat, 
Hard tack full of weevils; how demon chandlers cheat! 
Salt junk like mahogany, scurvying man and boy, 

Says he, ‘‘ Where’s your remedy ?”’ Board of Trade, Ahoy! 


G 
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But, worse follows :— 
Can we wonder mutiny, lubber-like, will work, 
In our mercantile marine, cramm’d with measly pork ? 
Is it wonderful that men lose their native joy, 
With provisions maggoty? Board of Trade, Ahoy! 


By this time, we may take it, the skipper was feeling 
about for a loose belaying-pin. But the exasperating 
touch was yet to come :— 
O, had we a crew to stand by when we’re ashore, 
Show this horrid stuff that pigs even would abhor! 
Sue the swindling dealer who’d our health destroy, 
What say ye, oh my sailor friends? Board of Trade, Ahoy! 
Dutchmen here before the mast, and behind it too! 
Dutchmen mate and carpenter, Dutchmen most the crew! 
Foreigners to man our ships, horrible employ! 
What’s old England coming to? Board of Trade, Ahoy! 


With the British sailor, ‘‘ Dutchman”’ is a generic 
term for all who say ‘‘ Yah ”’ for plain English “‘ Yes ”’ ; 
it implies ‘‘ foreigner.”’ 

** What’s old England coming to?”’ is to my mind 
a very disturbing question, for the ‘‘ Dutchman”? or 
‘‘foreigner’’ is to be found aboard British ships in 
countless thousands, thus constituting a grave national 
scandal and danger. 

It seems a little curious, but it is a fact nevertheless, 
that the classic on the subject of sailors’ chanties, is a 
book called ‘‘ Music of the Waters,’’ the work of a lady, 
Miss Laura Alexandine Smith, the daughter of Mr. C. S. 
Smith, Russian Vice-Consul at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
published in 1888.* In her preface the authoress tells 
us that the book owes its inception to a commission she 
received from the editor of ‘‘ The Shipping World,” 
“‘to write for his paper a series of articles containing 
specimens of each country’s chanties.”’ In carrying out 


” 


* By Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., who 
kindly permit us to reproduce the chanties illustrating this 
article. 
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this commission, Miss Smith, aided by her father’s 
official position, obtained the assistance of the Consuls 
at many ports, meanwhile, herself invading the fo’c’sles 
of ships at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and at other places; 
visiting various Sailors’ Homes, and, in short, seeking 
out sailor-men wherever ‘‘ they most did congregate,”’ 
and inducing them to sing for her the ‘* Chanties ’’ they 
had been accustomed to use in their work-a-day life. 
The result is, as I have said, a classic, and, in producing 
it, with such painstaking self-devotion, allied to great 
literary and musical ability, the authoress has done 
music-lovers—ay ! and lovers of literature too—a signal 
service. It is just over a quarter of a century since this 
collection was made, and, probably, had it been delayed 
untiPnow, the work could not have been done at all, for, 
in proportion as the steamer displaces the sailing vessel, 
and as machinery displaces manual labour aboard ship, 
so less and less becomes the need for the regulating and 
combining power of the ‘‘ Chanty,’’ in directing the 
‘‘long pull, the strong pull and the pull altogether.’ 

So far as my experience goes, my seafaring having 
been confined to steamers, I have never heard a real 
chanty ’’ or working song, sung in the course of their 
labour by sailors—although I have often seen them 
pulling at cables for all they were worth—not even an 
elementary one like that mentioned by D’Israeli in his 
‘* Curiosities of Literature,’’ of which he says :— 


Our sailors at Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have 
their ‘‘ Heave and ho! rum below!”’ 


I did once on board the steam yacht ‘‘ The Argonaut ”’ 
in Norway, when a more than usually heavy piece of 
hauling was in hand—a gigantic negro seaman being 
the leader of the gang—hear something that suggested 
an intentional rhythmical groan, but this by no means 
took shape as a melody. On December 6, 1884, the ‘‘St. 
James’s Gazette ’’ said :— 
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The beau-ideal chanty-man has been relegated to the past. 
His death-knell was the shriek of the steam-whistle, and the 
thump of the engines. 


But, in his ‘‘ Salt Water Ballads,’’ published 1902, John 
Masefield, himself a onetime sailor, speaks of chanties 
(working songs) in the present tense; he says :— 
The soloist is known as the chanty man, and is usually a 
person of some authority in the fo’c’sle. 


And in his book, ‘‘A Sailor’s Garland,’’ published 1906, 


he says :— 


. 
I have passed many miserable hours pumping out the leaks 
from a wooden ship, but I was never so fortunate as to hear a 
pumping chanty. 


And further he writes :— 


In the following pages I have included only a few of the 
chanties in general use. 


In the good old pre-steamer days, however, the chanty 
was indispensable—the work on board ship could not 
be done without it. Miss Smith says :— 


It mastheads the top-sail yards when making sail, it brings 
down the main-tack with a will, it loads and unloads the cargo, 
it keeps the pumps a-going ; in fact, it does all the work where 
unison and strength are required. I have heard many an old 
salt say that a good chanty was worth an extra hand. 


Whilst Dana in his ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast,’’ gives 
his personal testimony to the value of the chanty thus: 


A song is as necessary to sailors as the drum and fife to a 
soldier. They cannot pull in time, or pull with a _ will, 
without it. Many a time when a thing goes heavy with one 
fellow yo-ho-ing, a lively song, like ‘‘ Heave to the girls," 
“Nancy oh!’ ‘ Jack Crosstree,’? etc., has put life and 
strength into every arm. We often found a great difference in 
the effect of the different songs in driving in the hides. Two 
or three songs would be tried, one after the other, with no 
effect ; not an inch could be got upon the tackles. When a 
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new song struck up it seemed to hit the humour of the 
moment, and drove the tackles to blocks at once. ‘‘ Heave 
round hearty,’”’ ‘‘ Captain gone ashore,’’ and the like, might 
do for common pulls; but on an emergency, when we wanted 
a heavy raise-the-dead pull, which should start the beams cf 
the ship, there was nothing like ‘‘ Time for us to leave her,”’ ’ 
“Round the Corner,’”’ or ‘“‘ Hurrah! hurrah! my hearty 
Bullies.”” ‘‘ Cheerily Men,’’ when we came to masthead the 
topsail-yard with all hands at the halyards, might have been 
heard miles away . . . the louder the noise the better. 


In chanty literature and music, the question of pro- 
gressive improvement, from rude archaic beginnings to 
more perfect forms, does not arise, for, the ordinary 
Sailor poet-musician takes no account of rules of compo- 
sition—he is not a student—he binds himself down to 
no counsel of perfection, but just chants forth the first 
thoughts that occur to him, in the best rhythm and rhyme 
that he can command; so that, the real sailor-made 
chanties remain primatively elementary ; and yet, though 
his improvisations may, as literature, be classed as poor 
stuff, they have a quality and an interest not to be found 
in the more perfect specimens produced for him by the 
landsman—you see he knows the ropes, which the lands- 
man does not; ‘‘ Jack must be his own poet, his own 
composer, and his own compiler, if we are to have good 
genuine specimens of them,’’ is Miss Smith’s opinion. 
** Jack’s ditties,’’ says W. Clark Russell, “‘ are frequently 
vehicles of his emotions. When he does not know how 
to ‘growl’ properly, he will put his feelings into a 
topsail-halyard song, and often has the anchor come up 
to a fierce chorus compounded of improvised abuse of the 
ship and the skipper, to which expression could not be 
given in a quieter method.’ Yes, “‘ Jack must be his 
own poet,’’ for, his working songs must—to be entirely 
satisfactory—be so built that they may be ended with any 
verse—so soon, in fact, as the anchor is weighed or the 
sail is set. My own conclusion, after a pretty close study 
of them, is, that the chanties which attract me most are 
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those having the least literary merit: they may be 
unmitigated doggerel, destitute of flowers of speech, 
classical allusion, metaphor, and other fanciful adorn- 
ments—but never mind, vou feel that you are at the 
source—dealing with the genuine article: and, after all, 
in his more inspired moments he really does, like Silas 
Wegg, drop into poetry : as, for instance, when nearing 
port homeward bound, he says of the ship’s progress 
under a favouring breeze :— 


the girls ashore have hold of the tow-rope and can’t haul the 
slack in fast enough, 


which by the way is real humour as well as good poetry. 
Now and then too we get a deliberate attempt at a 
narrative as in :— 

‘*GOOD-BYE, FARE YE WELL!” (Capstan Chanty). 


SoLo. CHoRus. 





- ae me tee cee T in 








It's of a flash pac - ket, a pac-ket I've seen; Good 


SoLo. 












































bye, fare ye well! Good bye, fare ye well! She’s a 
CuHorvs. 
f] i i ams: eR re 4 1 i I i i 
Ps a - 
heart - y flash pac - ket, the Dread-naught’s her name; Hur 
4 
tT T — r n T T T T “It 
" i= i a" 7 ba ah. 
T 4 
7 
rah, my boys, we're bound to go. 


There is a wise and very helpful old philosophical 
saw, commonly quoted for the comfort of the despairing 
jilted lover :— 
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Never mind her, lad; ‘‘ there’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it.” 


Sometimes the philosophical view is taken—the broken- 
heart is healed, and the lad starts out once more upon 
his quest of the golden girl. 

Now, the sailor-man’s heart is not easily broken, for, 
when one nymph turns from him he speedily consoles 
himself with another, thus in one version of ‘* Sally 
Brown,”’ after a long and unsuccessful courtship of 
“Sally Brown’’—the mother—the lover transfers his 
affections to ‘‘ Sally Brown’’ the daughter. Which 
reminds us, though the circumstances are not so 
tragic, of the quick recovery of the bereaved lover in the 
song ‘‘ Clementine,’’ who sings, with a harrowing pang : 

How I missed her, how I missed her, 
How I missed my Clementine! 
But I kissed her little sister, 
And forgot my Clementine. 


“SALLY BROWN ” (Capstan Chanty). 


SOLo, CHORUS. 














Seven long years I court-ed Sal - ly, Way!heigh! Roll andgo. Oh! 

















SoLo. 
i rs a i | ra i - — i. 
i - + i 
oe a 
Seven long years I court-ed Sal - ly, I meanto mar-ry Sal -ly Brown. Oh! 
CHorvs. 











Seven long years I court-ed Sal - ly, Way! heigh! Roll and go. 


A fine chanty called ‘‘ Storm Along,’’ although simple 
enough, narrowly misses being a really poetical lyric, 
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whilst the music of it is so stately and appropriate that, 
as Pope says of ‘‘the fly in amber,’’ one wonders ‘‘ how 
the devil it got there.”’ 


z 


“STORM ALONG ” (Pumping Chanty). 


SOLo. CHorus, 


Old Storm-y he is dead and gone. To me, 


SoLo, 


way, 


4N 
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storm a - long, John! Old 


Storm - y 
CHORUS. 


dead and gone: 











!come a - long, get long, storm - long, John. 


CHORUS. 


SOLO. 











L. L 
— _ 


Old storm - y he was a bul- ly old 


SOLO, 
= A 





man: 








i 
t oS t 





———— a oo 


Storm - y he was a 





way, you storm a - long. Old 


f 


CHORUS 











bul-ly old man: Fi i - i, mas - sa, storm a - long- 


Now, although some of the chanties carry over much 
thought—or, it may be, put into the mouth of the sailor 
sentiments or expressions which, in the ordinary way, 
would be to him as mere jargon, vet others, by their 
effortless simplicity, leave you in no doubt as to their 
spontaneous improvised character. 


You can see them 
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grow ; line by line, verse by verse; sequence of thought 
or proper development of narrative are of little conse- 
quence: of course the lines should be of the right 
length, also they should rhyme, but, so long as the chorus 
is taken up with spirit, and in proper time and rhythm, 
Jack, at a pinch, will dispense with even these elementary 
rules. Take for instance these two specimens: ‘‘ Hang- 
ing Johnny ”’ and ‘‘ One more day for Johnnie,’’ you see 
clearly that, so soon as the first lines took shape, the 
composition of the second presented no difficulty what- 
ever, and so on with the nonsensical couplets until the 
completion of the particular job in hand brings the 
chanty to a sudden end :— 


‘HANGING JOHNNY ”’ (Setting Sail Song). 


The Chanty : They call me hanging Johnny, 


Chorus : Hooray, hooray ! 
The Chanty : They call me hanging Johnny, 
Chorus : Hang, boys, hang. 


You see here quite plainly that the quality of the words 
is of no consequence, that they are, so to speak, used 
only as pegs te hang the music upon, and these conclu- 
sions apply equally to the next chanty the spontaneity 
of which is perhaps even more evident :— 


‘ONE MORE DAY FOR JOHNNIE” (Pumping Ship Out). 


The Chanty : Only one more day for Johnnie, 


Chorus : One more day. 
The Chanty : Oh! rock and roll me over, 
Chorus : Only one more day. 


And surely the leakiest old tub that ever foundered 
might have been pumped dry as “‘ the remainder biscuit”’ 
ere the potentialities of this effortless composition were 
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exhausted—each verse requiring only one new word, 
thus :— 


Only one more day a-sailing, a-working, etc. 


In several of these manifest improvisations Jack drifts 
into history, giving in one a peculiarly “‘ staccato,’’ short 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte :— 


“ BONNY WAS A WARRIOR ” (Hauling Chanty). 


Soro. CHorvs. SoLo. 











7 - 7 
Oh, Bon-nywas a war-ri - or, Wae ! Hae! Ha! Oh, 














Bonny went to Moscow. 

Moscow was o’foyre. 

Bonny lost his army there. 

Bonny retreated back again, etc., etc. 


It would be a difficult task to trace some of the tunes 
of these chanties to their port of origin, for, though in 
the main they bear a home-made stamp, yet, among 
them, are weird bits of melody which would lead us in 
our search much further afield, possibly to the sunny 
south—to Italy: certainly to the frozen north—to Scan- 
dinavia. Some of the airs are quite evidently cribs, 
some adaptations of popular ballad tunes as ‘‘ Highland 
Laddie,’’ ‘‘ The Merry Swiss Boy,’’ and others, amongst 
them being ‘‘ The Manchester Angel,’’ to which you 
will remember Edwin Waugh set his song the ‘“‘ Sweet- 
heart Gate.’’ Here is a rather elaborate one introducing 
a well-known melody :— 
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“ HOME, DEARIE, HOME ” (Anchor Song). 








And if it be a lass, sheshall wear a gold-enring; And 
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if it be a lad, he shall live to serve his king; With his 





buc - kles, and his boots, and his lit - tle jac- ket blue, He shall 


























walk the quar - ter deck, as his dad - dy used to do, 
CuHorvs. 
































And it’s home, dear- ie, home! Oh it's home I want to be! My 
+ . v 
top - sails are hoist - ed, and I must out to sea; For’ the 
f —" . “ ; — 
~ a v 4 


oak, and the ash, and the bon - ny birchen tree, They're all a-grow-in’ 
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green in the North Coun - tree, Andit’s home, dear - ie, home! 








As I have already said the foreigner is there, aboard 
our ships, and, without doubt, has contributed his quota 
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of music to these chanties. The melody of one of them, 
an outward-bound “‘ setting sail’’ song which, although 
sad, is very beautiful, carries I think this foreign com- 
plexion, although, of course, it may be Manx—which 
would be almost equivalent to locating it in Scandinavia 
—for, in music, the same mode is common to both 
countries, whilst the two peoples belong largely to 
the same stock. The words of this chanty are very 
simple, so simple indeed that, as I have said of other 
pieces, vou can see them grow into verses, and believe 
that the lines—excepting perhaps the reference to the 
“fairest of earth’s daughters,’’ and to “* flattering 
tongues beguiling,’’ which are a trifle too flowery for the 
ordinary sailor-poet—were originally thrown off extem- 
poraneously. 


Another weirdly tearful melody, also, I should say, 
hailing from the Isle of Man, is called :— 


“ TOMMY’S GONE TO HILO” (Setting Sail Song). 


SOLo, 











CHORUS. 
Tom-my's gone, what shall do? Hur - rah! 


SOLo. 

















Tom-my’s gone, what shall I do? Tom's gone to Hi - ilo. 


My last example shall be of a joyous kind: although 
they are leaving home, they are doing so in high spirits— 
sure of their girls, of their ship, of their messmates, of 
their mate, and of their skipper; they are away for Rio 
Grande. (This is a fine chanty, and, if it be the work 
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of an ordinary seaman, he had a special gift—observe the 
roll in the music suggestive of the motion of a ship at 
sea.) : 


“RIO GRANDE ” (Windlass Song). 


Soto. Andante. 














Tl sing you a song of the fish of the sea, 
CHORUS. SoLo. 














Roll : ing Rio-o.... Tll sing you a song of the 


CHoRUs. 

















fish of the sea, To my roll - ing Ri - o Grande. Hur 
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rah, you Ri - 0, roll - ing Ri-o, So fare you well, my 

















bon-ny young girls, For I’m bound to the Ri - o Grande. 


And now in sheer personal gratitude to her, and at the 
risk of wearying you, | will close by quoting words of 
appreciation of the work of Miss Laura Alexandine 
Smith, which alone has made my paper possible, 
thus :—in the preface to the third edition of ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Songs or Chanties’’ the authors express their sincere 
thanks to Miss Laura A. Smith, the talented authoress of 
‘* British War Songs,”’ etc., etc., for her kind permission 
to use some of the airs from her well-known book ‘‘ The 
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Music of the Waters,”’ adding in a foot-note: ‘‘ Those 
who wish to study the subject of ‘ chanties’ will find in 
this book the fullest information.’’ A further and very 
eloquent compliment to the talented authoress by R. M. 
Ballantine, written at Harrow-on-the-Hill June, 1887, will 
fitly complete the tribute; he says :— 

Fresh as the breezes of that ocean to which they owe their 
inspiration, the ‘“‘ chanties ’’ and songs here collected come to 
us as a most interesting and unique contribution to our 
literature of the sea. . . . No puny invention of man—steam 
or electric—will ever take the romance out of the sea! 
Everything here is relative. Man may modify his conditions. 
Some old things may pass away and some things may become 
new ; but, as the great vault of heaven and the mighty ocean 
will remain unchanged and unchangeable from age to age, so 
will the music of the waters, not less than the music of the 
land, continue to well up in human souls, to gladden, 
strengthen and revive them, until that time comes when all 


music shall flow into one grand harmony of praise to our God 
and to the Lamb. 


* * 
MY LOST FELICITY. 


By J. ReprearN WILLIAMSON. 
Felicitie clepe I my suffisaunce.—Chaucer. 


WENT on a visit to Lincoln City : 
Alas and alack and woe is me, 
For I lost my heart, and the more’s the pity, 
To a winsome maiden fair to see. 


Felicity ! O could a name be sweeter ?— 
For that was my brown-eyed Beauty’s name, 

And those soft brown eyes, when I rose to greet her, 
Set, once and forever, my soul aflame. 


She had cherry-red lips, and cheeks like roses, 
And yet, let me sigh as I may, and adore, 

She can never be mine, for truth discloses 
The age of the darling is only four. 















































GEORGE MILNER. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WHEN George Milner passed away on Christmas 
morning, 1914, the Manchester Literary Club was 
afflicted with a sense of irreparable loss. He had so long 
guided its destinies as its President and as an active 
contributor to its proceedings that it was decided to hold 
a ‘* Milner Evening ’’ to commemorate his services and 
to testify to the loving appreciation in which he was held 
by the members. Great and varied as had been his 
services to his native city, which honoured herself by 
making him a Freeman, it was amongst his friends in the 
Literary Club that he was to be seen at his best. His 
old-world courtesy and his unfailing kindness to the 
rawest recruit, his sober judgments and his penetrating 
criticism, especially in the sphere of poetry, his careful 
preparation for each meeting and his stately eloquence 
excited the admiration of all who knew him. It was he 
who shaped the growth of the Club, which, while devot- 
ing itself to all walks of literature, art and music, has 
never lost the Club-spirit. Of this Club-spirit our late 
President was the incarnation. Even in his declining 
years, when our admiration was mingled with a deep 
sense of pathos, the same spirit animated him. The 
least, then, that the Club could do was to keep his 
memory green by devoting an evening to reminiscences 
of his personality and consideration of his work. 
Those who were present on that occasion will not 
readily forget the celebration. The spirit of our late 
leader pervaded the whole of the proceedings. The 
tributes paid to his worth were worthy of their subject, 
and the relics of his life shown then acquired a sacred 
interest now that he had been taken from us. One speech 
must be mentioned here both on account of its own 
touching eloquence and the extreme physical difficulty 
A 
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with which it was delivered. That was the oration by 
Mr. Abraham Stansfield, one of Mr. Milner’s contem- 
poraries, who left his home almost a physical wreck to 
pay his tribute of esteem and affection. It is our regret 
that that address cannot be reproduced in full. It was 
uttered by a veteran, almost the only surviving one of 
the band which gathered round Mr. Milner and helped 
to make the Club what it is. The surprising vigour 
battling with bodily weakness stirred those present to 
high enthusiasm. 

The chief contents of this number of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Quarterly ’’ is made up of papers read on the ‘‘ Milner 
Night.’’ Hence it will be known as the ‘* Milner 
Number,’’ and will serve, however inadequately, to 
manifest the esteem and warm regard in which his 
memory is held by the members of the Club, which he 
loved so well and for which he did so much. 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE 
MILNER, DIED DECEMBER 25, 1914. 


THE load of years is loosed, the full life spent, 
The shade and sunshine turned to changeless light : 
We see no more the brow with wisdom bright, 
Nor hear the deep-toned accents eloquent, 
Nor wonder at the will by fate unbent. 
Firm to the end he fought the faithful fight, 
Nor yielded to his age-worn failing might, 
Till sleep upon his weary lids was sent. 
Lover of nature, poet, friend for aye, 
True citizen, true man, he filled his place. 
His is the crown, ours yet to run the race, 
Ours the faint twilight, his the new-born day ; 
Death’s momentary cloud is swept away, 
The mirror shattered, he sees face to face. 
ARTHUR W. Fox. 




















































GEORGE MILNER 


AN APPRECIATION. 


By J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


IF to possess a sound mind in a sound body, to have 

troops of friends, to experience the fulfilment of 
modest ambitions, and to live to an honoured old age 
may be taken as signs and tokens of human felicity, then 
surely the genial friend and pleasant companion whose 
face and voice we shall no more see and hear on earth 
was one of the happiest of men. 

In many aspects he was a notable personality. Nature 
had been kind to him from his birth. She bestowed on 
him a stately Tennysonian presence of which he was 
pardonably proud, and dowered him with sterling 
qualities of head and heart that enabled him to meet the 
vicissitudes of life with the equanimity that was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics. Like all men, he 
had his full share of sorrow and suffering—the inexorable 
fates saw to that—but during a long and intimate friend- 
ship of nearly thirty years not once did I hear him 
complain of his lot or inveigh against the decrees of 
heaven. Rare, indeed, is such an attitude. Most of us 
in the hour of adversity are prone enough to think and 
say that our woes are the worst, that our exalted talents 
and virtues do not receive the guerdon*they deserve. 
With him, when troubles came, disasters in business or 
the loss of his nearest and dearest, it seemed a settled 
principle not to parade his grief but keep it sacred in the 
solitude of his own soul, while turning a brave counten- 
ance to the world, and doing his duty whether rewards 
came or lingered. And this fortitude and devotion to 
duty remained right to the end. Who that was present 
on the memorable night when he was re-elected as 
President of this Club—for what, alas, proved to be the 
last time—will ever forget the scene when he rose to 
acknowledge the compliment we had again paid to him ? 
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Conscious of his physical infirmities and failing powers, 
and overcome by emotion, in faltering accents he thanked 
the members for the honour they had conferred, and 
then, with a flash of the old fire, and in a voice that grew 
clearer and stronger every moment, he concluded: 
‘* When you decide in your wisdom that I can be of no 
further use I will resign my post without a murmur and 
make way for a younger man, but so long as I have 
your confidence all the time and energy I can spare shall 
be devoted without stint to the service of the Club, and 
[ will go on to the end like that gallant Widdrington, of 
whem the ballad tells that 


When his leggs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes. 


With such a spirit it may seem strange from a worldly 
point of view that his success in business was not greater. 
But the accumulation of wealth for its own sake, or for 
the purpose of display, was foreign to his nature. His 
heart was really in other activities, religious, social, 
literary. I have heard it whispered that even on ’Change 
he was easily weaned from discussing market prices and 
bargains to a more congenial talk about a favourite author 
or the merits of a new poet. He valued money as a 
means to an end, but he would not sacrifice sacred con- 
victions to obtain it, and he was neither grasping nor 
unscrupulous enough ever to reach the standard of 
success set by the magnates of commerce whose chief aim 
is to win a smile from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he reads their last will and testament. Truly a 
splendid posthumous reward. From this vanity George 
Milner was free, and it might be accounted to him for 
righteousness that in an age when greed, luxury, and 
ostentation were rampant, he pursued the even tenour of 
his way without envy or emulation. In all things he 
sought the ‘‘ happy mean ”’ praised by the Roman poet, 
and assuredly the Hebrew monarch’s aspiration, ‘‘ Give 
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me neither poverty nor riches,’’ found an echo in his own 
breast, 

Yet this laudable moderation of aim and effort some- 
times caused him to be misjudged, because, while 
accepting civic and academic distinctions, he was never 
conspicuous as a large giver to public charities or 
benevolent institutions. He simply had not the means. 
But he bestowed on the community what was much more 
valuable than lavish donations: he gave the best of 
himself, in kindness, sympathy and tender consideration 
for the feelings of others in every word and deed, and 
he gave it ungrudgingly, generously, freely, without a 
thought of receiving any return. It was a fine feature 
of his character that always reminded me of the verse : 





Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone, 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in our own. 


Under any circumstances to foregather with Mr. Milner 
was a delightful experience, but never more so than when 
a few kindred spirits joined him by the fireside in a 
winter evening or strolled with him through fields and 
woods on a summer holiday. Then he was in his element. 
He seemed the very embodiment of good fellowship. 
He enjoyed himself with the abandon of a boy, and his 
gaiety was infectious. 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 


And what good talk it was—spontaneous, hearty and 
unreserved, nearly always enlivened with a spice of 
humour, and wholesome as a mountain breeze. To me, 
as one privileged to be in the charmed circle of his 
friendship, the remembrance of his inspiring conversation 
is a treasure to be preserved as a precious possession, 
for in bygone years he was a frequent guest at my house, 
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and now, as I sometimes look back upon the past with 
longing, wistful glances, the beautiful vanished hours 
spent in his company still linger in my thoughts with a 
fragrance incomparably sweet. 

Unlike so many men whose smiles are masks, whose 
geniality is a cloak, and whose honied speech is fashioned 
to hide ulterior designs on the pockets or reputations of 
their acquaintances, he was genuine to the core and 
utterly incapable of dissimulation or deception for his 
own advantage. And this uprightness of conduct was 
natural as the air he breathed. On all questions of faith 
and morals his convictions were deep and strong, but he 
was careful to avoid giving offence to men who could not 
see eye to eye with him. At the same time, though he 
was charity itself to those who honestly differed from his 
views, if an opponent passed the recognised bounds of 
good taste he could and did express himself with incisive 
vigour. Let me give an illustration. One Sunday 
afternoon a notorious Irish playwright delivered a lecture 
in Ancoats on the inequalities of society. After pointing 
out what the working classes had suffered, were suffering, 
and would suffer under capitalism, he playfully suggested 
that reform in Manchester would be much speedier if a 
few City Fathers were suspended from the ornamental 
lamp-posts in Piccadilly. Now sardonic humour of this’ 
kind from the dramatist who walks the earth with his 
tongue in his cheek Mr. Milner could not appreciate; he 
only saw dangerous doctrine in the utterance, and the 
following night he came down to the club and roundly 
declared that the one fit and proper punishment for a 
man who could pour such poisonous stuff into receptive 
ears was to have him tarred and feathered and drummed 
out of the town. Asa matter of fact it was not the 
person, but his opinions that he detested; he would not 
hurt a hair of the sinner’s head: he was too tolerant, 
and it was his tolerance and gentleness of disposition 
that made him so lovable a man. With perfect truth he 
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could say to the recording angel, in the words of Abou 
Ben Adhem :— 


Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. 


And this spiritual impulse was never in abeyance. It 
was like the light from an indwelling fire. In all his 
activities it was present. It permeated his poetry, it 
shone in his prose, it brightened his youth, and filled with 
a mellow warmth the Indian summer of his old age. 

Religious by nature and training, he was no ascetic, 
no denouncer of legitimate pleasure. He sat down at the 
banquet of life with a joyous thankfulness; and he 
enjoyed his own portion of it all the more when he saw 
those around him receive a bountiful share of the 
blessings that come from the hand of the Supreme Giver. 
His religion was interwoven in the texture of existence, 
a garment for daily use, not an embroidered robe kept 
solely for exhibitions on high day and holy days. It 
was an inseparable part of himself, like the charming 
old world dignity and courtesy of manner that distin- 
guished him to his dying day. 

To the people and institutions with which he was 
connected he was deeply attached, but I think the Mecca 
of his affections outside his family was the Manchester 
Literary Club. A few months before his death I paid 
him a visit, and whatever theme or topic we started upon 
the conversation, sooner or later, was sure to drift round 
to the Club and its doings. He was looking forward 
eagerly to the coming session, and when he grasped my 
hand on leaving, in a tone of infinite pathos he said, ‘‘ I 
have been compelled to resign many of my appointments, 
but you may rely upon it, my boy, that while I can walk 
or be carried I shall attend the meetings of the Club.”’ 
But the last journey had been taken, and the sands in 
the hour-glass were fast running out. And by and bye, 
peacefully as a slumbering child; he passed from our 
midst to solve the great mystery beyond the grave. It 
was a fitting close to a long and useful life; and as we 
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recall the benefits and pleasure that we derived from his 
friendship, may we not indulge in the fervent hope that 
he is now breathing a diviner air than ours, and tasting 
the first-fruits of a happiness never found on earth. 

It is perhaps too early to rightly estimate his work and 
its influence, or indicate what his ultimate position will 
be in the future amongst the worthies of his native city. 
He was not, and did not wish to be thought, a genius, 
either in imaginative power or expression : his mind was 
too evenly poised, too opposed to extremes, for him to 
become a star of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
literature, but he produced a few little gems, delicate 
fancies, and dainty descriptions of Nature’s loveliness in 
her shy and retiring moods that I am fain to believe the 
world will not willingly allow to die. 

But whatever niche he may hereafter fill in the temple 
of fame to us, his fellow members in the brotherhood of 
the Club, he never accomplished anything greater than 
himself. It was his character that attracted us, and took 
possession of our hearts, and bound us ever closer in the 
bonds of affectionate regard that death itself is powerless 
to sever. In life we loved and admired and honoured 
him as a noble gentleman, and in the book of Memory 
his name is written in letters of gold. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By W. NoeEt JOHNSON. 
UR old friend, full of years and full of honour, has, 
in the words of Cicero, 


lowered the sails, gathered in the lines, and passed into the 
haven with all quietness and peace. As ripe fruit is lightly 
and without violence loosened from its branch, so the soul 
departs and returns to God. 


If Mr. Milner could have chosen a day throughout the 
whole Christian year for his ‘‘ passing of Arthur,’’ surely 
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he would have chosen the one that was vouchsafed to him. 
When 
Across the fields of glimmering snow 
Bells of joy are ringing clear 
Ringing loud and ringing low, 
To tell us Christ His Day is here. 


There is something singularly poetical and spiritual in 
the happening that he who had so often, tenderly and 
hopefully, composed his own carol for the Christ-Festival 
—the Great Festival of Peace—should himself on that 
day have laid down ‘‘ Excalibur ”’ to 


let what will be, be. 


And so, going a long way, he passed to the island-valley 
of Avalon, 
Down a long water opening on the deep, 
Somewhere far off .... 
to vanish into light. 

I believe that I first saw Mr. Milner at one of the joint 
annual meetings of this Club and the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts at the Royal Institution—now the 
City Art Gallery. These joint meetings for some unfor- 
tunate reason were discontinued, and Mr. Milner, more 
than once, expressed to me a wish that they might be 
revived. 

I have a very distinct recollection of seeing him there 
and hearing him deliver an address; but whether we 
exchanged any words on that occasion or not I cannot 
say. It was after my election as a member of the Man- 
chester Literary Club in 1892 that our acquaintance 
really began. From the first I felt strangely attracted by 
his personality, his sonorous voice and gracious manner. 
At that time I did not think of analysing the cause of 
this attraction. It was there: I was content to be con- 
scious of its allurement and power, and of the influence 
it exerted on myself. Our acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship, and from friendship into affection. 
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I think that I know now in what this attraction con- 
sisted, or at least what were its chief elements. I should 
say they were Mr. Milner’s wide, responsive sympathy ; 
the high standard of thought and pursuit which he had 
set before him; and his love of humour. 

Shall I be wrong in affirming that Mr. Milner’s speech 
and manner from the chair of the Club—week by week 
through a long course of years—has shown full confirma- 
tion of what I have just stated? I trow not. That he 
had sympathy, even if not agreement, with almost every 
subject brought forward, and with every contributor; 
that he singled out the best, the most worthy, from both 
the point of view of subject and of literary presentation 
in the papers that were read; and that he condensed the 
whole within the sphere of a single, pithy statement of 
their true value and purpose, deduced from a wide, 
well-balanced and generous judgment. Surely, such 
was always his endeavour, and generally his achieve- 
ment. And as to his humour—in those papers which 
dealt with humour, or introduced humorous matter, he 
was as young and ready in his appreciation as anyone, 
and seldom failed to add his own jest cap-d-pie to the 
whole. 

It is a singularly great achievement, and shows great 
versatility, great resource, and great tact, that one man 
should have been President of this Club for thirty-five 
years continuously, and at the same time should have 
been able to speak on the great variety of subjects brought 
forward with so much profit and interest to its members. 

During this period he must have criticised considerably 
more than one thousand different contributions. 

I conceive that Mr. Milner always took the trouble to 
prepare himself beforehand, more or less, as he felt it 
necessary, on each subject brought forward. It is certain 
that he did not rely, as some presidents do, on taking up 
and restating in their own words, facts, or ideas, or 
opinions which the readers have already expressed. 
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When at his best, he gave a strong and valuable personal 
note to his criticism or discussion. 

On many occasions Mr, Milner was one of our family 
party when we went from home seeking pastures new. 
We always found him an excellent companion, ready at 
once to fall in with whatever plans were suggested, and 
enjoying to the full whatever the day or the hour brought 
forth, 

No one could be with him long in places like Rhoscolyn 
or the Isle of Arran without discovering how susceptible 
he was to the influences of Nature. 

In this respect he seemed very like Wordsworth, but 
without Wordsworth’s elements of mysticism. He was 
constantly on the alert to scan the changes that passed 
over the scene before him. 

I saw him stand one evening after a stormy day on a 
high precipitous cliff near Cemaes. The wind-sped 
clouds were darkening the dying light above, the waves 
were lashing in fury the cliffs and rocks below, the sea- 
birds screaming on rapid wing both high and low. There 
he stood—his long hair floating wildly about his head—as 
a figure fixed, entranced, a part of the solid earth, moveless 
amid the turmoil itself. He seemed, in Wordsworth’s 
words, 

As of a lord and master, or a power, 

Or genius, under nature, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 

Had more commanding looks when he was there. 


When out of doors his eyes would glance from land 
to sea, from sea tosky. They would pierce the illimitable 
scene and vault of heaven, to gather thence the beauty 
or the subtle grandeur which Nature’s varied aspect ever 
shows to the receptive mind and the sympathetic heart. 
His desire ever seemed to be 


To catch from Nature’s humblest monitors, 
Whate’er they bring of impulses divine. 
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But not only was Mr. Milner a rare companion when 
in touch with Nature; he was equally so when innocent 
fun and sport ruled after we returned to our domicile for 
the night. He was then almost like a boy (much more 
boyish in the best sense than some boys of to-day), 
bubbling with the joy and vivacity of youth. And when 
we had young people with us who played harmless 
practical jokes on each other, I have seen him laugh with 
more spontaneous and real enjoyment than they did 
themselves. 

Many amusing stories might be told of incidents which 
occurred on our holidays. Mr. Milner has himself related 
some of them to the Club. He was always quick to 
perceive the ludicrous and the curious, and readily 
enjoyed the amusement they gave. 

But there was one incident which will always leave a 
vivid and indelible impression on my mind, for it tells 
of what might have been an awful tragedy. 

On this occasion Mr. Milner and a doctor were staying 
with us. One evening about sunset someone (I believe 
the doctor) suggested we should take a boat and have a 
row for an hour or so. We men agreed; but my wife 
said she would walk along the cliff and watch us. 
The sea appeared calm, but at certain states of the tide 
there is a very rapid tidal race around Anglesey. We 
obtained a boat and rowed out of the small bay; but 
had not been out more than a few minutes when to my 
alarm I found we were being carried at a rapid rate io 
the open sea. 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and heavy, lowering clouds 
were coming towards us, bringing wind and darkness 
with them. Mr. Milner had the helm, and the doctor 
and I each an oar. 

Our boat had now become unmanageable; we were in 
cross-currents, and waves of no small size were tossing 
us about. The doctor turned pale. Mr. Milner stuck 
fast, unmoved, keeping the bow of the boat as best he 
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could to the waves. Once the doctor must have seemed 
as though he was going to stand up, but a loud, com- 
manding voice, ‘‘ Sit down, man!’’ from the helm 
instantly stopped that intention, even if the doctor had 
intended such folly. The waves became higher and 
higher, and we were shipping great sheets of water for 
such a cockle-shell of a boat. Every moment I expected 
we should be swamped or turned turtle. 

The doctor now lost his head. I shouted to him for 
God’s sake to keep stroke—but he only lashed the water 
aimlessly. What was to be done! I knew my wife was 
going on the cliff to watch us, and that on not seeing us 
she would be in a state of alarm oragony. I fully believe 
now that it was this thought that enabled me to keep as 
cool as I did. I was convinced we could only get out 
of our plight by rowing across the race. Mr. Milner 
would not hear of it. At last, in desperation, I told the 
doctor he must keep stroke with me, and using all my 
strength managed to make our boat go diagonally across 
the race.* In a few minutes—much less time than I 
should have thought possible—we were in quiet water. 

In this incident I saw my old friend in another aspect. 


_His will power and self-control must have been great, 


for I did not know until afterwards that he was certain 
we should not come out of it alive, and had resigned 
himself to the inevitable. His face did not show the 
slightest trace of what must have been passing through 
his mind, so far as I can remember. 

I have never looked disaster so closely in the face before 
or since, but one cannot go through a strain such as this 
was without appraising the will power and control of 
oneself and of those who shared it. Further, one cannot 
pass through such an experience without feeling that 
another link—-new, strange and unexpected—has been 
forged between those who went together through such a 
dangerous episode and escaped scathless. 


* Fortunately we were then in somewhat less troubled water. 
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Of the many humorous incidents which occurred on 
our holidays | will only mention two. 


On one occasion we decided to take the market convey- 
ance to Holyhead to buy provisions. There were only 
one or two passengers beside ourselves when we started, 
but on our way we kept picking up people who were 
taking their produce to market. It was not long before 
every seat—there were twelve or fourteen—was filled. 
But other passengers kept coming who crushed in as best 
they could. At last acomely Welsh housewife of unusual 
size and weight, was picked up. Not finding a seat 
vacant she planted herself on Mr. Milner’s knee, with a 
large basket of eggs in front of her, and there she 
remained for the rest of the journey. By the time we 
arrived the number of passengers must have been nearly 
twice the number of seats. 


If a contingent of the reverend seigniors of the Literary 
Club had seen the President on this occasion, what would 
they have thought? They would have been confounded 
with amazement ! 


We were all glad to get out and expand after the 
crushing and jolting. But Mr. Milner thoroughly 
enjoyed the fun of it. Two things, however, had troubled 
him—he had not been able to smoke, and had kept 
wondering what would happen if the eggs were upset. 
We had offered the lady other and younger knees, but 
either she did not understand or would not budge. 


On another occasion we called at a country inn, where 
we found the landlady very chatty. She must have been 
curious about us from the questions she asked. At last 
she said, ‘‘ Where are you staying?’’ On being told 
she made the following strange remarks (in broken 
English): “ Ah! yes, they are very nice people, very 
good people, you will be comfortable there; they belong 
to the same damnation that we do.’’ Greatly amused we 
asked, perhaps wickedly, what ‘‘ damnation ’’ that was, 
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and found it was the ‘‘ Baptist’?! It was clear we now 
knew which ‘‘ denomination ’’ to avoid. 

During our long friendship Mr. Milner and I must 
have discussed all kinds of subjects, and seldom have we 
disagreed. He seemed to me broad in his views, and yet 
somewhat strangely limited with regard to certain lines of 
modern thought. On two occasions, on matters of the 
deepest import, I saw it was impossible for us even to 
approach unity or agreement. That he had fully satisfied 
his own mind and conscience on these matters I feel 
certain, and having done so he was steadfast. These two 
matters were never mentioned again between us. 

The discovery of irreconcilable differences may turn 
friendship from summer’s warmth to winter’s chill; or it 
may form a gulf, along whose slender bridge there is no 
passage ; or, while leaving personal and social desire less, 
the heart may remain the same. 

The younger, modern man is perhaps too apt to forget 
the experience and wisdom of years, and their worth, in 
such a man as Mr. Milner. 

Of Mr. Milner’s literary work I am not going to 
attempt to speak, except to say that I rarely heard or read 
anything of his without receiving pleasure and profit. 

Of his opinions on Fine Art I can only say that I 
heartily and entirely agreed with him when he said that 
while the object of every work of Art was to give pleasure, 
the subject of the work was of more value to the world 
than the Art itself. This is a statement which the world 
needs to have strongly brought before it to-day. 

That Nemesis fell on Mr. Milner in his old age was 
one of the saddest things which could have happened ‘o 
him. He was as powerless to prevent it as Niobe to save 
her children. 

But it brought out his amazing courage and deter- 
mination. The first note I received from him after his 
accident was so well written that it seemed impossible 
that he could have written it with his left hand. 
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Mr. Milner attained a great age without appearing to 
me to grow old in spirit. He kept his heart young. He 
grew old gracefully, which is a hard thing to do, and 
only few can attain it. But this was only one of many 
things which his philosophy of life had accomplished. 

A man of wide knowledge, of great love for the best 
in literature, of genuine human sympathy, courtly and 
gracious; always busy, always buoyant, and a true friend. 
To him 

This world was no blot 
Nor blank : it meant intensely and meant good. 


Such, and much more, was our old friend, whose 
memory will always be cherished, and whose worth and 
influence will always be remembered with gratitude. 

Nunc Dimittis! Farewell! 


THE LAST DECADE, 


By J. CumING WALTERS, 


HE purpose of this paper is to give a few impressions 

of a man whom I knew only in his latest years, 

when he was ‘‘ the war-worn veteran famouséd in fight.”’ 
I first saw and heard him when he had passed the allotted 
span. What he had been I only vaguely knew. Until 
I came to Manchester George Milner was a remote and 
intangible personality, a name blown fitfully to 
distant parts and soon becoming faint and lost. But 
here he was a vigorous reality. He was the ‘‘ Old 
Nestor ’’ when I met him, with a patriarchal sweep of 
beard, with long white locks tumbling carelessly about 
his ears, with dimming eyes (though they could still 
flash), and with deep sonorous voice sounding bravely 
**its hollow oe’s and ae’s.’’ As I took my first glance 
at George Milner I seemed to be looking at the model 
of some medizval painter’s portrait of bard or prophet, 
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conscious of his power, unshakable in resolve, inspired 
to speak and to do. 

Ten years ago George Milner was a man who had 
battled against fate and won; had confronted disaster 
and triumphed. His quiet but decisive victory over 
infirmity had proved his heroic quality, and instinctively 
one recalled and applied to him the words of Ulysses as 
a man possessed of the unconquerable will, to strive, and 
not to yield. More than once, in those brave speeches 
delivered on his re-election as President of the Man- 
chester Literary Club, he concluded with the words, “‘ I 
shall never give up,’’ and it was this dauntlessness which 
had so mighty an effect upon the last ten years of his 
history. 

It was at the Manchester Literary Club I was intro- 
duced to George Milner, and there it was that I chiefly 
maintained his acquaintance. The first fact impressed 
upon me was this old man’s ready welcome for the 
younger generation. I think, much as he liked and 
loved the old familiar faces, he was glad to perceive the 
new. The selfishness which so often comes with years, 
and is displayed in a mournful retrospect that things are 
not what they were, seemed entirely absent from his 
composition. One reason was that he manfully kept 
himself abreast of the times, that the present was an 
actuality and a living interest to him, and that he had 
equipped himself to be the companion of those who came 
at any time into his sphere. His mind was receptive; 
his sympathy was always astir; he was open to influence, 
and he rejoiced in a fresh stimulus to effort. 

I may be pardoned for giving at once the personal 
experience which made me realise this. The first paper 
I was privileged to read to the Club was on a Shake- 
spearian theme. It transpired that I had, purely by 
accident, set vibrating a chord which had not been 
touched for some years, and as I spoke I could almost 
feel the response coming from him. When I ended he 
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sprang to his feet and poured forth a flood of eloquence ; 
and then, hot with reborn enthusiasm, he announced 
that he would follow up the subject on the earliest 
occasion. The sequel came in a paper on Shakespeare’s 
poetry and imagination which is one of the treasured 
records in our annual volume. It might be truly said of 
him that he was ever ready to catch fire—his intellect 
was a lamp, kept replenished and burning brightly almost 
to the last. 

His faculty for enjoying life, for restoring the pleasures 
of the earth to himself, for discovering new paths to 
Edens that might have been lost, is feelingly revealed in 
a poem written after much affliction had descended upon 
him : 

As one who wandering through a darksome cave 
Where no light enters, wins his devious way 
From darkness unto glimpses of the day, 


And wondering, wistful, peering through, 
Beholds a sky more heavenly blue, 

A sunlit earth of tenderer green, 

Than ever yet the accustomed eyes had seen— 
So I break from the dolorous house of pain 
And shadow of disaster, and again 

To-day, Life like a many-coloured masque 
Dances before me and I bask 

In floods of summer sun, and feel 

Forgotten airs around me steal— 

The sharp salt breath of flowing seas, 

And dreamy fragrance of the heather bloom, 
And hear forgotten sounds—the hollow boom 
Of great besieging waves, and hum of bees, 
And laughing speech of men—all these 

With youth’s delirium thrill the brain, 

The ancient fires enkindled upward burn, 
And once again, 

Before the dusk, the purple lights of joy return. 


There is something Miltonic both in the phrasing of the 
melodious lines and in the philosophy of resignation and 
quiet victory which this poem enunciates. 
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The conversation turned one night in the Club on 
bedside books. Mr. Milner had then reached his 
eightieth year, but we could see he had kindled at the 
subject. He told us how he still loved to read on and on 
into the late hours—essays, the choicer novels, books old 
and new. ‘‘ What of poetry ?’’ someone called out. He 
heard the question. ‘*‘ Oh, always a poem or two,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Nothing like Wordsworth before settling off 
to sleep.’’ I am not sure, but I have rather deduced 
from casual talk and stray confessions that Wordsworth 
was his favourite poet, that he felt an affinity between 
himself and the placid thinker, that he shared and 
absorbed both his ideas and serenity, and that a fellow- 
ship had been established between them only possible to 
those who are closely akin in spirit. Yet it is rather 
remarkable that with so much that was Wordsworthian 
in his composition there was no inconsiderable Johnsonian 
ingredient also. Nothing delighted him more than to 
believe that this beloved Club carried on the Johnsonian 
tradition, and that it consisted of ‘‘clubbable good 
fellows.’’ There was just enough of guileless Bohemian- 
ism in his nature to render this a delight to him. He 
was mellow and human, he revelled in innocent jest and 
pastime, and surely there will never fade from our 
memories the picture of the old man with his pipe and 
glass, a genial glow reddening his cheeks as his blood 
warmed, and a twinkling radiance illuminating his face 
as he abandoned himself to the cheerfulness of the hour. 
Body and mind seemed re-animated and rejuvenated. 
We have watched him, more particularly in the last year, 
and seen his torpor gradually overcome, the passive look 
sharpen into alertness, and, as if from smouldering 
embers, a sudden flame leap up and envelop him. His 
keenness, indeed, was an added inner faculty, a mental 
quickening, to compensate him for the avenues sealed 
from without. 
His love for the Club was manifested in many ways—I 
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believe it was first and ever in his thoughts. Meeting 
him one August day I asked him the usual questions as 
to his health. He replied that he felt dull and lonely. 
‘*T miss the Club,”’ he said, ‘‘ and wish it would start 
again.’’ His last volume, ‘‘ From Dawn to Dusk,” 
bears the inscription, ‘‘ With affection and esteem I 
dedicate these fugitive verses of a lifetime to the members 
of the Manchester Literary Club,’’ and I cannot help 
thinking that among the later poems there is one that 
might be fittingly recalled, for it confesses—not 
complainingly, yet pathetically—the secret in the heart 
of an old man :— 


Out in the gloaming among the wild roses, 
I wander alone by the muirland lane, 

To gather once more before the night closes 
The roses I never may gather again. 

For the night of the years draws nearer and nearer, 
And the face that was fairer than roses is gone, 
And. the dream of the past grows dearer and dearer, 

Now that I gather wild roses alone. 


How many quaint and endearing mannerisms he had ! 
I will recall but one of them. Scarcely ever did he 
speak but as he approached his peroration he gave forth 
its keynote with the favourite phrase, ‘‘One word more !”’ 
And with this utterance, drawing himself up to full 
height, he would burst into eloquence, so that the “‘ one 
word more’’ would be the richest feast, perchance the 
highest enchantment, of that banquet to which we were 
so often invited. In touching on his characteristics in 
the last years, when deafness was ‘so great a barrier to 
him, nothing deserves noting more definitely than his 
instinctive comprehension of a subject, his masterly grasp 
of the salient facts, his eager seizure of a main point. 
He was rarely in error—mostly he was amazingly right 
and wise. 

There was a phase of George Milner’s character which 
I believe should have special attention—he was a genuine 
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Table Talker, one of the school to which Hazlitt 
belonged. It was in such matters that he reminded us 
he was an ancient, for he brought with him a flavour of 
the past; and his gentle discoursings and careful 
apopthegms seemed like echoes that came from an 
eighteenth century symposium when men wore stiff 
cravats and spoke in solemn tones and made oracular 
remarks on Literature, the Day of Judgment, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Much, of course, might be said of Mr. Milner’s love 
of books. The only point I desire to emphasise is that 
with all his reading, and he was omnivorous, he did not 
cease to be discriminating or to lose his sense of values. 
He ranged over a very wide field, tested all comers, but 
returned to his favourites and concentrated upon them. 
The only times he manifested impatience were on those 
occasions when triviality, affectation, or superficial 
smartness were brought before him. He was kind, even 
indulgent, towards weakness, but he could not be tolerant 
towards pretentiousness. I have heard him speak with 
indignation, even with anger, of some of the arrogant 
new school who mistook paradox for philosophy and the 
froth of wit for the profundity of wisdom. In particular 
he hated irreverence. I seldom heard him speak of 
religion, yet there was never the slightest doubt that he 
possessed the true Christian grace, and it imparted a 
fragrance to his life. Though quite firm in his own faith 
I found him both tolerant and tactful in regard to the 
faith of others. He made me feel he was essentially a 
good man and that in the widest sense he desired to 
carry out the doctrine of peace and goodwill to all 
mankind. Cant he detested. But in matters doubtful he 
held to the Pauline doctrine, ‘‘ In all things charity.’ 

He was full of personal magnetism, and so far as I 
can discover was ever in the midst of a group of loyal 
friends. The Waugh and Brierley period belongs to a 
past of which I know nothing; but in the last ten years 
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there was the Mortimer and Newbigging period, which, 
if not so lustrous, was equally devoted. And the glory 
of it was that he seemed barely conscious that he was 
the centre of a circle. Most of those in his orbit have 
now passed away, and we almost feel disposed to say, as 
was said of King Arthur and his Knights, the whole 
Round Table is dissolved and the Knights dispersed, 
with the King vanished into Avalon. 

On some men old age comes as a trouble and infirmity ; 
on George Milner it seemed to descend as a benediction. 
Just as the crushed flower emits its odour, so with George 
Milner the burden of years, many sorrows, much personal 
suffering, elicited the beauty, charm, and sweetness of 
his nature. An old poet declared that when trial and 
grief came ‘‘ God took a text and preached patience.”’ 
Was there anything more sublime and more pathetic than 
the spectacle of George Milner in his world of silence, 
exercising self-restraint, strong yet docile, full of energy 
and desire yet imperturbably calm, of unequalled spirit, 
full of fortitude, and resigned to a lot that must have 
been cruelly irksome to one of his abounding energy ? 
He was no lover of leisure and repose. Three years ago 
his doctors commanded him to take a perpetual holiday. 
He came back to the city in three weeks and said idleness 
was killing him. He would certainly have died before 
he did had the mandate been carried out—this time he 
was a rebel, and his rebellion saved him. 

To the end he was a man of courage; he saw the end 
approaching and was ready. Had he not said :— 

Whoso hath once stood face to face with death, 
And felt no fear, 
Knows how his grisly terror vanisheth, 
What time he draweth near; 
. His eyes are veiled, his voice is low, 
And soft the beating of his wing, 
So soft it only seems to bring 
The murmur of a streamlet’s flow, 
The sighing of a zephyr’s breath 
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At evening when the shadows creep 
Along the drowsy earth, 

And waking dreams have birth 
That lure us on to smile or weep. 
Lo, such is Death 

Caressing and beneficent, 

God’s angel upon mercy bent. 


At the end of a long day we have sometimes watched 
entranced the magic of a sunset, throwing out rich and 
vivid colours, lingering long and paling slowly, almost 
imperceptibly passing into the night. The last decade 
of George Milner’s life seemed to be such a sunset. 
Though his sun was below the horizon the day was not 
done; it lingered in a rich after-glow, and pulsed with 
genial heat. Then came the serene passing into the 
mystery of shadow and sleep. 


SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS. 
By J. H. Hossins. 


Y first impression of George Milner takes me back 
some thirty-five years. The occasion was an 
address to young boys in the Bennett Street Sunday 
School. The text is long ago forgotten, though one 
remark he made has always lingered in my memory, 
** Whatever you take in hand put your best into— 
however poor your best may appear’; and this I think 
was the keynote of whatever he himself gave his hand to. 
But it was not altogether the advice which fixed itself 
upon one’s mind; the admonitory uplifted finger, the 
earnest, sympathetic face, the sonorous voice—these 
combined to make the impression which is as fresh as 
though it had happened yesterday. 
At that time George Milner was a great personality in 
Manchester. His intellectual qualities carried him easily 
ahead of other prominent business men engaged, like 
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himself, in public affairs. But it was in the work of the 
Bennett Street schools that he sought his main interest. 
Every Friday found him taking a large share in, as well 
as guiding and controlling, the work of the literary and 
educational society of the Bennett Street Sunday School, 
and my personal association with him began here and 
ripened through the years. 

Bennett Street was a small self-contained university in 
those days. The Sunday school was the central axis, 
round which resolved a number of social, educational and 
useful activities—penny bank, sick and burial society, 
classes for singing, general library, cricket and swimming 
clubs, and, to crown all, the more ambitious work of the 
society which, under the title of the Literary and Educa- 
tional Society, met, and still meets, on Friday evenings. 
In all these agencies for good Mr. Milner took a lively 
interest, and in most an active part; but it was on the 
Friday night meetings that he was seen at his best, and 
that he moved in his favourite element. For many years 
he conducted a class in English literature. In this class 
his weekly addresses were more than illuminative—they 
had the warm personal touch which came of enthusiasm 
for his subject, and a strong desire to infuse that 
enthusiasm into his listeners. 

Yearly the society produced a manuscript magazine 
comprising reviews and essays read at the weekly meet- 
ings, and articles specially contributed. In the editing 
of this he took considerable pains: every article submitted 
was scrupulously perused, and, if eligible at all, corrected 
and even sometimes, in parts, re-written ; and in its yearly 
issue he took a pride that was great and justifiable. 

His taste in literature was catholic and his judgment 
sound. Of the English poets, from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son, he had an intimate knowledge; but for Wordsworth 
he cherished a strong, almost a passionate, affection. 
Next to Wordsworth I should say he held Spenser in 
greatest regard. And this perhaps was natural, for these 
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two appealed to different sides of his nature : Wordsworth 
because of the spiritual quality of his work, and Spenser 
because of the chivalrous feeling which animated his 
verse. 

In general literature his range of knowledge was wider, 
and often deeper, than many, who were even sometimes 
astonished at its range, supposed; and he followed with 
close and sympathetic interest the progress of those 
branches of science which bear more particularly upon 
the intellectual and spiritual development of the human 
species. 

Often his hearers have wondered at his retentive 
memory, at the diversity and exactness of his acquaint- 
ance with the particular author or book he might be 
dealing with, or at his clear perception and lucid 
explanation of movements in literature, whether of 
literature purely and simply as such, or in its complex 
relations with sociological development. He was an 
untiring worker, but he worked by system. He rarely 
read without a notebook by his side. In this were entered 
comments, extracts, bibliographical notes, and other 
items of interest to him, with the result that whenever he 
had occasion to refresh himself upon a work of interest 
to him at the moment, the labour expended provided—as 
the notebooks grew in bulk—a maximum of information 
with a minimum of exertion. This plan he frequently 
recommended to his students, not altogether for purposes 
of future reference, but as the best means of fixing in 
one’s mind the good things the book had to offer. 

During the last twenty years of his life I enjoyed his 
close and intimate friendship and confidences ; and some 
of the happiest recollections of this association are of 
summer evenings spent under the shadow of an old yew 
in my garden at Timperley, and of winter nights by the 
waning embers of his hearth at Elmscot, some ten 
minutes walk away from my own dwelling. 

In the garden he would sit and smoke, and talk in an 
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easy and familiar way of the flowers and books and 
people that pleased him best. By his own fireside we 
would discuss things until the early hours of the morning. 
He liked to talk, but he also liked to listen. He must 
know one’s views or opinions. His love for the best in 
literature was strong and was frankly expressed, and his 
dislike for what seemed to him harmful was uncom- 
promising and perhaps at times unduly severe. Art for 
Art’s sake, through whatever medium expressed, had 
little meaning for him. He could not understand—nor 
would he try to understand—work which made any claim 
to be taken seriously that did not possess some principle 
or process by which the mind might be elevated or the 
spirit refreshed, some power of making life a little more 
wholesome and less narrow than before. 

I have heard it said that he would condemn a writer 
without making allowances for his point of view. The 
charge is true—from the point of view of those who make 
it; but those who do make it expose themselves to the 
charge they bring. They did not understand the process 
by which he arrived at his conclusions, and that process 
was a natural and strictly logical process—his outlook on 
life and his moral ideal being what they were. He could 
no more tolerate the point of view of the apologist for 
the neurotic and sex element in literature than could a 
judge on the bench acquit a professional criminal because 
a clever counsel might be able to show, basing his 
argument on scientific data, that his client had simply 
acted upon the dictates of a nature he himself was not 
responsible for. In such a case, Mr. Milner being the 
judge on the bench, his retort would be, ‘‘ Then people 
who have not acquired the sense of responsibility should 
be put under suitable restraint.’’ 

During the period I am reviewing literature, in the full 
sense, formed his daily work. To it he turned also for 
recreation, and to it again for rest. His exercises in 
painting, from which he derived much enjoyment, were 
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indulged at odd intervals, and never could be said to 
compete with his love for books and his delight in 
writing. But these exercises, many of more than ordinary 
merit, afforded him much solace during the long period 
of convalescence following upon the loss of his arm, and 
testify to the conquering power of his mind over physical 
infirmities. 

In little things he did not hesitate to show his 
impatience and annoyance; but great vicissitudes he met 
with calmness and unbending fortitude. In an ampler 
sphere, and with greater opportunities, he might have 
won national distinction as easily as he acquired his local 
fame. He had both the character and capacity for great 
achievements, but his ambition would never lead him to 
seek opportunities which lay not far out of his path. He 
found contentment and his heaven on earth in the love 
of friends, and busied himself too much in the lesser 
things which knit them closer still to him, to give his 
thoughts to conquests that would have fallen to him had 
he cared to embark upon them. 

There was a touch of Bohemianism in him, but it was 
the innocent form of Bohemianism which found delight 
in the breezy open spaces of the mountains rather than 
in the close—not to say foetid—atmosphere of the clubs. 

In matters concerning religion his feelings, whilst 
strong and unwavering, were always under the control of 
a sane and tolerant judgment. A man of less strength 
would often have brought himself under suspicion of 
the uncompromising member of the Anglican body, 
because of the advanced and liberal views to which he 
frequently gave expression. 

He was a shrewd but always a charitable judge of men, 
and though not readily imposed upon it was not difficult 
to engage his sympathies where an injustice or hardship 
was being endured. 

Although some of his best speeches were quite spon- 
taneous, he rarely addressed an audience, however slight 
the occasion, without minute preparation, and he was 
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always very sensitive as to the effect of any address he 
delivered. Sometimes he would ask, jocularly but much 
in earnest, “‘ Do you think I said the right thing ?’’ It 
was not that he wanted to be effective, or that he courted 
or even cared for flattery, but that he was anxious to be 
useful and to say not the ornamental but the helpful 
thing—that he wanted to put his best into whatever his 
hand found to do. 


MY FIRST MEETING WITH MR. MILNER. 
By WILLIAM BaGsHAw. 


EARS ago when the world was young I first met 
Mr. Milner. About that time I had commenced 
writing verse for no reason that I can tell, save that I 
had always been a-great reader of poetry, and, perhaps, 
also, that I was then, as we say in Lancashire, ‘‘ courting 
hard.”’ 

Having written several poems I looked at my work 
and saw that it was good; and then I began to feel that 
thirst for recognition which torments even the shyest of 
poets. Also I felt the need of guidance and criticism, 
though as we all know the only criticism which a poet 
appreciates is not to be distinguished from down-right 
praise. 

[ had heard of the Manchester Literary Club and its 
President, Mr. George Milner, and I determined to apply 
to him for advice. So I wrote him a letter and enclosed 
a couple of poems. 

After waiting about a fortnight I had almost given up 
hope when his reply came. He said he had kept the 
poems until he could examine them carefully, and he 
returned them with many marginal corrections and also 
various hints on the study of metres and prosody. To 
my delight the letter concluded with an invitation to the 
Club for the following Monday. You may be sure I 
arrived punctually at seven o’clock. I entered the 
palatial building with trepidation and made my way 
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down the well-known passage. Just as I arrived the 
united wisdom of the Council streamed from the Council 
chamber if not ‘‘ to water all the schools of academics 
old and new,’’ as Milton has it, at any rate to irrigate 
the Club. When I entered there were the usual groups 
chatting round the fire-place, and I stood at a loss, but 
at that moment Mr. Milner entered, and I made myself 
known to him. He received me with old-world courtesy 
and entered my name in the visitors’ book himself. Even 
now I remember the thrill I felt when it was read out 
later, ‘Mr. William Bagshaw, introduced by Mr. George 
Milner.’’ He then handed me over to a slightly built 
elderly gentleman, with a quaint face, bright, boyish 
eyes, and a most musical voice. It was dear old 
Dinsmore, the steward of the Club, whose place I 
unworthily fill. 

Dinsmore led me to a seat and introduced me to a 
distinguished gentleman with pince-nez and a literary 
appearance, who was no less than Mr. Tinsley Pratt. 
Mr. Pratt affably inquired after my literary predilections, 
and I told him they leaned to poetry. He asked me if 
I had any poems with me. Now I confess that concealed 
about my person was a quantity of verse in manuscript, 
and I produced this with hypocritical modesty. Mr. 
Pratt read some of it and was good enough to say that it 
‘* showed promise.”’ 

Meanwhile I had leisure to look about me, and I shall 
never forget the scene. Let me tell the young and 
daring members that there were giants in those 
days, and respectable giants too. Like Snowden 
amid its lesser peaks sat Mr. Milner, looking the 
‘“beau ideal’’ of a poet. His fine head of wavy hair 
and beard gave him a manly as well as a romantic 
appearance. Next to him was Mortimer, then New- 
bigging, and the wise Crosland. I say wise, because 
it was he who had the wisdom to pick me out of a number 
of other applicants and give me my first situation as 
office-boy at 8/- per week. Near by was Mr. Sutton, of 
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whom also I had personal recollections. For at the ripe 
age of 14 I went to the Reference Library in King 
Street and asked for the works of Rabelais. Instead 
of fetching Rabelais the assistant fetched Mr. Sutton, 
who fixed me with his eye, and inquired what I wanted 
Rabelais for. I don’t remember my answer. I only 
know I made my way outside overcome with confusion. 
In the corner sat that enthusiastic Shakespearean scholar 
Foard, whose Dantesque features always reminded me 
of the poet saturnine. Next to him, making a strong con- 
trast, was the bright face and snow-white hair of Angell, 
who looked as young then as he does to-day at go. On 
the other side of Mr. Milner a gentleman was writing 
industriously ; from his red tie I took him to be a follower 
of IXarl Marx, but I learnt afterwards his true colour was 
Lincoln Green, and he was called the scribe—Credland. 

Sounds of Homeric laughter from the other side of the 
table attracted my attention. Through clouds of smoke 
I could see the gleam of pewter pots and the sparkle of 
glasses. There sat a little group of famous clubites. 
First, that rummager among bygone literary dustheaps, 
the high and dry old Tory, Andrew. Fox, laughing hard 
enough to burst all his bachelor buttons; Redfern, the 
Pythias to Mr. Milner’s Damon; Craven with the latest 
bon-mot from Todmorden; and the exuberant, erratic, 
lovable Campbell. Near by, placidly sucking at his 
pipe, sat the club’s interpreter of Heine, kindly old 
Gannon, who, one is glad to think, has been spared the 
knowledge of Germany’s retrogression. Higenbottam 
was in his usual place, and the learned Axon, too, was 
there, of whom it might be said ‘‘ that still the wonder 
grew that one small head could carry all he knew.”’ 
Kay, well meaning but discursive, sat with that musical 
encyclopedia Dr. Watson, and with them two noted 
warblers, Nat Dumville and Tom Derby. Walter 
Butterworth, then as now, interested in foreign literature, 
was listening to the distinctly foreign accents of Bennie 
the Scotch banker. Next I was attracted by the John- 
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sonian periods and Latin quotations of a dignified 
personage, who I thought must be the head of Christ 
Church, Oxford, or Trinity College, Cambridge, at the 
very least; I inquired his name and learned it was Mr. 
Abraham Stansfield. Mr. Gleave, our Bronté expert 
and enthusiast, occupied his usual place by the table, 
with Brocklehurst our Meredithian and Clay the poet. At 
this point, I almost said at this decimal point, | noticed 
the shining evening face of Johnny Wilcock, full of 
creative literature; and near him Bell, the garden-lover 
and my old teacher at Sunday school. 

During the speeches caustic interruptions from the back 
attracted my notice. It was Attkins, Edgar not Tommy, 
sniping at the speakers from the trenches. The paper 
of the evening was read by Mortimer on ‘* Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed.’’ Even the somewhat cloying same- 
ness of Praed’s rhythms was made attractive by 
Mortimer’s reading, and his handling of the subject had 
all his well-known graceful touches and sympathetic 
appreciation, 

Then Mr. Milner spoke, and his speech had the finish 
and copiousness of another paper. In his prime, on a 
congenial subject, there was no better speaker in the 
Club than our late President. He was rarely at a loss 
for a word, and his sentences always finished correctly. 
He was more the orator than the debater, but still he 
could give and take shrewd thrusts in discussion. At 
that time he had both his arms, and his appearance and 
gestures when speaking added to our pleasure in the 
matter of his speech. 

There I sat listening enthralled, a shy neophyte, filled 
with pleasurable awe by my august surroundings, but in 
my mind was formed the firm resolve that at the earliest 
opportunity I would become a member of the Literary 
Club and even aspire to be one of its ornaments. The 
first part of the resolve has been achieved; as to the 


latter, I leave it with confidence to the judgment of the 
Club. 
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That first visit to the Literary Club, our Club as ] 
can now proudly say, was one of the red-letter 
days of my life. The memory of it has remained 
indelible. Mr. Milner’s kindness and courtesy and the 
ready help which he always gave to literary novices are 
well known. They were the means of opening to me this 
Club where I have gained so many valued friends and 
spent many scholarly and happy hours. 

Our thoughts turn to the past and those that are dead 
and gone. We salute their manes. In the words of a 
poem on our Club which I wrote some years ago and 
venture to repeat :— 


We miss from our club some old faces, 
Kind voices, the grasp of a hand. 

We sorrow for those empty places 
The Reaper has made in our band. 


SONNET. 


TO GEORGE MILNER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


MID the din of commerce and the strife 

Of men contending for their daily bread, 
Behold, a band of comrades bravely led, 
Milner, by thee towards the higher life; 
Though in their march they hear nor drum nor fife 
They have their leader’s cheering voice instead, 
To urge them on the path which they must tread, 
To warn them of the dangers that are rife. 
Yes, week by week and year by year hast thou 
With graceful eloquence and kindly deed 
Fanned Learning’s flame in this our city grim, 
The poet’s laurel, too, hath decked thy brow, 
For oft the Muse inspired thy tuneful reed 
With pastoral ditty and with votive hymn. 

WILLIAM BaGsHAw. 























THE PHARISEE IN ART. 


By JaMEs SMITHIES. 


OREWORD. Let it be understood that when the 
word ‘“‘artist’’ occurs in this paper it does not 
mean a painter alone, but a follower of any of the Arts, 
unless specifically indicated. 
* * * * * 

S a boy stands at the water’s edge on the sea- 
shore, and throws a stone which skims on the 
crests of the incoming waves, and _ finally 
sinks, so does this essay attempt to deal with 

the fringe of a question as wide and deep as the sea; with 

the certainty of ending in deep water. 

The range of Art is almost unlimited, yet what is 
definitely known of it? Is it something to be talked of 
with bated breath, or something so mysterious that the 
average man feels called upon to apologise for himself 
as ‘ not knowing much about Art, but that he knows what 
he likes when he sees it’ ? 

The meaning of the word seems to be very obscure. It 
is much abused and is not very clearly understood by its 
followers, less by the educated layman, and not at all by 
the Man in the Street. 

This somewhat drastic statement may be put to the 
test. 

A standard encyclopedia defines it as ‘‘ Everything 
which we distinguish from Nature.’’ 

Let us analyse this! 

Nature makes no provision for emptying dustbins, 
whatever it does as regards filling them. May we there- 
fore refer to ‘‘ the ‘art’ of the sanitary engineer ”’ ? 

You will quite ‘‘ naturally ’’ disagree with many of my 
arguments; therefore you are condemned beforehand, 
because if your objections are natural they cannot be 


artistic, and therefore have no relation to the subject. 
Cc 
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These rather paradoxical and frivolous remarks will 
show that the definition given is not a very lucid one. 


NOTHER meaning given to it is ‘‘ the doing of a 
A thing as opposed to the knowing of a thing.” 

In other words, Art is the opposite of Science. It is 
therefore ‘‘ artful’’ to try to ‘‘do”’ the railway company 
out of its legitimate charges, and ‘‘ scientific’? on the 
part of the ticket-collector who ‘‘ knows ’’ what you are 
doing and prevents you from passing the barrier. In 
this case Science will come out on top, as it usually does. 

Science being ‘‘ Knowledge,’’ Art is therefore the want 
of it. This explains many peculiarities which it would 
be invidious to particularize. 

Something seems lacking in the foregoing definition, 
so the next may be examined. Among other things we 
are told that Art is ‘‘ a science, as the liberal arts.”’ 

But, surely, it cannot be a science and yet not a 
science! The brain reels in trying to reconcile these two 
meanings given in different dictionaries. 

OHN STUART MILL says, ‘‘ Art is but the em- 
ployment of the powers of Nature for an end.”’ 

Exactly! Very profound, and quite correct so far as 
it goes; yet one might say the same of the manufacture 
of pills., 

Let us see if it is possible to logically arrive at some 
conclusion from this definition ! 

‘* Art is the employment of the powers of Nature for 
an end.”’ 

Pill-making is an employment of the powers of Nature 
for an end. 

Therefore pill-making is an Art. Q.E.D. 


There must be some flaw in this argument. Let us 
blame Mill for it! 


R. JOHNSON says that ‘‘ Art is the power of 
doing something which is not taught by Nature 


or instinct.’’ That isa much nearer approach to lucidity. 
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Another dictionary states simply, ‘‘ Art is cunning or 
skill.”’ 

The lack of definitive basis in all these examples leads 
one to think that there is not a very clear understanding 
as to what constitutes Art. 

If the same style of definition were given to more 
commonplace objects, one might compile dictionaries 
after this fashion :— 

Pig—Something which occasionally has, and at other 

times has not, a grunt. 

Paper—A_ production entailing some trouble and 
research; sometimes printed, sometimes pulled 
to pieces. 

And so on, 


N considering the sphere of Art, we shall find 
that it is connected either with physical 
sensations or mental attitudes. 

For the sake of simplicity these phrases will 
be repeated freely. 

N civilized life one places mental efforts higher than 
I physical ones; therefore, beginning in the lower 
grade, let us consider them in the order of their relative 
importance, viz., smell, taste, touch, hearing, and sight. 

Many natural objects have the power of radiating 
odours peculiar to themselves and by which they may be 
identified. The effects of these odours are conveyed to 
the brain by the physical sense of smell, so we may say 
“‘ by their works ye know them,”’ and so far this is purely 
** Nature.” 

Supposing the perfume of roses from the natural 
flowers to have been extracted by chemical or mechanical 
methods, and made into a concentrated essence of the 
scent. This will be ‘‘ Science,”’ i.e., knowledge of a 
method to attain anend. Any intelligent man, knowing 
the method, could learn how to obtain the same result 
with the same materials. 
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A chemist discovers that from coal tar or other appar- 
ently unlikely substances he can extract a range of scents 
varying in their character. By taking a little of this and 
a little of that he produces a scent similar to that of the 
rose. The use of his discriminating faculties has 
developed into an Art, not of a very high grade, yet still 
an Art. To repeat the manufacture of this scent after the 
first essay is Science only, as exact quantities are known. 

Now imagine that you are shown a beautifully made 
artificial rose, perfect in shape, texture and colour. 

You put it to your nose and find that it has no scent. 
Instantly you realise that the flower is not real, although 
the eye may have been deceived in the first instance. 


Supposing, however, that some of the manufactured 
rose scent (made only by science) had been put on; then 
we might find that our deceived senses of sight and smell 
would lead us to think that the flower was real. 

The addition of the scent for the purpose of giving 
realism is therefore a form of Art. 


To have put on any other odour than rose would not 
be Art at all, but an error of judgment. 


ET us now turn to the subject of ‘‘ taste,’’ used in 
L a physical sense. 

If a sheep’s heart is cooked to a nicety and served in 
‘““slabs’’ or ‘* chunks,’’ it is still sheep’s heart, or, if 
you prefer, ‘‘ coeur de mouton.”’ 

Let, however, a skilful cook in a restaurant prepare it 
with sage and onion stuffing, and serve it in dainty thin 
slices with green peas and apple sauce, and call it ‘* roast 
duckling ’’; then you will have an example illustrating 
both the art of cooking and the gullibility of the public. 
To cook well with good materials is a science only, but 
to produce equally good results with inferior materials is 
an art. 

So also with foods. Take butter, for instance. The 
product of one farm may be fairly uniform week by week ; 
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but when a butter factor receives say fifty lots of differing 
grades and flavour the case is altered. 

These must be combined at each mixing in such 
proportions that a standard flavour is maintained. The 
produce must appear each week to be from the same cow, 
so to speak. Hence arises the art of butter mixing. 


SCHOOL teacher once said to her class of girls, 
** You will sometimes see sheep grazing in a field 
where cowslips are growing. From that cause the butter 
from that farm will have the flavour of cowslips.”’ 
‘“* But,’’ said one of the girls, ‘‘ we don’t get butter 
from sheep, Miss B.”’ 
* * * * ¥ 


OU will begin to grasp the idea that Art partakes 

somewhat of deception. Do you remember the 

art of Jacob, who covered the backs of his hands and 

neck with kidskin to make them feel like the hairy parts 

of his brother Esau in order to deceive his blind old 
father ? 

Following this precedent we find that manufacturers 
have made much use of art for the purpose of deceit. 
We know that cotton is made to look like silk, or woollen, 
or even leather. 

In Manchester we sell, or rather did sell until the war 
began, “‘ leather ’’ belts with ‘‘ silver ’’ buckles, at about 
ninepence the dozen. This is surely art with a small 
ce 9 


a,’’ or perhaps it is ‘* Kultur.” 


* * * * * 


O far I have only mentioned the more elemental 
S senses of smell, taste, and touch; but a much 
higher grade is reached when we consider those of 
“hearing ’’ and “ sight,’’ which may be said to be the 
foundations of the higher emotions so far as art is con- 
cerned. 

These two are so intermixed that it will be advisable to 
deal with them together. 
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UPPOSE a not very honest grocer has three 

canisters on his shelf, the first one enamelled 

a plain pea-green, the second cerulean-tinted 

with a gold band on, and the third a rich 

vermilion with three gold bands, and a painted landscape 

with a Chinese pagoda in it. 

E may fill them all with exactly the same kind of 

H tea and charge you a shilling the pound for the 

contents of the first box, two shillings for those of the 

second, and three or, if he is a particularly wily grocer, 
even four shillings for the third lot. 


S you hand over the counter your shillings, three 
A or four as the case may be, you are quite con- 
vinced that you are getting the superlative pound of tea 
which you yearn for. The extra gold bands, and more 
especially the Chinese pagoda (‘‘ real hand painted ’’) 
will have ‘‘artfully’’ given you the impression of 
something good. This illustrates the art of that parti- 
cular grocer and the art of making money. 


* * * * * 


TEAM of footballers who had won their match, 
A and were consequently in the right mood for 
extravagance, determined to enjoy themselves regardless 
of expense. 

‘* Bring us cigars,’’ they called to the landlord of the 
small beerhouse where they were refreshing after 
dressing. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that it was not far from 
Oldham, so you will understand why he had only penny 
cigars, which were produced, paid for, and after being 
half smoked, thrown into the fire amid angry calls to the 
host, ‘‘ Bring us some better cigars, not these rotten 
ones.”’ 

HIS put him into a quandary, for he had no other 
‘T kind, but casting his eyes about he discovered an 
empty and better looking cigar-box, bearing a different 
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label. To half fill this box with the remainder of the 
penny cigars and to mark the magical sign 3d. on the 
inside of the lid was the work of a few moments, and the 
young smokers were highly gratified with the im- 
proved (!) flavour of these penny cigars, for which they 
had paid threepence each ; and complimented the landlord 
on their quality. Their sense of sight had been deceived 
by the art displayed in showing a different box, which 
had even altered the taste of the cigars. This is a true 
story; it was told to the writer by the most interested 
party, the landlord. 


* * * * * 


NCE a party of four persons was travelling 
from Venice through Italy, and one of the 
men bought a copy of an English magazine. 
In it were some loose inset advertisements of 

leading European hotels. There were in the form of, in 

fact were the actual, labels intended to be used for 
luggage, but were ungummed. 

Here was an opportunity for Art. ‘‘ Let us decorate 
our bags and make people think that we have been all 
over the country.”’ 

No sooner said than done. A penny bottle of gum 
was bought. By the way, to say ‘‘ no sooner said than 
done ’’ is only a figure of speech, for as a matter of fact 
two of the party walked through the streets of Milan 
about half a mile before they found the resting place of a 
gum bottle. 

However, with its aid, behold their portmanteaux 
resplendent with gaily coloured hotel labels! 





N arriving at Lucerne the luggage was left in the 
cloakroom while the party went to seek some 
modest hotel suited to their pockets. It ought to be 
mentioned that it was nearly the end of a long tour. 
Interviewing the head (and only) waiter of a likely 
place they agreed to the terms of five francs each for bed 
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and breakfast, and sent the porter (who was really the 
waiter with another coat on) for their belongings. 


HEN the bags had been brought in, the pro- 
prietor himself appeared. He was very sorry 


—his waiter had not quite understood—had foolishly 
made some mistake—he was really very distressed to 
mention it—but by a most unfortunate oversight he had 
said five francs each when what he really meant was 
seven francs, which was the proper charge for one night, 
and could not be deviated from ;—or words to that effect. 
No argument could persuade him to lower his prices, so 
they were reluctantly agreed to. 


N explanation of this curious occurrence you must 
picture to yourself the feelings of a landlord who 
has quoted three shillings and fourpence for bed and 
breakfast to a party who appeared to have stayed at the 
Grand Hotel, Paris; the Grand Hotel Continental, 
Rome; the Grand Hotel de Londres, Naples; and the 
Grand Hotel de Milan. 
Actually the party had not been near any of these 
towns except Milan, where they had half an hour only, 
most of which was spent in looking for a gum bottle. 


HEY agreed that Art did not pay in this instance, 
and washed the labels off. There is a very 
excellent reason for knowing that this is also a true story. 


* * * * * 


T is not necessary to dwell upon the “‘ art of begging”’ 
| and the ‘‘art of advertising ’’ or the “‘art of 
conjuring,’’ all more or less illustrative of phases of 
deception. 

Why are all these labelled ‘‘ arts’ ? 

Perhaps an attempt at a more comprehensive definition 
may clear this point. 

If put very crudely one might say, ‘‘ Art is that which 
makes something appear to be what it really is not.’ 
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HAT is a painting really ? 
Is it a beautiful landscape or a graceful figure, 


or a historic episode ? 

Nota bit of it! It isa piece of paper or canvas or wall, 
as the case may be, with paint on it. 

What is Sculpture ? 

Is ita Venus, an Apollo, or a David ? 

Certainly not! It is a lump of marble. 

What is Literature ? 

Is it the beautiful thoughts of noble thinkers, or the 
painstaken efforts of writers ? 

No, indeed! It is but paper with ink marks on it. 
O)"Tienia that figure on the stage with a delightful 






Titania and attendant fairies ! 

Is it Bottom the weaver ? 

How can that be, when we know that he is an actor? 

Does a beautiful sonata played on the pearl of instru- 
ments appeal to you ? 

Are you not aware that it is only shrieks and cater- 
waulings caused by the dried intestines of a defunct sheep 
which have a latent objection to being scraped by a 
powdered portion of a white mare’s tail ? 


HE foregoing ‘‘ horrid examples ’’ may suffice 
to prove the truth of my assertion, but since 
this is an age of sugar-coated pills, it may be 
preferable to say that Art is ‘‘ something 

done with intent to produce definite physical sensations 
or mental attitudes which do not naturally belong to the 
' subject or material to which it is applied.” 


F these, the giving of a mental attitude is a higher 
form of Art than that of physical sensation. 
From this as a definite basis we may try to obtain some 
conclusions. 
Imagine a beautiful landscape existing somewhere in 
nature, Angel Meadow,* Manchester, for example. Let 


* Angel Meadow is a slum district in Manchester. 
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a photographer take an ordinary commonplace negative 
of it on a very fine day. 

The resulting print is only a piece of paper with a 
special surface, but the picture on it calls up to our minds 
the beauties of the district. It is therefore Art—in a 
small degree I admit. 

Now, suppose the operator by careful manipulation 
gives an impression of rain, or fog, or gloom, or all the 
lot, to the district. 

To those who know Angel Meadow it will be evident 
that he has given a more appropriate setting to his 
subject, and has not only created the physical sensation 
of seeing the place, but has also aroused a mental attitude 
of the appropriateness of the atmosphere to the district. 
This has introduced a higher form of Art into his work. 

ERHAPS my painter friends may not appreciate 
P the dragging in of photography as an art. 

What is the difference between a careful and correct 
painting of a scene and a photograph of the same ? 

Only in the colour, which of course adds a little more 
art because it makes the drawing look a bit more like its 
subject. It may, however, have less art than the mani- 
pulated photograph before mentioned. 

Where the painter has the advantage, however, is in 
the fact that he is able to omit irrelevant details, or add 
accessories to render the spirit of his model to its fullest 
extent. The amount of art in his picture will depend on 
how this is done. 

* * * * * 


T must be admitted that the rousing of mental 
| attitudes ought to rank higher than that of physical 
sensation ; therefore the work of art which gives food for 
thought is on a higher plane than one which merely 
tickles the senses. 

It is possible to some extent to count points, as it were, 
to assess the relative art values of different works. 

Assume that there are three works in question. One 
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of them vividly appeals to the eye of the spectator, but 
contains no food for thought; another does not satisfy 
the eye, but strongly calls up the use of his mental 
faculties; whilst the third does both. 

The last one may be said to be the most artistic as it 
acts in two ways; the second may be classed next as it 
appeals mentally ; whilst the first may be placed last, for 
it merely appeals to a physical sense. 


T should be remembered, what indeed is too often 
| overlooked, that it is not the function of Art to 
please in particular, so that to say “‘ it is not a pleasing 
picture ’’ does not at all lessen the amount of Art in it. 
If the artist desires his subject to repel, and succeeds in 
so doing, he has achieved the purpose of Art. 

The same may be said of the drama, in which the 
comedian plays to please, the tragedian to harrow; so the 
measure of their work may be assessed by their successes 
in these opposing spheres of action. Each may count 
himself an artist, but he must, if he really desires to be 
such, work on the lines expressed by the definition of 
Art as set forth previously, and he will find that, firstly, 
the dressing and making up for a part, however well 
done, is only very little art, because the actor who makes 
up to represent some particular man has only altered a 
man, t.e., himself, to another type of man. 

Had he, for instance, so disguised himself that he 
would be mistaken for a turnip or a piece of cheese, then 
indeed his art would have been much greater. 


ECONDLY, he is not a true artist if for one moment 
S the spectator is conscious that the actor is Mr. 
So-and-so, or Sir This or That, for Art demands that he 
shall be the character he represents and no other. 

If, however, he wishes to make money, or from plain 
Thingummy to become Sir Thickasglue, he will at all 
times insist on showing that he is only acting his part 
under protest, that he himself is really a better man than 
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the one he represents, and that the more his audience 
recognises and applauds the fact that he is supremely 
‘“* IT,”’ the more they shall be edified in the future by his 
gracious powers of entertainment. 


HE art which without accessories can make the 
‘T spectator feel that he sees a human episode is 
higher than that which depends upon elaborate properties 
for its success. 

Perhaps at this point it may be advisable to investigate 
the position of the sister Arts in relation to the definition 
I have already given. 

Music may be looked upon as an organized arrange- 
ment of sounds. The bare fact of harmonized melody 
can scarcely be classed as Art; it approaches nearer to 
Science. 

Let it, however, arouse in the mind the various 
emotions which the composer or player intends it to do, 
and it immediately becomes Art. 


HE Dead March in Saul, though decried by some 
T musicians, has the power of giving one the 
““creeps,’’ that is, it arouses the same mental emotion 
that a real funeral would; therefore it is art. It may be 
objected that the reason why it does so is that one 
usually associates it with a funeral, to which may be 
replied that if it were called a wedding march the playing 
of it at such festive gatherings would never arouse any 
lively enthusiasm or desire to ‘‘ go and do likewise.”’ 


ET a composition be played ‘“‘ note-perfect’’ but 
L with no soul. Is that Art? Does it sound like 
anything but a piece for the piano, violin, organ, or other 
instrument, or does it convey any other impression than 
that of a march, or slumber music, or whatever it is 
intended for. None of these is Art, but fact only. 

Suppose, however, that the rendering is imbued with a 
spirit which leads you to forget what instrument is being 
played, and instead of thinking of the sounds your 
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thoughts turn towards the mental attitude desired by the 
composer. 

What if in the march your soul feels an almost 
irresistible desire to join the ranks of the soldiers or 
priests or pilgrims or marionettes, as the piece may 
suggest, and you form mental pictures of the procession ; 
or if in the slumber song you picture the baby, warm and 
comfortable, blinking its eyes in an endeavour to have 
just one more look at its loving mammy, who with arms 
round her babe feels the tenderest emotion ever known 
to mankind ? 

If all this happens the player is exercising some art to 
bring out the still greater Art of the composer. 


IMILARLY in Sculpture. The artist has begun 
S with a block of marble and has left it a beautiful 
woman which we know as the Venus of Milo. That is 
Art on the physical side. Does it, with most other Greek 
work, give much food for thought, or anything other 
than admiration ? 

Contrast it with work like that, for instance, by Rodin. 
In this we see the forms beautifully rendered in a physical 
sense, but in addition there is something to give one 
thought, and much of it. 

We may see the head of a weeping woman, with eyes 
cast down in shame, while clustered round are various 
male heads of differing bestial types. All the rest of the 
marble remains a soulless block. Can we not see that 
here is something to make us think? —_ The souls of the 
woman and the men are depicted by their heads; what 
more is necessary to tell the story ; therefore the rest of the 
stone remains a plain contrasting mass which helps the 
imagination. 

This, if the physical forms are as well executed, is art 
of far higher status than that of the Greeks, as it produces 
both physical sensation and mental attitudes. 


N the basis which we are considering one would 
place Literature at the head of all the Arts, for 
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the reason that everything in it is produced on a founda- 
tion of paper and ink, or their equivalents. 

On this light sub-structure may be built the whole 
range of expression of all the senses; which may be 
described and vividly pictured, while every motion and 
mental attitude ever known may be analysed and brought 
to view in a manner quite impossible in any of the other 
Arts. 

If we therefore reflect that while we are forming mental 
pictures of what we are reading we are really only looking 
at a few marks ona plain sheet of paper, we must feel that 
here is the highest art. 

A painting in effect is like its model, so that the eye 
grasps it without much brain work; but word painting 
has no such help. 


* * * * * 


HE mental appeal seems to be the basis of the 
‘T so-called Futurist movements in the various Arts, 
which, as is usual for new departures, are laughed at and 
severely criticised. It is in this that Artists often show 
their narrow-mindedness. 

Contrast it with the behaviour of scientists, who say of 
a new discovery, ‘‘ We are sceptical because we are 
human; but show us what it can do. If it does what 
you say, the world is enriched, and we accept it.” 

The artist says, ‘‘ Pooh, all this is rot; there never was 
anything done like this before. It disgusts ME, there- 
fore it cannot be Art.”’ 

He has not realised the breadth of scope of Art, but 
seeks to confine it within certain limits with which he is 
acquainted. 


T is, related of an artist—I believe it was Alfred 
] Stevens—that after viewing the Raphael decorations 
in the Vatican, someone asked his opinion on the work. 
His answer was to this effect, ‘‘ It is magnificent, but I 
should have done it differently.’’ 
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He did not suggest that the work had this or that fault, 
but that his own taste differed. He recognized that 
human tastes vary so much that it is impossible to fix a 
hard and fast standard. 


HE average man as food for his body likes meat, 
‘T vegetables, and fruit. He may prefer one to the 
others, but is catholic in his tastes generally. 

Some men say, “‘ Nothing but vegetables for us,” 
while others say, ‘‘ Fruit and nuts are what we ought to 
eat, let us go back to Nature,’’ which seems a sort of 
insulting reference to our ancestors. These men are 
looked upon as “‘ cranks.”’ 

In the world of Art there are many “‘ cranks’ if we are 
to label as such all those who say that one style of art is 
good and the others are bad. 


E are told that the Pharisee thanked God he was 

not as other men were. The development of 

Art may be hampered by the same narrow-minded 
formalism. 

The Pharisees were very conscientious, and perhaps 
saved the letter of the law for their country at a vital 
period ; but their objections to any alterations in the law 
made their restrictions unbearable, and the law itself to 
be a burden. 

In this way also Egyptian Art was crippled. 


HERE have been recently some new movements in 
‘T Literature, Painting, Sculpture and Music, some 
of which have been dubbed ‘‘ mad,’’ ‘‘ absurd,’’ ‘‘ ridi- 
culous,’’ and even worse. 

That is the Pharisee’s way of looking at them. Ought 
we not rather to ask ourselves and each other the follow- 
ing questions :— 

1. Does this new movement appeal to any of our 
physical senses ? 

2. Does it cause mental action in the mind of anyone, 
apart, of course, from that of mere derision ? 
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3. If it does not appeal to me in particular, does it do 
so to anyone else ? 

If the answer to any of these questions is in the 
affirmative surely the movement may be included as a 
form of Art? 

Is it too much to suggest that each artist should follow 
his individual bent, but that he should also recognize that 
he and his pet style are only units in a great scheme of 
infinite variety, whose possibilities can never be ex- 
hausted ? 

















ONO-NO-KOMACHI. 
By Joun Hivpircu, M.R.A:S. 


"THE lady to whom I wish to draw your attention 

in this article isdead. Her name is not a common 
name. It is a beautiful name which lingers on the ear 
and creates visions in the brain. It is an arresting name, 
and I am sure you feel that the owner of it was of the same 
arresting nature, or, if not, that she belied the oppor- 
tunities given her in the possession of a name like that. 
Ono-no-Komachi ! 

The world has known only one being of that delightful 
name, and so | want to present you with brief glimpses 
of this lonely, solitary figure. 

Ono-no-Komachi was a poetess. She was born itn 
Japan on a day eleven hundred years ago—if she was 
ever born at all, which I believe she was—although there 
are some beings of unregenerate nature who would have 
us believe that this lady never was born and never even 
lived in this world of woe, and that the figure of her 
gracious presence has been presented to us by the creative 
faculty of some masculine soul only as an embodiment of 
a principle. I, however, refuse to accept this alternative, 
and to me Ono-no-Komachi appears as the lady who has 
a more living and real personality than any other figure 
in the pages of Japanese history. 

She was born in the goth century, the daughter, it is 
asserted, of a man of less than noble rank named Dewa 
no Kami Yoshizane, but her place of birth is unknown. 
I shall not therefore weary you with details of the 
childhood or girlhood of the lady, but present her to you 
at once as Ono-no-Komachi, the most celebrated poetess 
of Japan, the most beautiful woman of Japan, and the 
most magical, most fascinating and most mysterious 


character in all the pages of Japanese history. 
D 
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Ono-no-Komachi was renowned through all the land 
for her great beauty. Princes worshipped her. Noble- 
men were so dazzled by her that they were bereft of their 
senses! Courtiers laid down their lives for her, and 
there were none in all the brilliant band of noble 
characters surrounding the throne who were not over- 
whelmed with the sight when their eyes beheld the radiant 
beauty of this queen among women. As she passed 
through the streets men of lower rank rendered their 
obeisance, and members of her own sex, whose faces 
perhaps were not their fortunes, were content to render 
their homage in a less conspicuous manner than their 
brothers and husbands. 

She was, wherever she went, the beheld of all 
beholders, the recipient of compliments, the mainspring 
of delight to human hearts, and a tantalising, fascinating, 
beautiful instrument of torture to whom ever allowed 
themselves to be tortured as they sought to make the 
beautiful creature a theme for their brush or their muse. 

Ono-no-Komachi had all the bewitching beauty of her 
sex, and she exercised such witchcraft as could imme- 
diately send unspeakable shivers of delight through the 
mortal frames of all the lords of our noble creation who 
found themselves within the charmed circle of her 
presence. 

If one were not married one would be tempted to say 
that only the occult and the supernatural would account 
for this power, but when one is married one is supposed 
to know something about the phenomenon of “‘ Love at 
first sight.”’ But who would attribute to any one woman 
the power of inspiring ‘‘ love at first sight’’ in every 
man she meets, since this phenomenon, even in an 
individual case, depends upon the unseen and psychical 
composition of the subject of the passion. But whatever 
it is upon which the attraction depends which wakens up 
souls to what we know as the state of passional affinity, 
it is a certain fact that the heroine who forms the 
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subject of this paper possessed all these attractions in 
the superlative degree, and she flits before our fancy as 
a conqueror and a breaker of hearts, a divider of the 
kingdoms of men, and an embodiment of, human beauty 
which dazzled men’s eyes yet left in its wake an 
inheritance of pain. 

Eleven hundred years ago men had scarcely begun to 
give such word pictures of feminine features as can lead 
the mind to appreciate in definite fashion the precise 
style of feature which captivated their gaze. Hence one 
of the most detailed descriptions of the style of beauty 
possessed by Ono-no-lXomachi is given by the writer who 
declares that ‘‘ her face was lovely as a lotus flower and 
her eyebrows like the slender willow branches of spring.”’ 
You may also be safe in assuming that the lady’s tresses 
were black and that her eyes, also black, were small and 
of the shape of almonds. Of all the other details of 
beautiful features—the shape of the nose, the fullness of 
the lips, the poise of the chin, the size of the ear—nothing 
is told. We are left to our own conjecture and can only 
gather to ourselves a type of beauty such as makes men 
quiver and angels weep, and then we know for a certainty 
we have before us a vision of the beautiful Ono-no- 
Komachi. 

Being beautiful, as I have before remarked, Ono-no- 
Komachi had many lovers, and chief among these 
deluded mortals is Fukakusa Chiyo. This gentleman 
had the gift of patience in a marked degree, and when 
Komachi disdained the first sweet offering of his love 
he was in no way abashed. He indeed went on paying 
visits to the dwelling place of the lady with a perseverance 
and courage worthy a better cause, calling again, and 
again, and again, until even the ninety-ninth visit was 
paid, and, as before, so now again he turned away 
uncomforted and without even the sight of his adored 
lady’s face. In due time the lover made his hundredth 
visit, and still the heart of the lady was unmoved by his 
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devotion, and for the hundredth time he was dismissed 
without permission to even enter his lady’s sanctum. 
In all kinds of weather, in sunshine and in gloom, 
Fukakusa made these journeys which have immortalised 
his name, but as he turned away for the hundredth time 
of non-success there were snowflakes falling! The 
journey was long, and the snow-storm deepened as the 
traveller passed on his way with his bitter burden of 
disappointment. Whether a coroner’s jury would have 
agreed upon ‘‘Death from exposure to the winter storm”’ 
or have brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Slow suicide during a 
fit of melancholia ’’ I cannot, after this space of eleven 
hundred years, correctly determine, but certain it is that 
this brave lover died under the winter snow on that 
winter day when he let go the hope of winning the love 
of Komachi. 

Ono-no-Komachi was, as we have said, a poetess, and 
as such she takes her place among the six poetical 
geniuses who are the six most famous writers of the olden 
time and form what is known as the Rokkasen. In this 
group, as depicted by artists, Ono-no-Komachi is most 
frequently seated near the poet Arihira-no-Narihira, a 
grandson of the Emperor Saga, and a man who is 
regarded as a perfect type of masculine beauty. This 
gentleman, though not so persistent in his love-making 
as Fukakusa, had a deep and romantic affection for 
Komachi, which affection, being unrequited, often sent 
him for meditation amid the sequestered haunts of nature. 
Thus he has frequently formed a theme for the brush of 
artists who have depicted him in contemplation amid a 
field of iris, or riding with slackened rein around the 
base of Fuji or on the banks of Tatsuta-gawa. Indeed 
on one of his despondent saunters by this river in the 
time of autumn, Narahira, watching the blue waters roll 
and carry on their breast the fallen leaves of the 
blood-red maple, composed the following brief poem 
which immediately became and has ever since remained 
famous :— 
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or 


I have never heard 
That, e’en when the gods held sway 
In the ancient days, 
E’er was water bound with red, 
Such as here in Tatta’s stream. 


You will, I think, recognise that as an impressionist 
sketch when compared with some of the heavier poems 
of our poetic realists. 

The poet Narahira, however, was a wise man and did 
not wholly waste his time in the solitude of nature 
thinking upon the beautiful Komachi, although it is 
granted that it was her rejection of his love which threw 
a vein of sadness into many of his little poems, as when 
he writes :— 

The crescent orb, the harvest moon—their rays 

Arouse the heart to praise and fill with joy the sight, 
These changing moons but mark the end of days 

That bring us to our wane and then—eternal night. 


Frequently also has Narahira been depicted by artists 
standing outside the door of Komachi’s room—or even 
at the garden gate—patiently blowing a flute as if he 
would woo his lady by this gentle serenade ! 

It is somewhat problematic that beneath her mask of 
beauty and her outward graceful form, which moved 
with such ease amid the high cultivation of the Imperial 
Court, Komachi could be cruel as the grave, not only to 
the many lovers whom her beauty attracted, but also to 
her attendants or to any whose misfortune it was to crave 
favour at her hands. 

Notwithstanding, however, these faults of character 
which stand as if in exemplification of the truism that 
‘* Beauty is only skin deep,’’ Komachi is. still regarded 
as a synonym of “‘ beautiful woman,’ and many a 
Japanese woman still regards it as a compliment and a 
tribute to her own beauty to be nicknamed Komachi. 

As a poetess Komachi left to the world but little of her 
work. 
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The old Japanese poets indeed seldom wrote poems in 
narrative form or even any long poems at all. They 
forced themselves to keep within such limitations as 
completely shut out any kind of poem save the lyric or 
the short concise poems of thirty-one syllables which are 
frequently termed epigrams. 

And the Japanese muse is not the restless omnivorous 
muse which settles itself upon any and every subject 
under the sun and seeks to make immortal verse out of 
every colour in a sunset sky or every phase of the world’s 
doings. 

We in England since the 3rd of August last have been 
sighing for war-poems, and upbraiding Mr. Kipling 
for not writing them, and charging Hardy and Masefield 
and I don’t know whom besides for writing poems of 
the kind we don’t want. In Manchester our newspaper 
editors seem to have suffered terrfbly from this dearth of 
suitable war-poems—they appear to have been pained 
with the efforts of minor poets, but to have suffered more 
severely at the non-receipt of poems from our great poets. 
Japan, especially old Japan, so essentially a country of 
fighters, has barely a war-poem to her name. 

Neither does Japan revel in poems political, philo- 
sophical, satirical, or didactic, and while the British 
native muse lingers over sunset skies and glittering stars 
the Pegasus of Japan will pass these by and extol the 
croaking of frogs or the bellowing of deer. 

But while Japanese poetry is limited both in its form 
and its subject matter, the poets of Japan are in no wise 
limited in number, for there, as elsewhere, are deathless 
odes written every night and consigned to the flames next 
morning. 

The poems, however, which are written in such prolific 
numbers, are of the kind already mentioned as consisting 
of thirty-one-syllables, and they are the recognised short 
poem or Tanka, and are the most characteristic of the 
various forms of poetry in Japan. The Tanka dates 
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back to the 7th century, and keeping up the custom of 
the ages the Emperor even yet selects subjects at the 
New Year for his courtiers to write upon in this poetic 
form. The thirty-one syllables are made up of lines of 
5, 7 5, 7, and 7 syllables each, and an amazing felicity 
of phrase and sentiment can be compressed into them. 
It was in this form doubtless, or in the still more 
Lilliputian form known as the Hokku, which consists of 
only seventeen syllables, that the late Empress of Japan 
wrote the 30,000 poems which were accredited to her, 
and which at the time of her death caused ‘‘ Punch ”’ to 
remark that ‘‘ Her Majesty died universally respected.”’ 

I have digressed to speak thus of the absolutely 
restricted brevity of Ono-no-Komachi had she wished to 
pour out her soul, like her English sister poet, over the 
pages of an ** Aurora Leigh.’’ The narrow limits of the 
poetic expression of her race would at once have foiled 
her purpose. 

Ono-no-Komachi, singing in that land of lands the 
most divine, threw so little vigour or strength into the 
few poems she left to the world that her most kindly 
critic likens them to ‘‘ a lovely woman who is suffering 
from ill-health.”’ 

Tho’ dying fast the lovely flower 
Preserves its one-time hue, 

Tis past, its little splendid hour, 
And yet its heart is true. 

Upon us all old age soon creeps, 
Too short, alas, life’s span. 

Yet to the last the true tint keeps 
In heart of faithful man. 

That is a brief example of the lady’s poetising, but ‘n 
this as in all translations of Japanese poetry we have 
to remember that in any but the mother-tongue such 
verses lose all their liquid sonance. 

The flowers and my love 
Passed away under the rain 
While I idly looked upon them, 
Where is my yester-love? 
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is another little pathetic strain of Komachi’s, and again 
she sings: 





Swift fade the hues of hill and wold, 
Glories of Spring and Fall depart, 
More evanescent still, behold 
The fading blossoms of the heart. 
or again :— 
Colour of the flower 
Has already passed away, 
While on trivial things 
Vainly have I set my gaze 
In my journey through the world. 


But if Komachi’s verses were frequently plaintive in 
tone they could on occasion be magical in effect, and 
when the poetess reigned in the height of her glory at 
the Imperial Court in the year 866 the land of Japan 
began to suffer from drought. The people mourned and 
wept, and the priests prayed and wept, but tears and 
prayers alike were unavailing until one day the beautiful 
Komachi besought the gods for rain in a petition that 
was so pretty and poetic that the gods at once proposed 
to consider the matter. Then Komachi, attended hy a 
single maidservant, took the slip of paper on which her 
poem was written and, fastening it to the mast of a 
miniature sailing ship, she essayed to launch it from the 
banks of a dry river-bed, but before the ship had slipped 
from the bank the rain was descending in a torrential 
stream, and only the presence of mind of the attendant 
in having brought with her a huge umbrella saved 
Komachi from receiving the full effects of the rain for 
which she had so successfully pleaded in her poem, 
and which in modern parlance could well be termed 
‘* fetching.” 

But the poetic mind of Komachi was also illumined by 
a dazzling wit, and probably it was this as much as her 
beauty and poetic talent which gave her so favoured a 
place at Court. 
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The period which preceded that in which Komachi 
lived is known as the Nara period—a period of liberalism 
and grandeur when poets were writing with polish rather 
than power. In this age (i.e., in the 8th century or the 
early part of the oth) there was got together by Imperial 
command a large anthology known as the Man-yo Shin, 
or collection of ‘‘ Ten thousand leaves.”’ 

The poems in this ancient work are chiefly in Tanka 
form, though a few are of the socalled ‘‘ long poem ”’ 
known as Naga-uta, and many of the writers are women. 

This anthology was published about the year 800, and 
the poems it contains are the work of writers who cover 
a space of about 200 years, 

To snatch a glimpse of the nobility of some of these 
poetic souls we may imagine a Royal lady in a field of 
flowers and thinking of offering the flowers to Buddha. 
““Tf,’’ she says, “‘ I pluck them the touch of my hand 
will defile them; therefore, standing in the meadows as 
they are, I offer these wind-blown flowers to the Buddhas 
of the past, the present, and the future.”’ 

In the days of Ono-no-Komachi it was not unusual 
for the Emperor to institute a competition in verse-making 
among the members of his Court. At one of these 
poetical competitions, when Komachi was to contend for 
the palm against the poet Otomo-no-Kuronishi, he 
sought to gain by strategy what Komachi sought to win 
by whatever poetic talent she possessed. Accordingly, 
by creeping stealthily to the door of her room Kuronishi 
listened there until he heard the poetess repeat the verse 
she intended to recite in the contest, and as he listened 
he committed the words to paper. Then securing a copy 
of the Man-yo-Shin, the anthology we have just 
mentioned, Kuronishi wrote upon a blank page the verse 
he had heard Komachi repeat. 

When the day of competition arrived Komachi’s poem 
was greatly admired and pronounced by the Emperor 
unequalled. But the cup of success was poisoned at her 
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lips by the assertion of Kuronishi that the verse was 
stolen. 

Lowered and debased before the Emperor and all his 
assembled nobles, the proud Komachi’s keen wit pene- 
trated the device of her brother poet whose rival she was, 
and she immediately called for a bowl of water. Then 
taking the hitherto condemning volume in her hand she 
washed the page on which the poem in question was 
written, and, lo, the writing disappeared. Then Komachi 
washed a page of the older text in the volume and the 
ink remained. When the Emperor and his nobles saw 
how the new ink disappeared and the old remained it was 
the turn of Kuronishi to be put to shame, and Komachi, 
the beautiful, saved by her wit, was reinstated with 
great fervour and acclamation to the position she had 
momentarily lost. 

This scene in Komachi’s life is frequently depicted by 
artists and is also the theme of a ‘‘ No”’ dance in which 
the poem reads :— 

You who have never been sown, 
From which seed did you grow 
Ukikusa tossed by the waves? 
How did you germinate and live? 

But from the height of glory on which Komachi stood, 
from the summit of her luxurious ease and pride as her 
graceful form flitted about the Palace, it seems as if there 
were for this poetess no stepping stone down to any other 
phase of life. 

In this last scene when we see her the queen of beauty 
and of song the curtained door closes, and the next door 
which opens and reveals Komachi reveals nota queen of 
beauty but a woman old, dishevelled, and debased. 

The kingdom of Komachi has fallen, pride and 
arrogance have snatched their portions, and that which 
remains is but the vestige of a kingdom. The poems 
which she now sings are such as 


The flowers have faded without my knowing it, while a long 
storm kept me indoors, 
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or— 
O cherry blossoms 
In the long rain wilting, withering 
So, long long years 
Agone, I now bewail me 
Have ta’en from me my beauty. 

In the later stages of Komachi’s life we see her only 
thus, old, decrepit, and clad in unclean rags. Her tresses 
of beautiful hair have been cut, and the remaining meagre 
locks are matted and unkempt. Her face, once lovely as 
a lotus flower, is furrowed with deep and cruel lines, her 
mouth is toothless, and a large-brimmed dilapidated hat 
is her chapeau. 

She is friendless in the world she has disdained, and 
as she begs her bread by the wayside she becomes the 
sport of any who choose to mock her. Again she is seen 
seated at the head of a grave, a miserable destitute old 
hag, forsaken of gods and men! She seeks the grave 
as a halting place upon her pathway of loneliness and 
thinks of the earth as holding the dust of the lover whom 
in her pride she so fiercely rejected, and in this haunt of 
death she sings— 

Thy love hath past away from me, 
Left desolate, forlorn, 

In winter rains how wearily 
The summer past I mourn. 

Regrets, however, were vain, and every strand in the 
scourge which Komachi had wrought for her own 
chastisement was knotted and gnarled by the relentless 
gods who held the scourge in their hands and governed 
the dire fate of this unhappy soul. 

Does the poet become what he sings? It seems as if 
this was a law which held good in the case of Ono-no- 
Komachi. Having lost her place at the court of the 
monarch, and her mind having parted company with the 
brilliant minds among which her own had been the 
wittiest, she turns to sing at once only such songs as 
speak of desolation as if portraying by a flash the desolate 
creature she was swiftly doomed to become. 
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She has known the glory of beauty, and understanding 
the pathos of it, she writes with a strange and peculiar 
poignancy :— 

It is because we are in Paradise that all things in this world 


wrong us—when we go out from Paradise nothing hurts for 
nothing matters. 


Now all the rhythm in Komachi’s life is broken, and 
she who had moved to a music which seemed to set the 
stars in motion now passes down her via Dolorosa telling 
to whoever will hear it the sadness of her heart and the 
‘““ vanity of vanities.”’ 

Yet small wonder is it that she still essays to fling out 
to the world a song—a sad song though it be—for it was 
a stern part of old Japanese teaching that literary 
composition is the best medicine in the world for sorrow, 
and in the day of her disaster, when old and wrinkled 
and in rags, Komachi doubtless tries the effect of this 
healing balm. But out of respect to Komachi’s gentle 
ghost I am not going to give further description of 
her pilgrimage of sorrow. Possibly even from what I 
have already said someone may be asking: ‘* But what 
sort of a country could the Old Japan be that so important 
and beautiful a personage as the poetess Komachi could 
be allowed to pass from the envy of the Court to the 
mockery of the streets—from the sunlight of a palace to 
the blackness of a hovel—without some endeavour on the 
part of societies or of individuals to save her from 
herself ?”’ 

But it is a significant fact that though ladies are 
eminent in Japanese literature, and that among the 
Sovereigns of Japan the seven most distinguished were 
women, and in mythology the chief deity was a woman, 
yet the gentler sex has never until very recent years been 
much thought of in Japan, and the systems then in vogue 
would not lead individuals to concern themselves in any 
way with a solitary downfallen woman such as Komachi 
had become. She is a woman, and since her glory has 
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faded and the charm of her personality has been shattered, 
and there is no beauty in her that men should desire her, 
she— 

Like a sage grown old and slow, 

With feeble step and hair of snow, 

And back that curves like bending bow, 


was of no use in the world, and accordingly none were 
likely to care for her. Wandering thus alone she might 
have sung with another poet— 


O lights that fade and loves that range, 
O cheeks that blanch and hearts that change, 
O bitter life most sad and strange. 


But the Japanese historians who have recorded the 
little which is known of Komachi’s life do not cease their 
recording when the life-story of Komachi has drawn to 
its close. 

They tell us that after the death of the poetess she 
was still neglected, her body being left on the King’s 
highway to rot in the sun and the rain or to be devoured 
by birds and beasts—an illustration of the vanity of all 
things of which she herself had sung. 

As in other cases of the burial-place of poets more 
than one temple in Japan claims now the honour of 
holding the remnant of bones—all that remained after the 
body’s exposure—of the beautiful Komachi. 

It is, however, most generally believed that it is the 
Fudarakuji Temple, near Kyoto, in which the kindly 
hands that gathered up the last vestige of the poetess 
placed the fragmentary remains. And fittingly so, for 
to be near Kyoto, with its noble palaces and legendary 
temples, its gorgeous pavilions and its enchanting streets 
—Kyoto, the ancient capital of the West, is surely the 
place best fitted to be the final goal of the wanderings 
of Komachi, the most famous poetess of Japan, and the 


central figure in the group of the six most famous poets 
of Japan, 
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Not far away from the temple blooms the sacred lotus, 
the flower which is the ever-present accompaniment of 
Buddha and the most pervading symbol of Buddhistic 
faith. It is well that the lotus—which springs in purity 
from mud and stands to the Japanese as a pure and 
beautiful woman in a haunt of vice, or as a man of 
stainless honour in a wicked world—should spread its 
exquisite tender colour and perfection of form over lakes 
and moats within sight of the old temple where Komachi’s 
bones are interned. 

For in the Buddhistic religion of Old Japan there was 
no hope for a woman. Her only chance lay in re-birth 
when she might be born again asa man. But even if it 
were Komachi’s fate to be re-born a woman the flower 
which Buddhism has set on the highest pinnacle of its 
symbolism whispers along the veins of its heaven-kissed 
leaves and sends to the old temple near Kyoto a message 
as if for Komachi alone :— 

O Resurrection, Resurrection of world and life 

Lo sun ascend. The lotus buds flash with hearts parted 

With one chant Namu, Amida. 


* * * * * 


A word in conclusion as to the constant use which is 
made of the story of the beautiful Komachi in that land 
where beauty in every form is justly valued and which 
being itself Divine men scarcely need to pray. There, 
among all the legends and stories which children drink 
in with their mother’s milk, and which are considered an 
essential part of everybody’s education, is continually 
told the story of Komachi and her beauty, her witchery 
and her wit, her tragic descent from Paradise to 
Purgatory, and the end to her sorrows which left her 
body to the exposure of the elements and to the gaze of 
every passer by. 

The artistic carvers in ivory and bone and wood, who 
for hundreds of years have produced those fascinating 
little objects known to all the world as the netsuke of 
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Japan, have frequently chosen as their motif some scene 
in the history of Komachi, and though she is frequently 
so depicted that you might not recognise her the gifted 
sculptors of these renowned art-gems have lost no 
opportunity of immortalising their beautiful country- 
woman, 

Neither have the poets who, by the thousand, have 
sung her praises, nor the painters who in equally prolific 
numbers have endeavoured to portray her beauty. 

But neither sculptor, poet, or painter have adhered to 
the one object of portraying only the beauty of Komachi. 
All alike have seized upon different incidents in her 
career and have interpreted this or that event according 
to their individual reading of the event. But most 
frequently have they chosen, with a persistent faithfulness 
to their Buddhistic beliefs, the incidents in the later part 
of Komachi’s life, and then with sickening detail have 
they gone on to set in ordinary surroundings their 
thoughts upon the decay of Komachi’s beautiful body. 

There is in my possession a little makemono which, by 
the artist, has been given the cheery title of 


Pictures of the carcases of Ono-no-Komachi and Narahira. 


The name Narahira you will remember as that of the 
beautiful poet who sought in vain for the hand of the 
beautiful poetess, and who to while away his woe would 
often resort to intercourse with nature or to playing a 
flute outside the lady’s boudoir. 

The main idea of the artist in thus throwing together 
these two bodies after death is to unite them in decay 
for the purpose of showing the vanity of earth-born 
beauty! It isas if the voice of the prophet cried again : 


All flesh is grass and all the goodness thereof is as the 
flower of the field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; surely the 
people is grass, 


In every scene, save one, depicted on the makemono, 
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calmly in contemplation, sits a figure representing the 
Buddhistic priesthood, and in the scene where the Buddha 
is not represented there stands the goddess Kwannon, the 
goddess of mercy, beloved above all the gods of Japan. 
She stands in a pathway leading off from a grove of 
wind-swept trees and looks down upon a pink-and-white- 
lotus-flower-and-bud which have been cut and laid in the 
path of the goddess. 

Once Ono-no-Komachi’s beauty was likened to the 
lotus flower, but here is the lotus—still beautiful though 
cut from the parent stem—while all that remains of 
Komachi is a lively looking skeleton which is the 
companion of foxes and other skeletons. 

Even the bodies of the two poets are placed together, 
but as if the artist would not have luck to forsake them 
utterly he has placed within each mouth in one scene a 
spray of the honta-wara, a species of sea-weed which is con- 
sidered to indicate victory, and which for 2,000 years has 
been considered a memorial of good fortune. 

Let us hope that past all the grim and ghastly scenes 
in their path these two once beautiful beings would find 
a happy goal at last even though it were but to pass into 
the form of the two apparently happily-mated birds which 
the artist has placed in two of the scenes upon the bough 
of the tree as if to sing to the rattle of the bones of the 
dead. 











FRANCIS THOMPSON, 


By L. Conrap Hart ey. 


S I walked along the Thames Embankment the other 
night my thoughts turned to Francis Thompson. 
It was nigh upon midnight, the stars were bright in the 
arch overhead, the cold water hurried past me, and the 
roar of London was almost stilled. A few hours earlier 
I had been reading Robert Bridges’ poems as I journeyed 
in the train. Now, after wandering round and about 
Charing Cross, where Thompson had suffered, a com- 
parison was forced upon me. On the one hand, a placid, 
country-loving and scholarly man, honoured with the 
laurel of poesy; and, on the other hand, a man of an 
intensely religious nature, with a life of pain, and a 
reticence, save in his writings, that is not surpassed in 
the whole history of literature; and for a time an abject 
misery and poverty so pitiable that even the prostitute 
came as an angel-messenger from his Queen of Heaven; 
and my mind stayed on Thompson. 

Francis Thompson was born at Preston on December 
16th, 1859. He was the son of a kindly medical man 
who feared God fearlessly, that is, feared Him more than 
privation, pain, and death. Some of this spirit descended 
upon the son. To Francis, childhood was the Paradise 
of Life. He fell in love with the heroines of romance 
and poetry, and worshipped the long-tressed women in 
Gilbert’s pictures. This child-spirit never left him, for 
to the poet the whole world is a nursery, filled with toys, 
those symbols of the infinities. In 1870 right timidly 
did he adventure to the Catholic College at Ushaw, in 
Durham. Shy, and a weakling, more child than boy, 
he took little part in games. In his studies he was good 
in the languages, but bad in the sciences, bless him ! 
While at Ushaw he wrote some verse, mostly humorous, 

» 
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and part in Latin. While asleep he would recite Greek 
or Latin, much to the annoyance of the usher over the 
dormitory. He was very reserved, and often withdrew 
behind the impenetrable shield of self. He was thought- 
ful, and a keen observer of the inside of things, and 
dreamed into the spaces beyond things. He showed no 
particular piety, but was deeply interested in the forms 
and ritual. He was profoundly religious, and this we 
expect, for the poetic and religious instincts are closely 
related. At first his mentors thought Francis was well 
fitted for the priest’s office, but in 1877 the president 
wrote :— 


His strong nervous timidity has increased to such an extent 
that I have been reluctantly compelled to concur in the opinion 
of his Director and others that it is not the holy will of God 
that he should go on for the Priesthood. . . . If he can shake 
off a natural indolence which has always been an obstacle with 
him, he has ability to succeed in any career. 


No, not indolence, but indifference to a subject, because 
he was absorbed in something beyond it, as is the poet’s 
way. Later in life many broken promises were due to 
this same binding power of his present. He, of all men, 
had no need of the monastic life, for he could be as 
lonely as a monk in a cell, and yet walk the crowded 
street. 

In July, having passed his examination with distinction 
in Greek and Latin, he is entered as a medical student at 
Owen’s College. His fees are paid for six years, but 
he attends few lectures and does little work. Later, we 
find Thompson writing :— 


I hated my scientific and medical studies, and learned them 
badly. Now, even that bad and reluctant knowledge has 
grown priceless to me. 


The artist and poet in him are growing. The museum 
is naught to him as compared with the cast of the Vatican 
Melpomene in the corridor. She is as intimate to him 
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as was to Heine the broken statue prone in the rank grass 
in the garden. He wrote :— 


Thither, each evening, as twilight fell, I stole to meditate 
and worship the baffling mysteries of her meaning : as twilight 
fell, and the blank moon surceased arrest upon her life, and 
in the vaguening countenance the eyes broke out from their 
day-long ambuscade. Eyes of violet-blue, drowsed-amorous, 
which surveyed me not, but looked ever beyond, where a spell 
enfixed them, 


In 1879 he was very ill and had a long bout of fever. 
Probably, about this time, he first tasted laudanum. 
Much has been said of the opium habit in De Quincey 
and Thompson; but be it noted that Francis never 
blazoned the empery of the drug, for he was ashamed. 
He could never have written such lines as: ‘‘ O just and 
righteous opium! ... Thou hast the keys to Paradise, 
O just, subtle, and mighty opium! 

Francis obtained no degree; but his father was very 
patient, and little dreamed that money intended for 
examination and dissection fees was spent in opium. At 
last, in 1885, the father accused the son of drinking 
habits, and the son denied them. <A few days’ respite : 
then, with a Blake in one pocket and an Aeschylus in the 
other, he is off to London. With an allowance from 
his father of seven shillings per week, he exists in the 
great city. Next, he is so shabby that the employer of 
casual labour will not look at him. As for bed: when 
without money, the Embankment; if he has fourpence, 
over the bridge into dark Blackfriars; and if a shilling 
in his pocket, a lordling, with choice. So he does odd 
jobs, blacks shoes, runs errands, or “ calls’’ cabs, and 
is educated in the ‘‘ University of the Last Resort.”’ 
Finally, so ashamed is he, that he dare not apply for the 
weekly allowance that his father ceased when he found 
the son did not call for it. After a few weeks of this 
miserable life he is delirious and drifting in the streets 
or at times standing stock-still, too fearful to move. One 
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night a voice, ‘‘ Is your soul saved ?’’ and’ Thompson’s 
immediate reply, ‘*‘ What right have you to ask that 
question ?’’ This is the reply from the man, not from 
the Catholic might-have-been priest. Poor as he was, he 
instinctively resented any intrusion into his holiest self. 
But the Good Samaritan is too good to be hurt, and 
somewhat naively suggests that the body may be worth 
the saving. So Francis, honour satisfied, goes to a shop 
in Panton Street, off the Strand, with ‘‘ Mr. McMaster, 
boot-maker, churchwarden, and enthusiast in good 
works,’’ and, I doubt not, gift-bearer to many. The 
Good Samaritan wonders whether his find is a rogue, a 
drunkard, an imbecile, or all three combined. He 
decides to employ Francis. The young man must work 
for his bread and butter, for so far has a study of life 
carried the Samaritan in economics. Francis has three 
months at the shop, then goes home to Ashton for 
Christmas, where he keeps his own counsel. Next, back 
to London, looking haggard and unnerved as a man 
after a big drinking bout. Some careless work, and he 
is discharged, leaving behind him account books covered 
with scraps of poetry and prose. Now, is he out in the 
murk of the world, with self-respect gone, health 
shattered, weakened mentality, and, worst of all, with u 
conscience so stricken as to be well-nigh indifferent .o 
life itself. What an experience! Terrible, indeed ! 
God pulling one day, the Devil pulling the other, and 
conscience with its thousand teeth, sawing transversely. 
What did he not see on the London streets? He writes 
of — 


The places infamous to tell, 
Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes, 


and of the despoiling of the ‘‘ Lady Poverty,’’ “‘ the last 
unthought-of She’’ to be damned, 

Next he was befriended by a woman of the street, a 
prostitute, who would take him home when the streets 
‘*crowded with shameful possibilities,’’ and 


were not 
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give him warmth, food, and shelter for the night. She 
would lavish upon him all that was motherly, aye, even 
maidenly, and affectionate in her nature. We do not 
know, but it is possible she washed his feet and wiped 
them with the hair of her head. Everard Meynell writes 
that the two outcasts found a common joy. In surprise 
they respected each other. As Everard Meynell puts it : 


Weakness and confidence, humility and reverence, were gifts 
unknown to her save at Thompson’s hands, and she repaid 
them with graces as lovely as a child’s, and as unhesitatingly 
as a saint’s. 


A few lines from ‘‘ The Sister Songs ”’ tells how he cared 
for the outcast girl who trusted him :— 


Forlorn and faint and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car ; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels; and, bled of strength, 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a spring-flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 
She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing !. 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live; 
Then fled a swift and trackless fugitive. 


Thus, later, does Francis write of her flight from him. 

Now we enter upon another chapter in the book of the 
poet’s experiences. Through his article on ‘‘ Paganism, 
Old and New,”’ sent to the office of ‘‘ Merry England,”’ 
a weekly magazine, he is discovered by Wilfred Meynell. 
Written by a man who never owned more than a mere 
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shelf-full of books, who practically lived in the streets, 
the essay was remarkable. Meynell is interested, traces 
Francis to a chemist’s shop, pays a bill for 3s. 9d., 
probably owed for opium, and with the aid of a bribed 
shopman persuades Francis into calling at the ‘‘ Merry 
England ”’ office. In ‘* Sister Songs’’ we have Thomp- 
son’s description of this first and fateful interview :— 
Like one who sweats before a despot’s gale 
Summoned by some presaging scroll of fate, 
And knows not whether kiss or dagger wait; 
And all so sickened in his countenance 
The courtiers buzz, ‘‘ Lo, doomed!’ and look at him 
askance :— 
At fate’s dread door then 
Even so stood I. 

Meynell relates how Thompson would not trust himself 
to a literary career. Francis was willing to publish his 
work and so earn a livelihood, but he did not wish io 
leave the streets. At this Meynell wondered. So they 
compromised, and Meynell received him at Kensington 
in the afternoon or evening. After a meal Francis would 
go back to the city and play his part as a “ caller of 
cabs,’’ what time with furtive eye he looked in vain for 
his quondam girl-companion; for she had disappeared. 

We are now come to Thompson’s fight against the 
opium habit. Physically weak, he was persuaded by 
Meynell to see a doctor. The report was, ‘‘ He will not 
live and you hasten his death by denying his whims and 
opium.’’ But the risk was taken, and he was sent toa 
private hospital. He was grateful to his friends, but his 
struggles were hard. Like De Quincey, he soon found 
that the renunciation of the drug gave him increased 
mental activity. In 1889 he is at Storrington Priory with 
the monks. There he wrote his ‘‘ Ode to the Setting 
Sun ”’ and his essay on ‘‘ Shelley.’” By 1890 Thompson 
is back in London, where he paces the library floor at 
Palace Court, Meynell’s house, or walks in Kensington 
Gardens, where he is to be seen at work on his poetry or 
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sometimes at prayer. In these days are composed the 
‘* Hound of Heaven ”’ and “‘ Sister Songs,’’ which latter 
was a token of his gratitude to the Meynells in the 
Christmas of 1891, where he ventured to place his manu- 
script on the pile of presents. He says :— 
Last stole this one, 

With timid glance, of watching eyes adread, 

And dropped his frightened flower when all were gone: 

Since his return from Storrington he has to struggie 
with self. Acute mental and bodily pains nigh drive 
him mad. Yet he finds he cannot live entirely to self, 
and that the ‘‘ laws of nature forbid independence.”’ 
Well it was for him that Meynell watched him lovingly, 
for without that guardian care Thompson would have 
gone back to the streets. Early in 1892 he is lodging at 
the gates of the monastery in Pantasaph, Wales. He ‘s 
in a highly nervous state, for, when busy with the 
proof-sheets of his poems, he writes very impulsively :— 

I find Lane has already announced the poems in his book- 
list, so I am bound to go through with them; else I would let 
them go to the Devil. 

There is little doubt that he stayed at Pantasaph till 
October, 1894. His ‘‘ Poems’’ were published in 1893, 
and were received favourably on the whole. He wrote: 

I will not vail my crest to Henley or Robert Bridges, or even 

William Watson. 

Bold writing, say you? Yes! but natural enough, for 
the true artist knows when he has done any good work. 
Does not this point to the spontaneity of the best work, 
and the criticism of it later by the writer himself ? 

And now, with fitness, I may take up this first volume 
of ‘‘ Poems’’ and consider, along with it, the ‘‘ Sister 
Songs’’ published in 1895. The dedication is to his 
friends and guardians, Alice and Wilfred Meynell, and 
it closes with :— 

To you, O dear givers! 
I give your own giving. 
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His happiest verses are in these two volumes, for he 
has seen a new heaven and lived on a new earth. The 
poems to the children show that from them he gained 
somewhat of the lilt and joyance of their youth. What 
a different atmosphere from that of the streets! The 
girlchildren inspired him more than had they been 
older; and a similar power was exercised by the young 
folks at Storrington: by ‘‘ Daisy,’? who was found— 

Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 
And the harebell shakes on the windy hill— 
O the breath of the distant surf !— 
and by “ Olivia,’’ to whom— 
I fear to love thee sweet, because 
Love’s the ambassador of loss... . 
Love me not, delightful child, 
My heart, by many snares beguiled, 
Has grown timorous and wild. 
It would fear thee not at all, 
Wert thou not so harmless-small. 
Because thy arrows, not yet dire, 
Are still unbarbed with destined fire, 
I fear thee more than hadst thou stood 
Full-panoplied in womanhood. 


while in the ‘‘ Sister Songs’’ to the children of the 
Meynells, his ode to the younger child opens :— 


The leaves dance, the leaves sing, 
The leaves dance in the breath of Spring. 
I bid them dance, 
I bid them sing, 
For the limpid glance 
Of my ladyling, 
For the gift to the Spring of a dewier spring, 
For God’s good grace of this ladyling! 


Then we have the “ Little Jesus,’’ opening :— 
Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just as small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of heaven and just like me? 
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Didst Thou sometimes think of there 


And ask where all the angels were? 
I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air, 

And wonder where my angels were ; 
And at waking ’twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me! 


which is so reminiscent of Blake in his ‘‘ Songs of 
Innocence.’’ Next is ‘‘ Love in Dian’s Lap,”’ a series of 
poems in praise of Mrs. Alice Meynell. These are 
Elizabethan in build and conceits, but are free from the 
faults of Donne or Crashaw, and far removed from the 
ill lines of the Restoration. His love for her is unfeigned. 
Hark to these lines, ‘‘ In Her Paths ’’ :— 


And she has trod before me in these ways! 
I think that she has left here heavenlier days; 
And I do guess her passage, as the skies 

Of holy Paradise 

Turn deeply holier, 
And, looking up with sudden new delight, 
One knows a seraph-wing has passed in flight. 


The air is purer for her breathing, sure! 
And all the fields do wear 
The beauty fallen from her; 
The winds do brush me with her robe’s allure. 


‘“ The Hound of Heaven’’ has a rush that bears you 
with the poet, and with him you are chased as you 
flee ‘‘ down the arches of the years’’ and along “the 
labyrinthine ways of ’’ your ‘‘ own mind.’’? “When I first 
read the poem | could not pause for a second, and it was 
a relief to get to the end. 


Critics were widely divided as to the value of the 1895 
volume, and not a few of them fell foul of that remarkable 
poem, ‘‘ A Judgement in Heaven,’’ where such lines 
are found as :— 


ee aa ATE 
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The angels a-play on its fields of Summer (their wild wings 
rustled his guides’ cymars) 

Looked up from disport at the passing comer, as they pelted 
each other with handfuls of stars. 


The substance of the verses may be seen in a few lines 
from the ‘* Epilogue ’’ :— 


Heaven, which man’s generation draws, 
Nor deviates to replicas, 

Must of as deep diversity 

In judgement as creation be. 

There is no expeditious road 

To pack and label men for God, 

And save them by the barrel-load. 

Some may perchance, with strange surprise, 
Have blundered into Paradise. 

In vasty dusk of life abroad, 

They fondly thought to err from God, 

Nor knew the circle that they trod; 

And, wandering all the night about, 

Found them at noon where they set out. 
Death dawned ; Heaven lay in prospect wide :— 
Lo! they were standing by His side. 


Now, a few words as to his life, to take him up to 1897 
when his ‘‘ New Poems’’ were published. Little is 
known of Thompson’s doings. I believe that he was at 
Pantasaph till 1897, in which year he returned to London, 
probably in order to see his ‘‘ New Poems ’”’ through the 
press. To this new volume the critics, generally, were 
hostile. Let us look at these poems, along with a 
few others published after his death. We find a 
Thompson very different from the poet of a few years 
ago. There is little joy in his verse. Opium and pain 
are fighting out one battle, while the poetic genius is in 
dire conflict with a soul hampered by doctrine. 

The first series is entitled ‘‘ Poems of Sight and 
Insight.’’ ‘‘Contemplation’’ shows him deeply in 
harmony with the quiet of a glorious summer day. 
Nature sleeps, and he seems to be idle, but while the 
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body rests, and the heart is tranquil, and the ‘‘ mind more 
still is than the limbs of fear ’’— 


He round the solemn centre of his soul 
Wheels like a dervish, while his being is 
Streamed with the set of the world’s harmonies. 


And the bold stars does hear, 

Every one in his airy soar, 

For evermore 

Shout to each other from the peaks of space, 

As ’thwart ravine of azure shouts the mountaineer. 


ee 


In ‘* By Reason of Thy Law ” he makes oath that he 
will not allow pain to subdue him, though he paces “‘ the 
burning shares of many dooms.’’ For he declares :— 


Lo, I proclaim the unavoided term, 

When this morass of tears, then drained and firm, 
Shall be a land— 

Unshaken I affirm. 


In ‘‘ The Dread of Height ’’ he is more difficult, but 
can be understood. Francis, under the tutelage of 
Patmore, has been led to higher ground, but at much 
cost to self. Hark to this :— 


Yea, who me shall secure 

But I, of height grown desperate, 

Surcease my wing, and my lost fate 

Be dashed from pure 

To broken writhings in the shameful slime : 
Lower than man, for I dreamed higher, 
Thrust down by how much I aspire, 

And damned with drink of immortality ? 
For such things be, 

Yea, and the lowest reach of reeky Hell 

Is but made possible 

By foreta’en breath of Heaven’s austerest clime. 
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These tidings from the vast to bring 

Needeth not doctor nor divine, 

Too well, too well 

My flesh doth know the heart-perturbing thing ; 
That dread theology alone 

Is mine, 

Most native and my own. 


Our weary poet is hard pressed. Conscious that in 
very weakness his body is forcing him down into the 
slough of opium, what wonder that he is afraid! To him 
no reconciliation seems possible. 

‘‘From the Night of Forebeing ’’ seems to herald his 
more sacred poetry. It is spring-time :— 


, 


Cast wide the folding doorways of the East, 

For now is light increased ! 

And the wind-besomed chambers of the air, 

See they be garnished fair. . 

Now is no time for sober gravity, 

Season enough has Nature to be wise; 

But now distinct, with raiment glittering free, 

Shake she the ringing rafters of the skies 

With vestal footing and bold joyance sweet, 

And let the earth be drunken and carouse! 

For lo, into her house 

Spring is come with her world-wandering feet, 

And all things are made young with young desires ; 

And all for her is light increased 

In yellow stars and yellow daffodils, 

And east to east, and west to west, fling answering welcome- 

fires, 

By dawn and day-fall, on the jocund hills. 
The poem has many fine images, as “silence is the 
lair of sound,” ‘‘ from sky to sod, the world’s unfolded 
blossom smells of God ’’—but hope and fear are strangely 
mingled. He writes, from the pit of dejection :— 


Into this wall which will not thrive 
I build myself alive, 
Ah, who shall tell me will the wall uprise ? 
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The poem closes sadly, yet with a brave faith, for he 
writes :— 

Not without fortitude I wait 

The dark majestical ensuit 

Of destiny, nor peevish rate 

Calm-knowledged Fate. 

I, that no part have in the time’s bragged way, 

And its loud bruit; 

I, in this house, so rifted, marred, 

So ill to live in, hard to leave; 

I so star weary, overwarred, 

That have no joy in this your day—I yet have sight. 


%” 


** Retrospect ’’ is a short poem quite in keeping with 
the repentant mood of Donne, Herbert, or Crashaw, with 
its :— 

Therefore I do repent 

That with religion vain, 

And misconceivéd pain, 

I have my music bent 

To waste on bootless things its skiey-gendered rain. 


‘* \ Narrow Vessel ’’ is a series of poems, and these 
discover a love-passage at Pantasaph. 

‘*Laus amara doloris’’ was probably inspired by De 
Quincey. He writes :— 


Implacable sweet daemon, Poetry, 
What have I lost for Thee! 

Whose lips too sensitively well 
Have shaped thy shrivelling oracle. 


Then, having counted the cost of his poetry, and called 
to mind his mental and physical pains, he says :— 


I witness call the austere goddess, Pain, 
Whose mirrored image trembles where it lies 
In my confronting eyes, 

If I have learned her high and solemn scroll :— 
Have I neglected her high sacrifice, 

Spared my heart’s children to the sacred knife, 
Or turned her customed footing from my soul ? 
Yea, thou pale Ashtaroth who rul’st my life, 
Of all my offspring thou hast had the whole. 
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Most of the ‘‘ Sonnets ’’ are in praise of Mrs. Meynell. 
She was his Beatrice. In her he saw so much that was 
beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ vary in key, though 
some are very beautiful, such as ‘‘ July Fugitive,” 
‘* Fieldflower,’’ ‘‘ Nocturne,’’ ‘‘ All Flesh,’’ ‘‘ A Ques- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ To Daisies,’’ and ‘‘ The Cloud’s Swan- 
song.’’ There is a cry of anguish in that terrible poem, 
‘* Memorat memoria,’’ for he fears for the girl who 
befriended him, and that, out of his very pity for her, 
he had driven to damnation that flower— 


fallen from the budded coronal of Spring. 


‘* The Snowflake ’’ is one of the most beautiful of the 
short poems. It reads :— 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our devisal, 
(O filigree petal !) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost ? 
Who hammered you, wrought you 
From argentine vapour ?— 
God was my shaper, 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered me, wrought me, 
. From curled silver vapour, 
To lust of his mind :— 
Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely. 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind 
And His graver of frost. 


For delicacy, nay, for a steel-like frailty, yet for grace, 
this lyric is hard to beat. 
I have saved to the last ‘‘ An Anthem of Earth,’’ for I 
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think it by far the most dramatic of Thompson’s poems. 
It is complete in idea and in execution. There are seven 
parts—they may be called ‘‘ ages’”’ or ‘‘ keys,’’ though 
there is no break in the ode. If I give you the key-note 
to each part, and warn you that the dominant idea is that 
Earth is our mother, and read the concluding lines of the 
last part, you will have the idea. The first :— 


In nescientness, in nescientness, 

Mother, we put these fleshly lendings on 

Thou yield’st to thy poor children; took thy gift 
Of life, which must, in all the after days 

Be craved again with tears,— 

With fresh and still-petitionary tears. .. . 


The second :— 
In a little joy, in a little joy, 
We wear awhile thy sore insignia, 
Nor know thy heel o’ the neck. O mother! mother! 
Then what use knew I of thy solemn robes, 
But as a child to play with them? ... 


The third :— 
In a little thought, in a little thought, 
We stand and eye thee in a grave dismay, 
With sad and doubtful questioning, when first 
Thou speak’st to us as men... . 


The fourth :— 
In a little strength, in a little strength, 


We affront thy unveiled face intolerable, 
Which yet we do sustain. ... 


The fifth :— 
In a little sight, in a little sight, 
We learn from what in thee is credible 
The incredible, with bloody clutch and feet 
Clinging the painful juts of jaggéd faith. . . 
The sixth : 
In a little dust, in a little dust, 


Earth, thou reclaim’st us, who do all our lives 
Find of thee but Egyptian villeinage. ... 





The seventh, and last :— 
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In a little peace, in a little peace, 

Thou dost rebate thy rigid purposes 

Of imposed being, and relenting, mend’st 

Too much with naught... . 

Now, mortal-sonlike, 

I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 

Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 

And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 

The burr o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 

And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows; my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace. 
This poem is the renunciation of his attempts to resolve 
life. It is related in spirit to the ‘‘ Hound of Heaven.”’ 
Thompson, in effect, says I am sad and a-weary, my 
spirit, incarnated, gives me no rest; let me have death, 
for in death is life. 

Now, to the poor attenuated thread of his life, of which 
so little is known save through his writings. After 1897 
he wrote little poetry, for he has no more heart for the 
search after the unknown. For the greater part of the 
next ten years he is lodging somewhere off the Edgeware 
Road, London. In work he confined himself almost 
entirely to reviews for the ‘‘ Academy.’’ There is no 
doubt that he went back to the opium habit, as the only 
way to ward off the consumption that killed him. He 
seems,in sheer desperation, to have given himself up to 
the drug. During these years broken promises and 
careless work marked the man; he was indifferent and 
solitary. His verses that were written were of the 
patriotic kind: ’twere an unkindness to his muse. 

In 1906 he is writing from a monastery at Crawley in 
Sussex. His end was sure, and he died on November 
13th, 1907. 

Before summing up, and criticising his poetry as a 
whole, I would give a few moments to his essays and 
criticisms. He wrote some essays prior to 1897, before 
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his review work for the ‘‘ Academy’’ and_ the 
**Athenzum,’’ but the earlier work was certainly 
influenced by Blake and De Quincey. It is questionable 
whether, after his essay on ‘‘ Shelley,’’ he added anything 
of real moment to critical literature; but a few passages 
are worth noting. Some of his essays simply convey 
the same truth, as he conceived it, as is found in his 
poems. Here are the prose extracts :— 


Of Shelley :— 


Perhaps none of his poems is more purely and typically 
Shelleian than ‘‘ The Cloud,” and it is interesting to note how 
essentially it springs from the faculty of make-believe . . . 
it is the child’s faculty of make-believe raised to the nth 
power. He is still at play, save only that his play is such as 
manhood stops to watch, and his playthings are those which 
the gods give their children. 


In the childishness of Shelley he found his reflex, for 
Thompson said, ‘‘ Look for me among the nurseries of 
heaven’’ and not ‘‘among the bearded counsellors of 
God.’’ Thompson ignored the democrat, and saw only 
the child-like play with the infinities both in the philo- 
sophy and poetry. 


eé 


’” 


‘* Moestitize Encomium ”’ is written in the style of, and 
inspired by, De Quincey. Here is one sentence :— 


Come therefore, O Sadness, fair and froward and tender; 
dolorous coquette of the Abyss, who claspest those that shun 
thee, with fierce kisses that hiss against their tears; wraith 
of the mists of sighs ; mermaid of the floods of Cocytus, of the 
waves which are salt with the weeping of generations; most 
menacing seductress, whose harp is stringed with lamenta- 
tions; whose voice is fatal with disastrous prescience; draw 
me down, merge me, under the waters of wail! 


’’ 


** Finis Coronat Opus”’ is a fantasia. In this, most 
certainly, and possibly in ‘‘ Moestitiza Encomium,”’’ are 
signs of opium. This phantasy carries bitterness in full 
measure. I think he never wrote with gall save in this 

r 
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allegory, which speaks of his hopes and fears, and of the 
conflict between his genius and his harassed soul. 

Of Coleridge, one whom Thompson could easily 
understand :— 


And over that wreck most piteous and terrible in all our 
literary history, shines, and will shine for ever, the five-pointed 
star of his glorious youth; those poor five resplendent poems, 
for which he paid the devil’s price of a desolate life and 
unthinkably blasted powers. 


Milton :— 


The most inspired artificer in poetry, he lacked (or was it 
a perfecting fault?) a little poetic poverty of soul, a little 
detachment from his artistic riches. He could not forget, nor 
can we forget, that he was Milton. And, after all, we must 
confess it was worth remembering. 


De Quincey. Here he singles out a passage illustrative 
of De Quincey’s humour, where he tells how murder at 
last leads to procrastination and incivility, and quotes : 


Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder he 
thought little of at the time. 


Emerson. Here he writes :— 


The wheel-go-round quality appears even in the detail of his 
style; as each fragment of a crystal repeats the structure 
of the whole. ... No prose-writer of his time had such 
resources of imagery so essentially poetic as Emerson—not 
even Ruskin. 


In his prose criticism he was very happy-go-lucky. 
An editor never knew when the copy would be ready, but 
generally it was worth waiting for. As for his subject, 
he just took anything that was left or was handed to 
him. He held that books were impersonal, yet he was a 
very gentle judge, and never hurt anyone in his criticism. 
He did much to educate Catholic literary opinion, to 
emancipate and broaden it: his ‘* Shelley ’’ is evidence. 
Many a time must the orthodox Catholic have been 
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disturbed by the sudden insight of the holy child from 
the Ushaw College. 

And now to his poetry. He will never be popular, 
for, as H. D. Traill suggested, he is a poet’s poet; but 
a few of his odes will find the general reader. There is 
no doubt that he was influenced very greatly by the 16th 
and 17th century poets, such as Donne, Crashaw, 
Herbert, and even Henry Vaughan, but he was no 
plagiarist. Though he thought the artist had a right to 
use anything to his hand, he robbed no one. The 
architecture of his stanzas was often borrowed; but that 
is no sin. The substance of his poems was original, for 
there has only been one Francis Thompson, and can 
never be another; nature, as he truly says, does not 
deviate into replicas. 

His poetry is marked by suddenness of simile, irregu- 
larity of metre, wealth of imagery, and chastity of 
language and thought. 

First, as to suddenness of simile, which is extended to 
the point of incongruity. He holds that in poetry the 
incongruous is necessary. The incongruous I, also, 
consider necessary, for it is the foil or the compensator. 
It is one of the masculine qualities in the apotheca of the 
poet, as opposed to the feminine perception of the 
beautiful.. The line of beauty is interrupted by the 
incongruous word or thought, and the reader is arrested. 
Here is a stanza from the ‘‘ Proemion’”’ to ‘‘ Love in 
Dian’s Lap ”’ :— 

Rhyme did I as a charmed cup give, 
That who I would might drink and live, 

‘* Enter,’’ I cried, ‘‘ songs ark with me!” 
And knew not that a witch’s sieve 

Were built somewhat more seamanly. 

Next, as to irregularity in metre, which is related 
closely to the incongruous. In his essay, ‘‘ The Way 
of Imperfection,’’ Thompson says :— 


English art must soon dwindle to the point of unendurable 
excellence . . . over the whole of the contemporary mind is 
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the trail of this serpent perfection. . . . Guard against this 
seductive principle of perfection. Order yourself to a wise 
conformity with that Nature who cannot for the life of her 
create a brain without making one half of it weaker than the 
other half, or even a fool without a flaw in his folly. 


But, as there is order in disorder, so is there perfection 
in imperfection. In his longer odes Thompson relies 
greatly upon irregular verse. In recent days Henley 
showed us how flexible is irregular verse, for it lends 
itself so readily to rhythmic pulsation. ‘‘From the Night 
of Forebeing ’’ provides an illustration :— 

Giver of Spring, 

And song, and every young new thing! 

Thou only seest in me, so stript and bare, 
The lyric secret waiting to the born, 

The patient term allowed 

Before it stretch and flutteringly unfold 

Its rumpled webs of amethyst-freaked, diaphanous gold, 
And what hard task abstracts me from delight, 
Filling with hopeless hope and dear despair, 
The still-born day and parchéd fields of night, 
That my old way of song, no longer fair, 

For lack of serene care, 

Is grown a stony and a weed-choked plot, 
Thou only know’st aright, 

Thou only know’st, for I know not. 

Again, often does Thompson change suddenly from 
the normal heroic of five beats and break into three beats. 
‘*The Hound of Heaven”’’ is an excellent example. 

In ‘‘A Corymbus for Autumn’”’ we have a stanza 
where only one line breaks from the measure of four 
beats, but unless the reader be careful he will not detect 
it. Wealso have change of accent, but all is so easy— 

The wassailous heart of the Year is thine! 
His Bacchic fingers disentwine 
His coronal 


At thy festival ; 

His revelling fingers disentwine 
Leaf, flower, and all, 
And let them fall 
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Blossom and all in thy wavering wine. 
The Summer looks out from her brazen tower, 
Through the flashing bars of July, 
Waiting thy ripened golden shower; 
Whereof there cometh, with sandals fleet, 
The North-west flying viewlessly, 
With a sword to sheer, and untameable feet, 
And the gorgon-head of the Winter shown 
To stiffen the gazing earth as stone. 


But another form of irregularity is used by Thompson : 
where the metre does not change, but the accent shifts 
rapidly. There are many examples in ‘ Sister Songs.” 
Here is one :— 


Next I saw, wonder-whist, 
How from the atmosphere a mist, 
So it seemed, slow uprist, 
And, looking from those elfin swarms, 
I was ’ware 
How the air 
Was all populous with forms 
Of the Hours, floating down, 
Like Nereids through a watery town. 
Some, with languours of waved arms, 
Fluctuous oared their flexile way ; 
Some were borne half-resupine 
On the aérial hyaline, 
Their fluid limbs and rare array 
Flickering on the wind, as quivers 
Trailing weed in running rivers. 


Now, as to his wealth of imagery. Quite apart from 
the images taken from the Catholic ritual, which are at 
times thrust upon us in a way not desired, Thompson is 
majestically vivid. He holds a brief for ‘‘ Forms and 
Formalism ”’ in one of his essays, and the use of the ritual 
in his religious poems, in particular, is very free. Even 
there, though, is to be found the anguished cry of the 
stricken poet. Here are a few short passages that show 
his power, not due to mere formalism : 
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Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge; 
As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world. 

‘* Sister Songs,”’ p. 48. 


This labouring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 
Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 
Had broken its cable, and stood out to space— 
Down some froze Arctic of the aérial ways. 
‘© To My Godchild,” p. 117. 
Who lit the furnace of the mammoth’s heart? 
Who shagged him like Pilatus’ ribbéd flanks ? 
Who raised the columned ranks 
Of that old pre-diluvian forestry, 
Which like a continent torn oppressed the sea, 
When the ancient heavens did in rains depart, 
While the high-dancéd whirls 
Of the tossed scud made hiss thy drenchéd curls 
““ Ode to the Setting Sun,” p. 121. 


Next his chastity of word and thought. I take a few 
lines from ‘‘ Her Portrait,’’ one of the poems in ‘‘ Love 
in Dian’s Lap,”’ and suggest that only Thompson could 
have written them :— 


But for what men call 
Beauty—the loveliness corporeal, 
Its most just praise a thing improper were 
To singer or to listener, me or her. 
She wears that body but as one indues 
A robe, half careless, for it is the use; 
Although her soul and it so fair agree, 
We sure may, unattaint of heresy, 
Correct it might the soul’s begetter be. 
The immortal could we cease to contemplate, 
The mortal part suggests its every trait. 
God laid his fingers on the ivories 
Of her pure members as on smoothéd keys, 
And there out-breathed her spirit’s harmonies. 


Or, take these lines, for dignity and tenderness. The 
substance is the refusal of wild-flowers by a sick child for 
whom he has been accustomed to gather them. The 
epening of ‘* To Stars ’’ :— 
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You, my unrest, and Night’s tranquillity, 

Bringers of peace to it, and pang to me; 

You that on heaven and on my heart cast fire, 

To heaven a purging light, my heart unpurged desire; 
Bright juts for foothold to the climbing sight 
Which else must slip from the steep infinite ; 

Reared standards which the sequent centuries 
Snatch, each from his forerunner’s grasp who dies, 
To lead our forlorn hope upon the skies; 

Bells that from night’s great bell-tower hang in gold, 
Whereon God rings his changes manifold ; 

Meek guides and daughters to the blinded heaven 

In Gidipean, remitless wandering driven; 

The turning rhetoric, quenchless oratory, 

Of the magniloquent and all-suasive sky; 

I see and feel you—but to feel and see 

How two child-eyes have dull’d a firmament for me. 


Against such passages as I have read, which are 
simple, must be set other lines where rare Latinisms send 
me to the dictionary, or the English is so old as to force 
me to turn to Skeat’s. Fortunately, the poems are rare 
where his diction is not clear enough. 

Thompson’s fame as a poet will not rest upon the 
poetry crammed with imagery taken from the Catholic 
ritual, but upon two sets of poems that show the daemonic 
force of his genius, 

In the one set I place the beautiful ‘‘ Sister Songs ”’ 
and the chaste and chiselled ‘‘ Love in Dian’s Lap,’’ and 
also the sonnets and other poems addressed to the 
Meynells, where life and beauty reside. In the other set 
I bring together the very poems, some, at least, that in 
a certain mood Thompson himself might have recanted ; 
and these are: ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven,’’ ‘‘ An Anthem 
of Earth,’’ ‘‘ A Corymbus for Autumn,”’ and ‘‘ From the 
Night of Forebeing.’’ The genius of Thompson was as 
a shadow that dogged him. He regarded his gift as a 
terrible responsibility. All through his life, to the time 
when he renounced poetry, his genius was in conflict with 
that college-made mind. To me the poetic genius of the 
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man won the day; then, having won, it capitulated. 
Whether he ever found any resolution of life I know not; 
but there are signs in ‘‘ New Year’s Chimes’’ that in 
spite of his troubles he had at last found peace. The 
poem is after Blake, in its mysticism, and is supposed to 
be the ‘‘Song the stars sing.’’ One of the closing 
stanzas reads :— 


Loud the descant, and low the theme, 

(A million songs are as song of one) 
And the dream of the world is dream in dream, 
And the one Is is, or nought could seem; 

And the song runs round to the song begun. 


And we know, from papers found after his death, that in 
review of the terrible and devastating period when he was 
derelict in London, he could yet write :— 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 


O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Thompson was a lovable man: he had a gentle way of 
dealing with things, and a delicate sense that kept him 
so finely adjusted to the finesses of life. His very 
tenderness seems to have been increased by reason of his 
curb-stone years. While physically he was damaged 
and soiled, the soul of the poet, as by contrast, became 
purer, and mental impurities were just as impossible as 
debauchery. To the end he had his childish looks and 
manner, and his laugh was such as comes from a happy 
young girl. This childishness was a wonderful safe- 
guard against perils. As moisture on the skin’s surface 
will save the hand from harmful heat, so his childishness 
preserved him. With the pride of a child he would take 
his copper for ‘‘ calling’’ a cab. He did not complain 


” 


—why should he ?—of the hardships of those street-days. 
The world did not spurn him: he spurned the world. 
The world did not cast him out into darkness: he went 
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of his own consent. Blame neither father nor priest for 
Thompson’s life: he lived his own life, and willed it for 
himself. Despite pains of mind and body, I think 
Thompson was very happy. 

Perhaps another reason for his gentleness and grace 
may be found in the fact that he served the spirit so 
willingly ; but we also know that this gentleness was a 
warrant for his sensitiveness, and that he needed from 
others the same gentleness that he meted out to them. 
And with all his gentleness there was a pride, in that with 
all his acute sensibilities he could bear his pain. 

But in another respect Thompson had a pride that we 
can more easily understand. He was proud of his poetry. 
He knew he was a poet, and he loved all poets and poetry. 
He knew, and he was right, that he was taking a part in 
the making of the world’s thought, and that the poets 
were the leaders of men. His sense of beauty was never 
failing, his artistic feeling being invincible, and was ex- 
pressed in most dogmatic form. He wasa better judge of 
his own poetry than a jury-box full of critics who are not 
poets. He knew what he had done; so he could smile at 
the critics, and could afford to wait for time, the healer 
of wrongs. Strange to say, when the ‘‘ New Poems”’ 
were published the critics were almost unanimous in their 
hostility. 

And, speaking of critics, I am reminded how, like a 
lot of silly sheep, when Everard Meynell’s ‘ Life of 
Francis Thompson’’ was under review, they, almost 
without exception, spoke or thought of Thompson as the 
Crashaw of Lancashire. The difference between the two 
poets is so vast that I am astonished nobody called 
attention to it. Both were Catholics, and both were 
poets, and in certain kinds of verse there may be said to 
be a kinship; but the spirit of the one differed very greatly 
from the other. Thompson says of Crashaw :— 


He is no poet of the human and household emotions: he 
has not pathos, or warm love, or any of the qualities which 
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come home to the natural kindly race of men. But how 
fecund is his brilliant imagery! 


He also calls attention to ‘‘ the human and lover-like 
tenderness ’’ which informs his sacred poems, differen- 
tiating them from the conventional style of sacred English 
poetry, with its solemn aloofness from celestial things. 
And mark this very carefully (for Thompson wrote it) : 


Crashaw and Shelley sprang from the same seed, but in the 
one case the seed was choked with thorns, and in the other case 
it fell on good ground. 


Coming from Thompson, this means very much. 

Perhaps I can put my differentiation in simple terms. 
Crashaw was a Catholic priest who wrote poetry, mostly 
religious verse. Thompson was a poet, who happened 
to be a Catholic. The muse of Crashaw was very 
polished and courtly, very precise and proper, and rarely, 
if ever, lost herself in her singing, save in her religious 
exercises, where she excelled. The muse of Thompson 
was deeply concerned with the eternal things, and was 
metaphysical rather than religious. It is true that most 
of his so-called religious poems are unmistakably 
Catholic in sentiment, but I think he used the ritualistic 
forms because he was acquainted with them and they 
suited his purpose. The poetic genius of the man 
glorified the symbols and made them serve as manifesta- 
tions of the eternal laws of beauty under which the poet 
lives. Mind, I do not say he was not a Catholic, for he 
was; but the poet in him far transcended anything 
doctrinal. His poem on Cardinal Manning is not a poem 
in praise of a dead Cardinal but a cry from his own 
tortured soul for forgiveness for wrongs done. His 
great religious poems, such as ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven,”’ 
are essentially Christian, in the literal sense, and are only 
Catholic in so far as they are Christian. The poet was 
vastly greater than his creed. In Crashaw the creed was 
greater than the poet. 
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Because of the metaphysical atmosphere in which 
Thompson’s soul revolves he is nearer to John Donne 
than to Crashaw. His eyes are rarely on the ground: 
with the minutiae of the natural world he has little to do. 
His mind is ever occupied with the things that go beyond 
the temporal. He can only play poetically with those 
things that will serve as symbols of the infinities. In 
grandeur of thought he is more closely related to Henry 
Vaughan, the silurist; but in texture, how different! 
For Thompson could never have written such lines as 
Vaughan in ‘‘ The World,’’ where he says :— 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright, 

And round beneath it, time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 

Those who speak of the mysticism of Thompson 
surprise me. Ornate formalism is not mysticism, nor is 
there anything mystical in the poems that tell of his 
struggles and his aspirations, that have been wrung from 
the very heart of his being by the poetic genius. It is 
now an easy transition to the inner self of Thompson. - 
Life, indeed, was a battlefield for him. Apart from the 
physical warfare, there was the dread struggle between 
the poet and the religious doctrinaire. Though so 
reticent, save in his writings, he was no stoic. There 
were wild places away in the fortress of self which were 
never discovered to us. He was ever conscience-stricken 
and sad. He was no saint, and he knew it, though he 
had all a saint’s intensities and a pre-occupation with the 
things pertaining to the spirit. ‘‘An Anthem of Earth ”’ 
in a particular mood he might have wished to recant, for 
with all its sincerity it was not holy enough for him. 
But, to me, it is writ in letters of fire as the vital experi- 
ence of his poetic soul, and is worth far more than his 
so-called religious poems. 
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But, in spite of worldly mire, opium, bodily pains and 
mental distractions, he has earned an immortality; and 
no man earns immortality save through peculiarity. In 
his case nor suffering nor faults prevented the reward. 
His fame will rest on a sure foundation, all the safer 
because he was one of the most unselfish and gentle of 
men. 

As an iceberg reflecting dazzling whiteness from its 
heights, or giving off radiant prismatic colours in the 
sun, and stayed by a greater depth below or it will topple 
or break, so was Thompson; but he had knowledge of the 
currents that laved the under-self, some invisible and 
others visible, and though his poetry was as dazzling as 
the minarets of ice, he never felt safe. There never was 
so sad an ascent as Thompson’s. He not only went to 
the edge of life, and stood where Christ stood, on the 
pinnacle of the mountain, but he lived on that pinnacle 
most of his time, only to descend at will, and run with 
haste into the valley of humiliation to buy the drug that 
kept him alive. For his life, such as it was, we ought to 
be devoutly thankful. 

He is not, as he said of Shelley, ‘‘ gold-dusty with 
tumbling amongst the stars,’’ but is clad diamond-bright 
ina garment that shines, as brilliantly as yonder gossamer 
net in the hedge-row under the morning sun, with the 
dewy tears from the angel-companions who ever run at 
the bidding of our Lady of Sorrows, for they waited upon 
Thompson, and ever sustained him, knowing how 
beautiful in soul was this earthly poet. 











fF‘ SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAMA. 
By E. E. Minton. 


ROBABLY the number of those zealous moralists 

who would, if they could, sweep the theatre right 

out of existence is much less by many thousands than it 

was forty years ago; yet the old opinions have left their 
traces. 

The familiar notice-board, ‘‘ This way to the pit,"’ 
furnished a handy and powerful text to many a withering, 
scorching denunciation of the stage and all its devil-born 
attractions, and many an occasional, furtive play-goer 
winced under the lash from the pulpit. 

Looking through the very considerable list of books 
under ‘‘ Theatre’’ in the catalogue of the Manchester 
Reference Library, | happed upon an item of what is, at 
this time of day, a curiosity, viz. : ‘‘Is the Patronage of the 
Theatre consistent with true Christianity ? A Sermon by 
Alexander Thomson, D.D. Preached in Rusholme Rd. 
Chapel. 17 June, 1877.’’ If we could accept his point 
of view we should have to concede to the Rev. Doctor 
that his sermon was the most able attack upon the theatre 
ever penned. He draws upon the autobiographies of 
Macready and Fanny Kemble—both of whom took 
morbid views of their art. 

It was with the view of eradicating from our minds 
any excuse for even a rare venture to see the representa- 
tion of some great classic of the drama, ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,”’ ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ or ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ that the friends and 
guides of our youth were so earnest in impressing us 
that it was not in the least necessary to see the plays of 
our greatest dramatists acted; all that was valuable and 
important in them might be much better studied alone. 
Without denying that much of the highest of mental 
pleasure and profit can best be drawn from Shakespeare 
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by solitary study, we are bound to recall to mind the fact 
that the plays were written to be acted, that the poetry 
in them was meant to reach the ears of the people through 
the music of the human voice. 


Gradually, by slow degrees, we have seen this bigotry 
decline, loosen its hold, on the imagination of poet, 
artist and dramatist. Not that its dark shadow has 
wholly slunk away. Many otherwise admirable persons 
are still under its sway. But the demand of a better 
instructed public, for a more worthy form of drama, has 
been met by a wonderful response from the younger 
writers of our time. 

No doubt we are in a state of transition in the drama, 
but that it is in a condition of promise, of an exuberant 
and youthful promise, I have no hesitation in affirming. 
This present state of transition from romantic drama to 
sincerely human drama is a revolutionary one. 

The drama is a theme of such magnitude that I cling to 
the word ‘‘ some ’’ with the clutch of a timid bather who 
fears that a rash step or two may plunge him over head 
in deep water, and I use the word ‘‘some”’ in its 
dictionary sense and not in the colonial use of the word, 
as when a young emigrant, after exploring Canada in 
search of a livelihood, spoke of it in his letters home as 
**some ”’ country. 

Well then, in clean contrast to the association of ideas, 
with which our grandfathers and grandmothers had 
invested the stage, the drama had its origin in the most 
serious and religious emotions of the best races. It 
emerges from a remote past in Hellas, in a form of such 
monumental grandeur that though limited, yet, within 
those limits, has never been surpassed. 

The Greek drama owed its impressiveness to its 
obedience to the unwritten law of all great art—that to 
be impressive its theme must be lofty and its treatment 
ideal. Great drama ought to express national life, and 
in Hellas it did so, and again in England in the Eliza- 
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bethan age. In its early development in this country it 
was a powerful tool in the hands of the clergy. The 
mysteries presented religious ideals, with the stage in 
three platforms, representing heaven, earth and hell. In 
the moralities, of which ‘‘ Everyman,” recently produced 
by some earnest students of the past, is a type, we 
recognise a school of virtue. By these things the 
traditions of an art were preserved to the time when the 
nation put forth its vigorous life in the great and spacious 
days of the Sixteenth Century. In the hands of the 
Elizabethan dramatists the stage reflected the exuberant 
and vigorous life of the people, and the growing sense 
of national being. 

In a time when books were few—and readers perhaps 
fewer—the stage created characters more typical than 
personalities in life or history; the unity of time, place 
and action is greater and more condensed than in books. 
The clash of opposing individualities, the crises of action, 
and the whole ‘‘dramatis personz’’ of hypocrites, misers, 
heroes, soldiers, shrews, cowards, pedants, misanthropes, 
doubters, optimists, pessimists, beggars, irascibles, 
villains, saints, spendthrifts, who are set in action is 
greater in the play than in the novel. It goes without 
saying that the tragedies are the greatest of the Eliza- 
bethan plays. The events presented are typical or of 
central interest for human life, and involve conflict, 
collision and passion between good and evil characters 
and motives. Often the climax involves a degree of 
fate, in which the great but hard lesson is taught that the 
individual is forever subordinate to the race or social 
community. Sometimes the conflict is between sense 
and duty, between purity and vice, between the meshes 
of conventional lies and honest truth. Tempests of 
passion, which sometimes howl through human life, are 
let loose (‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Othello’’), but 
in the end there is a great calm because we rise to a higher 
plane. All true tragedy reveals the human heart, 
presents beauty and sublimity for the sake of truth, and 
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is one of the most effective ways of teaching morals, of 
revealing man to himself. The drama languishes and 
lapses when it is separated from mortals and from 
religion. At its best it strengthens, inspires and morally 
exalts the emotional nature which so often tends to grow 
dull and inert. Not always has this high ground been 
maintained. Not since William Shakespeare laid down 
his pen has it been reached, The drama of modern 
days has been the subject of many changes, designed for 
its reform. These changes have been, when most wisely 
directed, to dethrone artifice, affectation, formality, and 
flippant and mawkish displays, tawdriness and vulgarity. 
In its worthiest exponents, whether dramatists or actors, 
the aim has been “to hold the mirror up to nature, to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.”’ 
Thus the lessons taught by long experience, by the 
certain punishment of ill-doing, by the rewards that 
follow on bravery, forbearance and self-sacrifice, are by 
the mimetic art conveyed to men; lessons which may to 
the well-disposed take the place of personal, actual 
experience, the fees of which are high, and may be too 
costly. Thus every actor who is more than a mere 
machine, who has an ideal of any kind, perceives that he 
has a duty which lies beyond the scope of his personal 
ambition. His art then becomes something to hold in 
reverence. 

That the theatre has so seldom reached this high ideal 
is most unfortunate for youth. The nature and needs of 
youth are such that few institutions in the past history 
of our race have been so adequate to deal with them in 
a helpful and uplifting way as the stage. 

We rejoice, then, in the manifold signs ‘‘ that the 
theatre of to-day is returning—nay, has already traversed 
a great part of the way—towards the august founts from 
which it sprang; that it is becoming again a draught of 
clear and life-giving water for the parched and thirsty 
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imagination, as well as a stay and a stimulus to the 
loftiest emotions of our nature.’’ (Lawrence Irving.) 

In the teeth of all discouraging and pessimistic moans, 
we affirm that the outlook upon the drama was never 
more hopeful than to-day. It is not that rubbish is not 
turned out—under a commercial régime if rubbish is 
wanted it will be manufactured—but we have works of 
beauty and imagination not dreamt of forty years ago. 
It is in the fact that we have the presentation of such 
rousing appeals to the heart, the emotions, and the 
intellect, as the dramas of Arnold Bennett, Eden Phil- 
potts, Thomas Hardy, John Galsworthy, J]. M. Barrie,and 
an increasing number of younger writers. The part of the 
late Oscar Wilde—homo infelix et misserime—must not 
be forgotten in tracing the renaissance of the drama in 
England. We have travelled a long way from the days 
of the popularity of ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie ’’ to the spiritual 
appeal of ‘‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ 
sentimental and ephemeral as Mr, Jerome’s play may 
appear to the severely ascetic judgment of Mr. William 
Poel. 

And, above all, the increasing interest in the drama 
by people of those classes who thirty years ago would 
not have been found in a theatre at all, giving an attention 
arrested and interested in those plays which make a 
serious appeal to the higher faculties. This is more 
noticeable in provincial towns than in the great cities. 
Further evidence of the interest in the dramatic art is 
manifested through the growing number of amateur 
societies throughout the country. 

Observe, also, the great variety in the entertainment 
offered by the theatre of the present. In the London 
theatres a few weeks ago were running concurrently 
‘Joseph and his Brethren,”’’ by Louis N. Parker ; ** Andro- 
cles and the Lion,”’ by the irrepressible G. B. Shaw ; ‘*The 
Picture of Dorian Grey,’’ by Oscar Wilde; ‘“The Adored 
One,” by J. M. Barrie; ‘‘The Tragedy of Nan,” by John 

a 
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Masefield, with various adaptations from the French 
musical comedies, slight enough these last, no doubt, but 
they have their audiences. I rejoice in the variety of 
these productions, and would reject none. The man in 
the street has a right to be catered for as well as the 
superior person. (William Shakespeare did it !) 

Some of us found the ‘‘ Hypolitus’’ of Euripides at 
Miss Horniman’s theatre an intellectual feast never to be 
forgotten. The revival, the disinterment rather, from 
the Middle Ages of ‘‘ Every Man”’ places us under a 
great debt to those who had the courage to attempt so 
different a work to those to which the modern theatre- 
goer is accustomed, and which so many found to be 
depressing. We leave it to the pay-box to say whether 
a play shall be acted or not. The public, and the public 
alone, are the arbiters. The censorship should be 
abolished as quickly as possible. It will be some day, 
and people will wonder at the stupidity which maintained 
it so long. You cannot attack the freedom of the plays 
you do not like without endangering the freedom of those 
you do like, and it is better to tolerate the catholicly 
religious people who are claiming for the theatre its share 
in the common spiritual heritage than to put a weapon 
into the hands of the sectarianly religious people, who 
would make an end of the theatre altogether if they could. 

I will not say that the stage does not show a power 
for evil as well as for good. But it possesses this power 
in common with every human faculty and activity. 
Every moral quality is dogged by its opposite. A noble 
ambition most easily degenerates into vainglory and love 
of conquest; a kindliness of disposition into a sleepy 
toleration of all manner of corruption; an ideal purity of 
conduct may lead to a hard and narrow self-righteous- 
ness; patriotism into a blatant Jingoism, and so on. 


And it is because of this duality of influence in the 
arts; and particularly in the art of the stage, as being 
most vivid in its appeal, that so many rigid and unwise 
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moralists have blundered in banning with detestation 
and contempt that art which is capable of so much service 
to man, from mere relaxation up to the loftiest appeal. 
In thus doing they have not succeeded in destroying the 
theatre. But by their bigotry and intolerance towards 
it they have abandoned the stage to the low tastes of 
those who patronise it only to degrade it. 

We hope to see the decline of the ‘‘ star’’ system. 
It is not yet dead, but there are signs of revolt. The 
mistake of the “‘star’’ system is that the illiterate 
and shallow play-goer is encouraged to take no interest 
in the play, but only in the “ star,’’ and he applauds 
only what the “‘ star ’’ does. 

The English stage society of Mr. William Poel offers 
an antidote—in the ideal of “‘ actors..... should be 
a company of intelligent men and women, capable of 
appreciating and expressing the merits of their author, 
while each member should realize a responsibility for the 
reputation of the theatre to which he is attached.”’ 

Again how great have been the improvements in the 
scenery and appliances of the stage. They range from 
the costly and lavish, and sometimes overcrowded—to 
the restricted stage of the sixteenth century. Here the 
genius of one of the most original and accomplished 
artists of the age—Mr. Gordon Craig—has found its 
opportunity. To a public which has lost all tradition 
of what stage management really is, apart from lavish 
expenditure on scenery and furniture, the designs of Mr. 
Gordon Craig, must be a shock. But in artistic matters, 
shocks are very beneficial to the public, and stimulants 
to all other artists. 

The historic pageants which have been organised 
during the last few years—though not drama, yet 
dramatic in inception—serve dramatic instincts under 
happiest conditions—weather permitting of course. 

I must leave to better critics the study and appreciation 
of our dramatists, major and minor, of our actors and 
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actresses, and of the various difficulties under which 
theatrical art labours, especially the vexatious questions 
involved in the commercial side of dramatic venture. 
It would be for the community an intellectual gain were it 
to exhibit more interest in the literary side of the drama, 
and so encourage those who are doing their best to raise 
the art of the stage, from that which is trivial, and of the 
hour only, to that which is fine and of permanent value. 
And for the preservation of a fine and noble imagination, 
no channel is so direct and powerful as that of the drama. 











THE CUCKOO. 


Yoicr of the waking Summer! Bird 
That to her joyance lends a new 

Fantastic charm of sound glad-heard ! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

How thrills the heart when first we note 

The elfin chime that swells thy throat ! 
Cuckoo! 

Thou breakest Spring’s last lingering spell, 

And uttering wide Earth’s fond farewell, 

Her raptures new thy chant doth tell! 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 


When far and faint thy note we hear, 
The challenge of a magic true 
Unfailingly enchants the ear : 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
The wanderer pauses on his way, 
The toiler’s hand its stroke doth stay ; 
Cuckoo! 
And children playing on the lea 
With merry mock would seem to be 
Thy ecko and antiphony : 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 


And nearer should that call resound, 
If curious eye would seek to view 

The lowly minstrel of the ground, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

Desire in vain its zest may spend, 

As childhood seeks the rainbow’s end ! 
Cuckoo! 

Elusive solitary! Soon 

From some new covert, lone, immune, 

We hear thy changeless throbbing tune: 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 











THE CUCKOO ’ 


Not thine the rich and liquid gush 
Of ardent song; and e’en thy two 
Sweet-linkéd notes thou soon dost hush : 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Yet Summer’s soul is caught to thee 
In dissyllabic ecstasy ! 
Cuckoo! 
What time the may’s light petals show’r 
The lush grass where thou lov’st to cow’r, 
Thou heraldest the roses’ hour ! 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 


O, vagrant voice of hill and field! 
Dost thou thy realm with joy imbue, 

Or is its bliss in thee reveal’d ? 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

Still tell thy tale of simple cheer, 

Repeated, haunting, silver-clear : 
Cuckoo! 

The poet of the blue may fill 

The heav’ns with music sweet and shrill; 

Dear is thy simple anthem still ! 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 








LIONEL BIRCH. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON THE 
FIFTY-THIRD SESSION. 


URING the Session now closed the occurrence of profoundest 
moment and sorrow to the Club has been the death of its 
venerable President, Mr. Geo. Milner, on Christmas Day, 1914. 
The meeting of the Club held on February 15th, 1915, was 
devoted to his commemoration, and with the hope of more 
permanent honouring of his memory it is proposed to print in 
the ‘‘ Manchester Quarterly ’’ a selection from the papers and 
poems read on that occasion. At the request of the Council the 
Rev, A. W. Fox has presided at the meetings of the Club during 
the second half of the Session. 

Though the membership of the Club has considerably declined, 
the average attendance at its meetings has been fully main- 
tained, and the variety, attraction and importance of the papers 
read have not only aroused great interest but have provided 
material for unusual displays of animated speaking and debate. 
Many of the papers have been printed in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Quarterly,’ and others will appear in full or in abstract in the 
Proceedings. 

The ordinary business of the meetings has been pleasantly 
diversified by recitations by members of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Elocutionists, in illustration of Mr. C. T. T. Bateman’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Soliloquies of Shakspeare,’’ by the singing of a 
number of Sailors’ Chanties, in illustration of Mr. Thos. Derby’s 
paper on that subject, and the reading of a number of interesting 
short papers on the Review Night. 

Twenty-one ordinary meetings were held, at which 20 papers 
and 53 short communications were read. 

The following is a list of the papers :— 


1914. 

Oct. 12. Germany: a Shattered Ideal........................ Oscar S. Hatt. 
- Donegal Abbey and the Four Masters......... Rev. A. W. Fox, 
; 26. Bernard Gilbert, Dialect Poet......... J. RepFEARN WILLIAMSON. 

Nov. 2. Some Recollections of _ | J. Lea Axon. 
= a | ES ee JoHN HIpitcu. 
» 28. Art once more: a Reply to Critics......... W. Noe Jounson. 
a» 9. Tiemmes Teve Pens ......02.0cc..ccccss00e: L. ConrapD Harttey. 


Re, FB inst ccscncnicssccccecnccninssoestcs D. E. Oxtver. 
» 14. The Soliloquies of Shakespeare ............... C. T. T. Bateman. 








1915. 
Jan. 4. 
” 4. 
-_ 
» 18. 
.~ -_ 
Feb. 1. 
» 8. 
so =- 
Mar. 1. 
” 8. 
15 
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Reminiscences of some Lancashire Authors...W. R. CREDLAND. 


DUN. MINION... 1551 cnsconinnnncecabscbammuennvbdiinade Tuos. Dersy. 
Puffs from My Pipe: Arthur Clement Hilton..Rev. A. W. Fox. 
ONE WEIN scnseccnnssescasssecconesnsens L. Conrap HARTLEY. 
Some Italian Jottings ....................ccssssees J. E. Puyruian. 
The Impress of Victorian Literature..........-. LAURENCE CLay. 
EE nee Epcar ATTKINs. 
Hubert Herkomer : Artist...................0..00008 WattTer Ems ey. 
Elijah Ridings: a Failsworth Poet............... Sim ScHoFIep. 
The Art of the PRarises..........cccccsccccseccoeees JAMES SMITHIEs. 
TEMQUONTNE Ge COMET... .o..50:.2-.50..ccccsccesscesescees J. B. OvpHam. 


The short communications were as follows :— 


1914. 
Oct. 


12. 





Fylde Sketches : 1. The Pearl Seekers. 2. At the Cross Roads 
WwW 


. D. Costey. 
An April Day on Kinder Scout............ L. Conrad HarTtey. 
Some Books that were never written...... J. Cuminc WALTERS. 
Prisoners through War: an Episode......... J. J. Ricwarpson. 
I II sch snensnniisnnacarssansiacuscennil J. H. Swann. 
Our Show Village and its Lake.................. C. T. T Bateman. 
SY ME Oe I nas cniivinsarsersaiansdeecannacconaeial J. J. GLeave. 
FB BI oreisicicewiscnsesicasacssedescmipeull A HUMPHREYS. 
My Lost Felicity : a Poem....................000 J. R. WiItttaMson. 
A Bieamge Cotmeidemen..................c...sscrscosesee W. D. Costey. 


The Marseillaise and The Brabanconne ; Translations 
TiINsLey Pratt. 
PIN TR TI isin sstiinncnsenansseneonepercinats B. A. REDFERN. 
Six Original Poems, and a Translation from Verhaeren 
W. A. Bacsnaw. 


a L. Conrap Harttey. 
The Neophyte and the High Priest ...... L. Conrap HARTLEY. 
ED TGS GE BIGGIE 00... ccccccnccccvecccssescsssoes D. E. Ottver. 
NW a itcnicknccvacsdesinneneesoesnciias J. H. Hopsrns. 
On Poise in relation to the Unknown ...... HersBert TAyYLor. 
I ES REIS E. E. Minton. 
The Dragon of China................:0:0::ceeeeeees Joun HIvpitcu. 
Ne Ne I niciecesaccacosucncssmrmncinsces W. D. Costey. 
Be Geant THAIN, «....0.05.00000-scccsccscssccseses B. A. RepFERN. 
I I iniisinicontsavensitiensteniesosineesciag J. H. Hossrns. 
Marooned in Mardale.....................cecccceseees B. A. REDFERN. 
Soldiers Three : Three Sketches..................... W. D. Costey. 
IIIS TIN ciciepcocscnesesescnicnascacanennsd G. S. LANcASHIRE. 
I eatin scacche damshaatiainnsindskasaanioenisaaaiial Wma. BacsHaw. 
German Barons and People..................... J. R. WitiraMson. 
Some Aspects of the Drama..................-:0:6000+ E. E. Minton. 
, eS S| eens Lionet Brrcu. 
Sonnet : In Memoriam, Geo. Milner............ Rev. A. W. Fox 
Mr. Milner: the Last Decade............... J. Cuminc WALTERS. 
Geo. Milner : Some Reminiscences............ W. Noer JoHnson. 


My First Meeting with Mr. Milner at the Club 

Wo. BacsHaw. 
Geo. Milner: Some Personal Impressions...... J. H. Hossrns. 
Recollections of Geo. Milmer.................-..0.- A. H. M. Gow. 
In Memory of Geo. Milner: Verses............... Sim ScHorie.p. 
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» 15. Geo. Milner, AStat 80: Verses...................++ W. R. CreDLANp. 
» 22. Isaac Richardson, the Hooley Hill Poet......... JosepH Hurst. 
Mar. 1. Some Impressions of Russia..................-... Wa. WHITEHEAD. 
ee 8. G. H Ellwanger’s Story of My House............ L. C. Hartiey. 
* 8. Geo. Milner: an Appreciation ............... J. R. WIttiamson. 
ew: 4 Le eee LioneL Brrcu. 
» 15. Pedro Calderén de la Barca.................. Ernest McConne.t. 


The papers and short communications, numbering together 
seventy-three, may be classified as follows: Philosophy 2; Art 
and Music 7; Biography 10; Criticism 10; Poetry and Drama 
19; Travel 13; History 2; Fiction 8; Humour 2. 


LIBRARY. 

The Library contains 897 volumes, principally of books written 
by members of the Club, with the addition of some books of 
reference and a number of volumes by local authors or which 
have a local interest. Among the gifts of books to the Club 
during the Session have been ‘‘ The Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,’”’ vols. 28 and 29, N-S., 
presented by the Society ; ‘‘ The Reading Literary and Scientific 
Society’s Proceedings, 1905-14,’ presented by the Society ; ‘““The 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society for 1913-14,” 
presented by the Society; Mr. Tinsley Pratt’s ‘‘ Wayfaring : 
Ballads and Songs,’’ presented by the author; Mr. Lionel Birch’s 
‘*Dreams and Realities,’’ presented by the author; and Mr. 
James Clayton’s ‘‘A Tour in Holland and Belgium, 1891-1914,” 
presented by the author. 


EXCURSION, 

On Saturday, June 2oth, 1914, the Annual Excursion took 

place. The party numbered about thirty, and the scene of their 

pilgrimage was picturesque Dovedale and its vicinity. From 

the Izaac Walton Hotel they drove to Hartington, and as the 
weather was very fine the excursion was greatly enjoyed. 


CONVERSAZIONI. 

The Session was opened on Monday, October 5th, 1914, by a 
Conversazione held in the Large Hall of the Grand Hotel, and 
was closed by a Conversazione held in the same room cn 
Monday, March 29th, 1915. 


CHRISTMAS SUPPER. 


The Christmas Supper was held on Monday, December atst, 
1914, in the Large Hall of the Grand Hotel. The Rev. A. W. 
Fox presided. Under the direction of Mr. Ryder Boys the 
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customary ceremonies were observed with great gusto and 
elaborateness. During the supper a number of boy choristers 
sang a selection of carols. Mr. Walter Emsley represented 
Father Christmas. After supper Mr. John Angell proposed the 
principal toast, ‘‘ The Club and its President,’’ to which Mr. Fox 
responded on behalf of Mr. Milner, who was too ill to be present. 
The toast of ‘‘ The Guests’? was proposed by Mr. J. R. 
Williamson and replied to by Mr. Maxwell Reekie. Songs and 
recitations were given at intervals during the evening. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The losses by death during the Session have been Thomas 
Newbigging, J. G. Groves, J. D. Andrew, Thomas Shepherd, 
Frederick Smith, Thomas Kay, William Tattersall, George H. 
Bell, George Milner, and Nathaniel Bradley. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE. 

The Club has lost twenty-seven members by death, resignation 
or being struck off the roll, and six new members have been 
elected. The number of members is now 174. The Treasurer’s 
Statement shows a balance in hand of £42 4s. 1d. 




















MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 





The Honorary Treasurer (T. Chas. me in account with the Manchester 
Lawes Club for the Year ending 19th March, 1915. 









































RECEIPTS, | EXPENDITURE. 
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To Balance brought forward .. 501411 | By Administration : 
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Collecting and re- 
turning pictures 0 9 0 
: Hire of Piano .... 015 0 
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» Christmas Supper.. 1717 0 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
OPENING CONVERSAZIONE. 


Monpay, OcToBER 5, 1914.—The fifty-third annual Session of 
the Club was opened by a Conversazione held in the large hall 
of the Grand Hotel. Mr. Walter Emsley and Mr. Arthur H. 
Hammond exhibited a number of attractive pictures. The 
programme was under the direction of Mr. Ryder Boys, and a 
varied and interesting list of items was provided. Mr. C. T. 
Tallent-Bateman read his war poem, “ Battle-Cries.’’ Recitals 
were given by Miss Mabel Leslie, Miss Una Rashleigh, Mr. 
D. E. Oliver, and by Mr. Boys. The vocalists included Madame 
Louie Fidler, Mr. W. A. Stark, and Mr. H. Beaupre. The 
accompanists were Mr. Buckley Mellor and Mr. James Lowe. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Sutton, M.A., who presided, expressed regret 
at the enforced absence of Mr. Geo. Milner, the Club’s venerated 
President. The Manchester Literary Club, he went on to say, 
had fine traditions, which the Council did not wish to see dimmed 
in any way, and the best had been done to present an excellent 
programme for the first half of the Session in the sure and 
certain hope that the second half would be equally good. 
Referring to the various items down for discussion in the 
Syllabus, Mr. Sutton said it would be seen that the range of 
subjects was wide and interesting, so that the new Session 
promised to be quite up to the high level of past years. 





Monpay, OCTOBER 12, 1914.—This was the first ordinary 
business meeting of the new Session. The Rev. A. W. Fox, 
M.A., was in the chair. 

The Chairman expressed regret that all the members would 
feel because Mr. Geo. Milner, the President, was unable to be 
present on account of illness. He also referred with much feeling 
to the deaths of several of the oldest and most honoured members 
of the Club during the recess. 

Mr. W. D. Cosiry read two short Fylde sketches entitled, 
‘‘ The Pearl Seekers ’’ and ‘‘ At the Cross Roads.” 

Mr. Oscar S. Haut read the principal paper: ‘‘ Germany: a 
Shattered Ideal.” 
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MonpDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1914.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
Mr. L. CONRAD HARTLEY read the following short paper :— 


AN APRIL DAY ON KINDER SCOUT. 


The leaves of three autumns have mustered, and thrice has 
spring clothed this fair land of ours, since we adventured on 
the Scout. For a time I was very miserable, but now I can tell 
my story without hurt to myself. As to my companions in that 
momentous walk, I know my modest narration cannot hurt 
them : they have the skin of the Pachyderm. Life is not, nor 
ever can be, what it was to me, for I am wholly discredited, 
and to one so sensitive as myself you know what that means. 
Only a strict regard for truth, softened by some consideration 
for my friends, impels me to this more or less diffident confession 
of my failure. Even devils do not tell lies to each other, and 
Cerulus, he of the blue eyes, who looks so innocent, but is so 
Socratic, and the Precisian who even carries an umbrella, and 
devours railway guides and statistical tables as the sea swallows 
men, shall now know what I have suffered, though I dare not 
say all, nor would I hurt them by exposing them to the full. 
What I set down I carefully select from memory’s tablets by 
way of defence; I stand on the vantage-ground of truth. Man- 
kind is divided into two classes: those who guide, and those 
who are guided; and there is no escape from one or the other 
group. Alas for me! once in the first, I am now in the second 
and larger, but less influential, division, and the very sight of 
the Kinder Downfall, its cascade sparkling white against the 
dark and massive background of the Scout, as seen from my 
home-windows, is a constant reproach to me, and, more than 
once, I have thought of leaving the neighbourhood. The mere 
facts that the mountain is 2,o10 feet high and fully five miles 
away as the crow flies do not lessen my misgivings: to all 
intents and purposes the whole of Kinder might just as well be 
in my garden; being there it would not impress me the more. 
Till the day of that walk I was a proud Britisher, paid my debts 
when I could, and walked the village like a man; now am I 
brought low, and the very stones in the street cry out against 
me, for in such terrible way works introspection. 

‘*Come,”’ said I, across the dining-table in town, ‘‘come! I 
will be the Guide! Come with me and we will go over Kinder 
to the Snake Inn. You shall hear the voice of the turtle in the 
vale, and, as you front the wilds, your astonished ear shall be 
startled by the call of the storm-cock as he sits on the spurred 
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branch of the fir-tree. Come! and bring other friends, if you 
can!” 

Two of my friends, those whom I had addressed, came to New 
Mills to meet me; we had often talked of this walk; and here 
was April with its sunny skies and soft air. Then, I would 
that more than two had come; now, I wish that no one had 
come. So we walked to Hayfield, and were soon doing single 
file as we tramped along the footpath towards William Clough. 
Why, on an April day, Cerulus and the Precisian should want 
to involve me in a serious discussion as to Ruskin’s egotism, I 
know not. Cerulus quoted a passage from the preface to ‘“‘ Unto 
_this Last,” wherein Ruskin wrote, referring to the four essays : 


Not a whit the less, I believe them to be the best; that is to say, 
the truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable things I have ever 
written ; and the last of them, having had especial pains spent on it, 
is probably the best I shall ever write. 

They disputed till 1 was weary, and fell behind them: here 
they could not miss the way unless they tried, and I, as the 
Guide, was in a lenient mood at the outset. Eventually, the 
controversialists appealed to me, but my reply was the sort that 
Cerulus indulges, somewhat Socratic, for I wanted to know why 
a man should not know what was the best thing he had written. 

A strong wind from the north-west is behind us as we walk 
our first mile on the footpath, and all seems happy. The air is 
becoming rather cool, but the sun shines, and all seems to 
promise fair, both outwardly and forwardly. But, during the 
discussion on Ruskin, I, alone, the Guide, have any eye for the 
heavy rain-laden clouds that are banking-up to windward. I 
have misgivings, for they are grey and sullen-looking, and 
charged with evil, while we have six miles to travel ere we reach 
the Snake, and are only clad for light showers, such as spring 
delights in. It is true that the Precisian has an umbrella as well 
as a light mackintosh, but Cerulus and myself have but a light 
rain-coat and a cycling cape respectively. From these clouds 
there soon bears down upon us a rushing wind that comes with 
all the coldness and rapacity of an ice-born northern blast, as 
chilling as man’s ingratitude, especially to guides, and our 
laughter is turned to anxiety as, with quickened feet, we 
scamper down the slanting footpath along the flank of Nab 
Brow, and make for the shelter of the walls of the sheep-pen at 
the entrance to William Clough. The rain is torrential, and its 
wind-driven arrows find their way through the crevices between 
the grit-stones of the low wall and pierce our armour. ‘‘ Ugh!” 
says the Precisian, ‘‘this wall is no protection; let’s go on.” 
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So, as the rain peppers down, and the rushing water in the 
stream makes its glad way to the valley and the great sea in 
the west, we take to the path and commence our ascent. 

I said it was an April day. It was the merry spring-time. 
Browning sang :— 


Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there... . 


He was probably safe in Italy when he sang; he was certainly 
not on Kinder Scout; and I thought of him with derision. The 
wind whistled and howled, and the rain turned into sleet, hail, 
and snow, just as suited its April fickleness, but we were 
determined not to turn back—at least, I was. The Guide led, 
and pointed out the way, as a guide ought. Not his place to 
issue orders, nor to talk in precepts, but his it was to lead, 
and to show his weak and timorous companions how, in this 
dreadful weather, they ought to walk up to the head of the 
stream that they crossed with such hesitation dozens of times. 
The Guide had told his friends that the footpath to the Snake 
Inn was in so excellent a state of preservation as to make their 
journey as easy as, and certainly more profitable than, a walk 
down Piccadilly, though he feared that from the pass, by Mill 
Hill, there might be a dirty descent to the Sheffield road, and 
that near the head of William Clough dangerous sections would 
demand all the nerve they possessed. Now, he knew that the 
pathway down Ashop Clough would be in a terrible condition 
owing to the weather. His friends had been somewhat cynical, 
and in reply he had taunted them by saying that they evidently 
preferred the side of the kerb to the side of the brook. They 
were in his hands, as helpless as children, and their feet should 
not slacken too much if he could only maintain his leadership. 
He cheered his companions by keeping well ahead of them. At 
one time he would be out of sight; at another time higher up 
the stream; with a stern face he would watch their pitiable 
struggles at awkward passages, where a false step would be a 
serious matter; he was quite personal. Being a modest guide, 
he was never obtrusive. He thought the best guides were those 
who were seldom heard and not always seen. Alas! his very 
virtues were his undoing, as the sequel will set forth. His 
modesty and diffidence were mistaken for indifference, nay, even 
for unforgivable callousness. 

The last climb, after the brook had become so attenuated as 
to be lost, was up a steep slope of slippery and black bog-soil. 
Once only did the Guide fall and slip back a few yards, and 
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fortunately for him neither Cerulus nor the Precisian was able 
to see him in such a lowly and undignified attitude ; he quickly 
pulled himself together and forged ahead. Do not misunder- 
stand me: there are times when a guide ought to descend and 
become more intimate with his party, or with the ground, if by 
himself, and show clearly that he is the servant of his fellows, 
though he has all the time an innate and proper pride in his 
superiority. Such a time was approaching, and having won the 
crown of the pass I waited, while I looked on the pair who were 
studiously making their way towards me. He of the blue eyes 
looked at me with astonishment when he reached me, but said 
nothing ; he was undoubtedly badly winded. The Precisian said 
as little as Cerulus, and looked the worse for wear, as though 
he had been rolling in the black mud, and I wished with all my 
heart that some of his city friends, as precise as himself, could 
see him. He also was very quiet, and I saw at once that he was 
not so sure of his premises as usual. For a few seconds the three 
of us stood by the signpost on the summit of the pass, and its 
bare, outstretched arm looked as forbidding and sinister as the 
master-beam of the triple fork. The snow is driving on to us in 
vast columns, and here we are exposed to wind and snow, 1,600 
feet above the sea, while the Snake Inn is four miles away. In 
this terrible storm the Guide was in no mood for talk : he had 
done a gracious thing in waiting for his friends, and they would 
certainly feel the safer now that they were by his side. Cerulus, 
inspired, was about to speak to him when he was interrupted 
by the Guide, whose ‘‘ Forward! no time must be lost,’’ startled 
Cerulus so that his lips froze. The Guide added mentally, 
‘‘lest worse dangers attend,’’ for he was a knowing guide. 
Cerulus looked at him very reproachfully, but that didn’t make 
the least impression ; a true guide has often to put up with more 
than looks. The Precisian is very busy with his umbrella, 
which will carry him through mid-air to Sheffield if he doesn’t 
take more care. 

Instantly the wind blew a gale, and hail and sleet descended 
on the adventurers in greater force than ever. They are lifted 
off their feet by the violence of the assault. Mill Hill is wiped 
out as ‘“‘things with a sponge do perish.’”” The Guide is now 
away again, bold in offence, and guiding, as he ought to do, 
and fearful of his great responsibilities. But worse is to come, 
for the tortured and enragéd air is mad, and well it was 
for his party that the Guide kept his head, and his feet, for 
most of the time on that English April day. It is now his duty 
to keep within sight, and also within calling distance : he does 
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his duty. The Precisian is labouring like a brigantine in a 
heavy gale, his umbrella close-reefed, and thanking his stars 
that the wind is behind him. Cerulus is picking his way with 
wary eye and leaden feet, wondering why in the name of 
everything unholy he came into the wilds of Kinder. At times 
the Guide has to shout his orders, like a skipper from the bridge 
of a steamer in a heavy sea. The Guide makes wide detours : 
this is necessary, for in some parts the footpath on the divide 
of this watershed is about two hundred yards in width, and only 
a really good guide could avoid it; he has a bump of locality 
that serves him in good stead. 

At intervals I wait for the malingerers, who don’t seem to be 
doing their best, and I call out directions to them. I become 
the more encouraging and reassuring as their sheer helplessness 
is revealed to me in all its innocent extent ; they are as children 
in my hands. These two able men, mental colossi, who in 
Manchester are accustomed to bear with me, and condescending 
to concur now and then with my modest expressions of opinion, 
are as clay in the hands of the potter; they are mine, can be 
moulded to my will, and I could send them to destruction if I 
so wished. Their ingenuousness, when in an untoward situation, 
is appalling, and I wonder how they have managed to scramble 
through fifty years. 

The only safe places for our feet are those where the small 
pools of water reflect the light. Seeming sandstone or gritstone 
is deceptive, seductive, and bottomless, and even grass tussocks 
are not without guile; while the black bog is as bad as a quick- 
sand, and may be the residence of death. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ called 
Cerulus, suddenly, from the far side of a black-flanked and 
ugly ravine. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, this time, with modulated breath ; 
and he gave me the impression that he was hard pressed, yet 
very anxious to speak to me. I ran towards him, thinking he 
was in danger. ‘‘ Yes,’’ and this time the word was as a hiss 
through set teeth, while the wild storm played round us. As I 
neared him, I saw him thoughtfully pulling his left leg out of 
one of the bottomless pitfalls, while he said, ‘It is a good 
footpath ; I am glad I came this way, for I had so often heard 
of this path.”” His eyes shone with the light of truth, so I 
thought, for I am charitable. Must I hurt him? No! I dare 
not tell him that he was only sixty yards from the centre of 
the path, whereas, in order to be quite safe, he ought to have 
been a hundred yards away at the very least. A few minutes 
later, I, the Guide, took a false step by the side of the River 
Ashop, and, bringing down nearly a ton of shale, added con- 
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siderably to the erosion that during past centuries has reduced 
the old four-thousand-feet plateau to a lower estate, but even 
yet such as gives Kinder an enormous ascendancy over the 
valleys that pay tribute to it. The brooks coming from 
Featherbed Moss to join the Ashop are full and angry, and it is 
at the risks of our lives that some of these are crossed; never 
had I seen them in such spate as on this April day. 

For nigh an hour, after leaving Mill Hill, the sleet, snow and 
hail did their worse. Now, after a parting sally, the stormdrift 
flings itself against the scaur of Fairbrook Naze, and in haste 
and violence rends itself. Next, wind-driven past us, and 
following the course .of the Ashop, a dense cloud of sleet keeps 
so low that we are able to see the jagged rocks high up on the 
Naze. Then, never shall I forget the sight, the sun is suddenly 
upon us, and the masses of snow on the escarpments glisten 
like diamonds. All this happens as rapidly as a stage-curtain 
is lifted : it is most ~vonderful. Though so lovely a sight, it is 
a great strain for eyes that for so long have been in a darkness 
almost Egyptian. How beautiful it is after our wanderings in 
the stormy wilderness! 

The Guide makes the most of his opportunity. The common 
sense of dangers avoided brings us closer together. The Guide 
speaks with freedom, talks of April and sunshine and spring- 
time. The bonds of etiquette and the shackles of responsibility 
are loosened for the time being. We are wet to the skin and 
in sorry plight ; but, mellowed as we are by common misfortunes, 
we are outwardly, to say the least, true to each other. We 
think of the Snake Inn, of food, and of the chance of drying 
our clothes. The Guide leads, keeps well ahead, and sets the 
pace : it is well that we walk quickly. The inn is reached, but 
we are so wet that we stand at the table, hurry over a meagre 
meal, and then gladly turn out into the sunshine where the road 
is glistening white under an almost cloudless sky. We are much 
happier. I now speak affably to my friends, and talk of our 
future journeyings, I mention a foot-bridge over the Ashop, 
the Roman bridle-path along the flank of Blackdean Moor, and 
a descent by Jagger’s Clough to Edale. We talk of other things 
also while on the broad highroad. There are no obvious dangers, 
and I need not be so obsessed by my office as Guide. I soon 
discover that I am not wanted, and Cerulus is the first to 
intimate to me that for the time being I need not consider 
myself to be at the head of the party. Why I should be deposed 
in this arbitrary way I know not. I pocket the slight, for I 
know that my time will come again. I am agreeable and 
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condescending, am as a dog before them. But their triumph 
shall be short: let them beware. They little know how fully 
armed I am beneath that cloak of soft demeanour, I next learn 
that my friends are not satisfied with me, and that they have 
lost confidence in me; when on the highway they are very 
brave. To meet them I again speak of the road we are to 
journey : it is only right that a guide should speak in this way. 
But he must not say anything that will frighten his companions, 
nor ought he to commit himself to anything that he is not 
prepared to carry out to its full extent. Men who are not guides, 
and there are very many, are jealous of the nobility of mind 
and soul of a born guide, and are ever ready to find him 
wanting. 

The Precisian leads the attack. ‘I thought you said there 
was a bridge over the river, and that it was not far from the 
inn. Is there a bridge?” 

“Yes!” said I. 

“Well! where is it?” broke in Cerulus. ‘‘ We have walked 
miles, and there’s no sign of a bridge; in fact, there’s no river. 
Are you sure there’s a bridge?” 

I replied with dignity. ‘‘ The river can be seen if you will 
look over the wall on your right; and as for the bridge, I am 
not sure about it. I crossed over the river by it last month, but 
it may have been removed.”’ 

This gave the Precisian a chance, and he wounded me to the 
quick by saying in a cutting and calculated tone, ‘‘ It seems to 
me you are not sure of anything to-day : you missed the footpath 
in Ashop Clough.” 

Well, thought I, if they are to use that worst of weapons, the 
dagger of doubt, and thrust its poisoned dart into me in this 
way, I will be even with the dastards. I said nothing—what 
was the good? I withdrew behind the impenetrable shield of 
self, for behind that is safety irreproachable and ever inviolate. 

By this time we are dry, for sun and wind have conspired to 
do their best for us, But, to tell the truth, I am indifferent to 
the fine weather; an earthquake or a meteoric outburst would be 
welcome, or even another blinding snowstorm. I keep silence, 
as we trudge along the road, my friends on either side of me. 
With furtive eye I look for the direction post and the gap in 
the wall that will point the footpath to the bridge. All the 
time I am in dread of further questions, simply because I did 
not wish my companions to go so far that they could not retreat. 

He of the blue eyes spake. ‘‘ How far did you say it was 
to your bridge? We seem to be going a very long way.” 
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** Shall I answer,”’ said I to myself. ‘‘ No,’? came the instant 
reply from a wounded amour propre. So I said nothing, looked 
suave enough for anything, yet all the time I was as mad as the 
devil, and could have called down fire from heaven upon them. 
But my chance is here. The finger-post is in view, and we take 
the pathway to my bridge, which is still there. Still I say 
nothing : let them follow me. Guide-like, as we descended to 
the river, I cast my eyes to the sky, and to windward, in the 
north-west, saw huge masses of cloud that were vicious-looking. 
Cerulus and the Precisian are not concerned with anything save 
what is under their noses or just ahead of them. I expect 
nothing more from them, for they are without that great and 
precious gift—the guiding instinct. I knew there was another 
storm on its way towards us. 

O just retribution! Thou great restorer of equilibrium! Thou 
cam’st as a poiséd hawk upon us. That they could be punished 
for their gross infidelities had been my prayer! That I suffer 
with them is as naught. That they be punished is everything. 

We had not walked two hundred yards along the bridle path 
when the heavens descended. In a few seconds the cerulean 
depths were screened from view, and a bewildering snowstorm 
was raging. In a few minutes we have sleet, which is soon 
followed by pouring rain. There is no cover, and we are wet 
through directly. I keep my counsel and keep ahead; again 
shall they feel the power of the Guide. Having gained the crest, 
whence the path descends to Jagger’s Clough, I walk straight 
ahead. I decided not to go to Edale as on that way lay some 
very bad ground; and I would not give my companions any 
heavier work than necessary. I knew their powers now, and 
was charitable. It was not my policy to unman them alto- 
gether; they must not be allowed to break down. It is 
obviously part of a guide’s duty to assess the powers of those 
whom he leads ; and whether he be insulted or outraged he must 
save them from indiscretions and foolishnesses. The sleek 
civilities of city life are a poor index to character. See a man 
in the Derbyshire wilds in bad weather, and then you will 
discover what he is made of : much was revealed to me on that 
April day. Having gained higher ground I look towards the 
huge mass of the Scout, wondering whether away off the 
windward side there would be some sign of better weather. 
There is not a break in that dull and forbidding sky. I am 
content. I wait for the guided ones, who look at me with eyes 
that burn into me, and I know as well as can be that I am held 
responsible for the weather. 
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Cerulus breaks silence with ‘‘ How long will it take us to get 
to Edale ?”’ 

‘* OQ, some time yet,’”’ I reply. ‘‘ Come along!”’ 

I am hardened. We have long miles to tramp in this pouring 
rain, and this is neither the time nor the place to talk of 
distances. I am the Guide, and I know how far we have to 
go. I am going to Hope, and they are going with me. They 
don’t know where they are, and I don’t see that it matters to 
them whether they go to one place or the other. So off I go, 
and set the pace. For a couple of miles we did our best to get 
some shelter from a wall on the windward side, but in exchange 
for the slight cover afforded we had all the inconvenience from 
water-laden bracken. The weary distance rolls behind us, as we 
plod along the flank of Win Hill. We are now fully exposed 
to the driving rain. At last we descend into the valley by a 
narrow road that is now a roaring water-course. We join the 
highway in the valley, and at once my friends attack me. 
Confident again the moment they foot the macadam; it is a 
weird habit of mind. 

‘* Where are we ?”’ says the Precisian. 

“In the Edale valley,’ was my comprehensive reply. 

‘‘ At Edale ?”’ he enquires. 

““ No!” I say, ‘“‘ not Edale. In the Edale valley. Edale itself 
is miles away.”’ 

‘‘T thought we were to go to Edale,”’ broke in Cerulus. ‘‘ You 
certainly said so.’ 

“ Yes!”’ I replied, ‘‘ but I changed my mind.’’ And my teeth 
came together with a snap. ‘‘ We are going to Hope.” 

‘** How far is it?’ says the Precisian. 

‘* Two miles,” I reply. 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

‘*No!” I said, ‘(I am sure of nothing.” 

By this time we had joined another road, and my friends took 
shelter in a cart-shed. I stayed outside in the rain, and looked 
at them with pitying eye. 

“‘ Well,” continued Cerulus, ‘‘ is Hope or Edale the nearer?” 

I knew what he was after. He wanted to go to the nearest 
village, wherever it was. 

‘“* Hope,”’ I said, very firmly. 

‘‘Um-m-a,’’ murmured Cerulus, ‘‘a good name.’”’ Then he 
looked at me curiously and said, ‘‘ Do you know where you 
are?” 

“No! I don’t! But I am going to Hope, and this is the way.” 
So off I strode. 
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They both looked very wet and miserable. I had hoped that 
their powder was so wet that there would only be misfires. 
They had showed more fight than I expected. I left them 
looking helplessly at each other. I now know that they never 
looked at the sign-post when they came out of the shed. Had 
they done so they would have seen the finger pointing towards 
myself and the legend, ‘‘ two miles to Hope.’’ The ability to 
see such things, and the nous to use them wisely, are sure 
: signs of a guide’s greatness. 

I knew they would follow me. What else could they do? 
For two miles I walked ahead of them. The rain never ceased. 
I was not in the mood for satire or airy persiflage. Wringing 
wet, we entered an inn. Being a wise guide, I took off my 
boots, poured a pint of water on the sanded, stone floor, and in 
exchange poured something else inside myself. We had no 
meal, as we discovered a train was to leave for Manchester in 
a few minutes. We hurried to the station, and, wet as we were, 
took our seats. On the journey homewards my friends were 
not intentionally rude. They were very tired and very wet. 
They might have talked with me, but they did not. They 
might have thanked me for their safe conduct, but they did not. 
They preferred to hold loud converse—true, it was almost forced 
upon them—with a garrulous and drunken football enthusiast 
who had been to London on the Saturday to see a Final, and 
was now returning on the Sunday to his home in East Lanca- 
shire. It was enough for me. 

I left the train some miles south of my home-station, and said 
good-bye to my companions. They were very matter-of-fact. I 
decided to walk home, for in that way I could get the circulation 
going freely. In spite of misfortune and thanklessness I was 
happy. There was nothing between nature and myself. The 
air was cool, and as I trudged along under the vault of heaven, 
with the canopied host as travelling companions, I soon recov- 
ered my balance of mind, and for an hour and half was free 
from the tension that destroys guides who are not equal to 
their terrible responsibilities, or distrust their powers. 

I am not now required as a guide. Cerulus and the Precisian 
talk of walks with me and without me. They are friendly; 
but “‘ you are not to be the Guide.’’ I now let them gang their 
ain gait, and a nice mess they make of things when left to 
themselves. As for other guides, I often hear the Precisian 
complain of their shameless doings. Honestly, I believe that on 
that April day I behaved in a most exemplary manner, did my 
duty nobly, made great sacrifices of self-respect and dignity to 
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oblige men who never could see me in the right light when 
they got away from the murk of Manchester, clothed my tongue 
with the softnesses of acquiescence when I could have poured 
scorn upon them, and led them, I say, led them—and say it 
proudly—through many perils, some, and not the least, un- 
known to them: and all to what end? I hope that Cerulus 
and the Precisian may see my words. But even then? Will 
they be in any way repentant? It fears me not. The rather 
will they be confirmed in an egotism that prevents them, and 
ever will prevent them, for they are too old to cast their skins, 
from approaching me in such a free state of mind as to appre- 
ciate my nobility of character when I act as Guide. 

A word in conclusion. At the close of each of the Ingoldsby 
Legends is a word of advice. Beware of men with light blue 
eves, also of men who are as precise as a railway-guide, and 
lack imagination. I suffered, and still suffer, when I think of 
that walk. It has cost me much to write this account of our 
doings. But I am consoled, for I know that neither Cerulus 
or the Precisian can ever be a true reliable Guide, and you have 
already seen how far they are lacking in all that conduces to 
greatness. 


The Rev. A. W. Fox read the principal paper on ‘‘ Donegal 
Abbey and the ‘ Four Masters.’ ” 





Monpay, OctoserR 26, 1914.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

A circular letter from Councillor F. Todd was read, calling 
attention to a lecture on ‘‘ Rheims,’’ to be delivered by Mr. 
J. E. Phythian, the proceeds to be handed over to the fund for 
the wounded Belgian soldiers then in Manchester. 

Mr. J. Cuminc Watters read a short paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Books that were Never Written.” 

Mr. J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON read the principal paper on 
‘* Bernard Gilbert : Dialect Poet.” 





MonpDAy, NOVEMBER 2, 1914.—Mr. B. A. REDFERN in the 
chair. 


Mr. J. J. RicHarpson read the following short paper :— 
PRISONERS THROUGH WAR—AN EPISODE. 


There is a familiar saying about the plentitude of virtue in 
a much used preposition which I am reminded of in choosing a 
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title for this little paper; and I wish you to note the preposition 
I use. The current phrase, and one, unfortunately, often on 
our tongues now-a-days, has a preposition I have not adopted. 
: It says prisoners or war, but this I thought might suggest to 
| your minds a far more serious and, possibly, a far more exciting 
topic than this short narrative could justify, for I have no tale 
to tell of hardships undergone or of strange adventures encoun- 
tered. We experienced no hardships, and it would be foolishly 
straining the word to dignify anything that happened to us as 

adventures. Hence my title is ‘“‘ Prisoners through War,”’ for 
such we practically became by the sudden cataclysm which 
overwhelmed Western Europe in the beginning of August last! 

The Chancelleries of the great Powers of Europe may have 

i felt that they were within measurable distance of momentous 
' events; some of them may have known for certain that war 
was soon to break out, but we common folk were in entire 
ignorance of the near approach of any such possibility. The 
last thing we dreamed of as we left our country for a holiday 
on the Bernese Oberland was that before ten days had elapsed 
we should find ourselves in an entanglement that compelled us 
to remain from home nearly three times as long as we had 
intended and arranged for. 
Out of forty odd millions of our countrymen some ten 
thousand of them found themselves suddenly stranded in 
Switzerland through the war, and ‘‘ Chance,”’ as Joseph Conrad 
might say, brought it about that we were included in this very 
small minority, and that we had later on to take the seats 
allotted to us in the series of trains organised to bring us back 
to our native land. 

Our outward journey was by the well-known route by 
Boulogne and Bale, passing many towns which recent events 
have made familiar to people who seldom travel and never go 
outside the bounds of our island. Our destination was an hotel 
situated on a small plateau at the end of an Alpine valley in 
the Bernese Oberland. Our intention was to stay there a short 
time, making excursions each day on foot, until we had 
overcome some of the deteriorating physical effects of sedentary 
town life, and then, shouldering our riicksachs (pardon the use 
of this German word), tramp over the passes to the other side 
of the Bernese Oberland. Our fate was to remain in this one 
hotel nearly six weeks until we were informed that it was time 
to move down the valley to the railway and join our relief 
train. 

Our place of residence bore the full sounding title of ‘‘ Grand * 
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Hotel und Kurhaus,”’ and boasted its advantages for ‘‘ Sommer- 
und Wintersport’’; also that it was nearly 5,000 feet above sea 
level. It was three hours from the nearest railway station, and 
at the end of a valley from which, as you approached it for the 
first time, there seemed no possible way of escape, because of 
the high surrounding cliffs, over which tumbled several magni- 
ficent waterfalls. Each of these cascades of water was so large 
that any one of them had it been in England, and the approach 
railed off, and a charge made for admission, would have brought 
the proprietor a handsome income. And I have such confidence 
in the business abilities of my countrymen that, had they 
possessed it, Iam sure it would have been exploited in this way. 

At the end of what appeared to be a cul-de-sac, and whilst we 
were speculating as to where the driver of our carriage was 
going to take us, we came upon an ingeniously constructed 
road that by a series of zig-zags of varying lengths enabled us 
to reach the top of the almost perpendicular rocks, and we found 
ourselves in front of the Grand Hotel und Kurhaus. 

As we had written beforehand engaging rooms our visit was 
expected, and we were soon installed among the little com- 
munity of pleasure-seekers whose position in life, for the time 
being, was such a high one. I do not, of course, mean socially, 
but above sea level, for though we met a foreign count and a 
baron with their wives and families, and a German lady who 
had ‘‘ von ”’ before her name, yet the general air of our company 
was redolent of middle-class respectability. If there was an 
absence of patrician dignity in the assembly there was a befitting 
staid decorum of manner. No sounds of ill-bred gaiety marred 
the extreme quietude of its restrained demeanour. Our com- 
munity comprised less than a hundred, but was of various 
nationalities, German, Dutch, Swiss and English, but none of 
the Latin races, and the preponderating sex was the one which 
has not yet been granted the privilege of the vote. The 
language most in evidence was German, but the cultured accent 
of the English public schools was heard in the land. The ladies 
appeared at dinner in variously modified forms of dress, 
approximating at times almost to evening attire, and one or two 
of the more adventurous males sported our conventional evening 
dress, and thus gave a tone to our appearance as we sat and 
sipped our coffee in the lounge after dinner, whilst we listened 
to a small orchestra of five performers discoursing Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, and rag-time. 

As English people you will readily understand that there was 
a natural and characteristic reserve in getting on conversational 
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termis with our compatriots. We did not approach them, and 
they showed no desire to hold converse with us. Each little 
party kept itself to itself. With the foreigners there was less 
reserve, and our first acquaintance was with the Germans. We 
knew nothing of their language, but this ignorance on our part 
was no barrier, for they all knew English, and were able to 
speak it with more or less accuracy. The Dutch visitors were 
even more fluent in the use of our language. They all seemed 
to have a desire to speak English, and were quick to detect, 
from something involuntary on our part, I suppose, when they 
had not expressed themselves accurately, and were anxious we 
should explain to them the error they had made. Some of their 
little mistakes were by no means unamusing, and the makers of 
them were always ready to laugh when we pointed them out. 
The ladies had by far the greater command of our languages, 
and were the more ready in grasping the meaning of what we 
said. There was much less necessity for repetition or exposition 
with them than with the men-folk, and I think this should be 
considered an adequate explanation of the fact that the most 
interesting conversations we had were with the fair sex. 

The most serious topic of conversation when we joined these 
pleasure-seekers was the weather. It was nearly the end of 
July, and instead of the climatic conditions being those of 
summer, they were more like autumn. It was quite cold, every 
day rain fell heavily for hours, and when we got casual glimpses 
of the mountain peaks around us we saw that fresh snow had 
fallen on them. What were huge, bare masses of rock when 
we arrived were now seen to be white with snow down their 
gaunt sides. This had enhanced their beauty, and with the 
waterfalls it had made the dash and roar of their waters still 
more stupendous. But this did not compensate us for the 
atrocious behaviour of the weather, and therefore no surprise 
need be felt that this topic, and the possibilities of a change, 
were so frequently discussed. 

We had come to this elevated spot, not to stay indoors and 
watch the rain fall, but to ramble among the mountains. We 
wanted to get across the high passes and enjoy the grandeur 
of the Swiss mountain scenery, and here we were having either 
to find recreation and amusement in the hotel or to venture 
forth with the certain result of coming back wet through. In 
fact, it was no uncommon thing to see parties start off for a 
walk in the rain, so bored were we by being kept indoors, or 
so anxious to acquire an appetite for dinner. But within a few 
days all this concern about the weather was to change. There 
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came a much more exciting topic for conversation, and at the 
same time the weather began to show signs of improvement. 


Rumours of the possibility of war began to come up the 
valley. The Swiss newspapers from Geneva and Berne and the 
Paris edition of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’ to say nothing of the 
Times ’ and ‘‘ Morning Post,’? which arrived two days later, 
all admitted the possibility, but argued that it would no doubt 
be avoided, as had so often happened in the past. After all, the 
friction between Austria and Servia did not seem adequate to 
produce such a result, or if it did, to bring about a struggle 
that we, as English folk, need feel any great concern about. 
Those who were most anxious were the Germans. They read 
eagerly the newspapers which came to them, and in our 
conversations with them as to what might occur they seemed 
unanimous in hoping that a peaceable solution would be found 
of the present difficulties. To us war seemed so remote a 
contingency that we wondered at the concern they showed about 
it. We thought they were indulging in needless worry, and, in 
our insular ignorance, told them so. 


664 


We had come on a holiday and were anxious to enjoy our- 
selves. To us things looked more promising because the weather 
showed signs of improvement. The wind had changed to what 
we were told was a favourable quarter, and so our riicksachs 
were got out and filled with a cold luncheon and a bottle of wine, 
and off we started for a day’s ramble among the mountains. 
When we got back in the late afternoon we were tired but with 
the feeling that we had had a good time, and our chief concern 
was as to whether to-morrow would be fine, and where we should 
go for our next excursion. 


Then really bad news came, news which was soon to change 
rapidly the life in our hotel. Being nearly ten miles from the 
railway, our letters and papers were brought up by carriage 
along with passengers and luggage, and not always at regular 
intervals, but usually just after luncheon or after dinner. On 
this particular evening we were playing cards with a German 
and his wife when letters were brought round. There were none 
for us, but our game ceased because our partners had letters 
they wished to read. It was not resumed, for the lady expressed 
her desire not to play again that night, but gave no explanation 
of why she had lost interest in the game. Next morning she 
said, ‘‘ My husband and I are leaving to-day.’’ When asked 
why ? she replied, ‘‘ Germany is mobilising. My husband is an 
officer and one of the first called up. The other Germans in the 
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hotel have received their papers, but have to remain here until 
they get instructions as to where they have to go.” 

This was serious news, but we comforted ourselves with the 
thought that mobilisation did not necessarily mean war. It 
was a preparation, but the appalling reality might yet be 
avoided. No nation, surely, wanted to go to war, the whole 
affair must be a policy of “ bluff,’? we argued among ourselves, 
and as next day the weather was fine why, of course, the 
sensible thing to do was to get away up the mountains and 
enjoy ourselves. This was the more necessary because a gloom 
had come over the spirits of many people in the hotel. There 
was an obvious depression on all sides of us. Very little was 
said about it, but it was evident these papers of mobilisation 
had disturbed the peace of mind of those who had received 
them. 

And now events began to move rapidly. Each post brought 
fresh news. We learnt that Germany had declared war against 
Russia, and that the Swiss were mobilising their army to place 
it on their frontiers in case of any aggression on the part of 
their neighbours. Our head waiter, our baker (fortunately our 
chef was an Italian), were compelled to join the colours, and 
the horses belonging the hotel, and used for the purpose of 
bringing up the valley visitors, luggage and provisions, were 
taken for military purposes. We were told the passenger train 
service had ceased running, and no letters or papers now came 
through from England. We began to realise that our position 
was one of anything but splendid isolation. 

Rumours of all kinds came up the valley, but on many of 
them we placed no reliance. Still they were disquieting and 
helped to depress our spirits. At the same time we saw a 
daily exodus of Germans from an hotel who had no option but 
to go. Each dinner-time there were more seats empty, and this 
continued until only twenty-six English people and one German 
lady were left. She was in indifferent health, and her husband 
had wired from Dresden that she had better remain where she 
was. We had seen the snow inelt away from off the mountain 
sides as the better weather brought us more sunshine, and 
now we witnessed our little community disappear even more 
rapidly. 

Then came the news, incredible at first we thought it, that 
Germany had invaded Belgium and that England had declared 
war against her. The truth of this did not long remain in 
doubt, but a fortnight elapsed before English newspapers 
arrived and we were able to read in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the course 
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of events that had brought this about. In the meantime we 
- had written to His Majesty’s Minister in Berne asking him 
what he could do to help us to get home. He replied regretting 
that he could do nothing at present to assist us, and advised us 
to remain where we were. He added that when the mobilisation 
of the French army was completed, and the troops at the front, 
an effort would be made to get the consent of the French 
Government to allow trains to be used to carry us across France. 
But this could not be done for a week or two. Thus we were 
practically prisoners through war, but with the liberty to go as 
far as our legs would take us. We accepted our position with 
varying degrees of philosophy, and each fine day saw the 
majority of us setting forth for a tramp among the mountains, 
lunching in the open, and getting back with excellent appetities 
for dinner. 

We enjoyed ourselves, it is true, and it was wonderful how 
socially inclined we became in our isolation. The barriers of 
reserve, so characteristic of our national character, seemed 
broken down, and we were all quite friendly. It was noticeable 
how resigned people become when they feel that they are 
helpless. But behind all our cheerfulness there was the factor 
of suspense, of uncertainty, of doubt as to how long we might 
have to remain away from home. And there was also the very 
important one, for most of us, of impending financial embarrass- 
ment, for the majority had only little more cash in their 
possession (whatever resources they might have had at home) 
than was necessary for a limited and defined holiday. And with 
communications broken between us and those at home the 
outlook was an uncertain one. Fortunately the managers of the 
hotel relieved our anxiety by saying that they were quite willing 
to allow us credit as long as we liked to stay, and that they 
would accept cheques in payment of their bills. They informed 
us that by reducing the number of courses to our meals, and 
similar economies, they hoped to have a sufficiency of provisions 
in cold storage in the valley, together with a flock of thirteen 
sheep and some pigs on the farm, to last for four months. 

With the removal of any immediate worry as to monetary 
matters, we settled down patiently to await the arrangements 
which His Majesty’s Minister in Berne and others were trying 
to make for getting us home. A committee was formed repre- 
senting the parties of tourists at the various Swiss pleasure 
resorts, and two gentlemen from our hotel attended its meetings 
in Berne. The task this committee had to perform was by no 
means an easy one, and at one time it looked as if their efforts 
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were going to fail, and our stay in Switzerland be a long one, 
unless, as a few of us decided to do, we took our own initiative 
and made an attempt to get back by going down into Italy on 
the chance of booking a passage to England from Genoa. For 
we had learnt that our belated letters from England were 
coming to us through that port. Then, at the end of a month, 
we were informed that arrangements had been come to with 
the Swiss Government for a supply of trains to take us to 
Geneva, where the French railways would meet us with other 
trains to carry us across France and up to Paris, and from Paris 
to Dieppe, where our own Government would provide boats for 
our crossing to Folkestone. 

Ten trains to accommodate from 800 to 1,000 people were 
arranged to start, one each day from Geneva, and the various 
tourist centres in Switzerland were linked up so as to join these 
trains, and each centre was advised by the particular train they 
would be allowed to travel with. We were all numbered like 
those people of old, and had to display a large badge on our 
clothing with our number and the name of the place we came 
from. Instructions were sent us that we must leave all luggage 
behind, in charge of a firm of carting agents in Berne, who 
would undertake to deliver it after the war was over, except 
what we could carry in our hands. We were also instructed to 
provide ourselves with sufficient provisions to last three days, 
and advised to buy hard chocolate, dried raisins, biscuits and 
cheese and similar dainties. No spirit kettles were allowed on 
the trains, so that the ladies had to forego the refreshing 
stimulus of a cup of hot tea. In place of this many of them 
carried a bottle of cold tea infused with lemon, and we were 
induced to do likewise. We were told it was an excellent thing 
to quench thirst, and have no intention to question the validity 
of the statement. But as a beverage we have nothing to say in 
its praise. Necessity compelled us to drink it, but when oppor- 
tunity presented itself, as it did at Lyons, where the train had 
to wait an hour, we had no hesitation in having a look at the 
city and seeking out a vintners where we purchased some bottles 
of excellent claret. These we found much more to our liking 
than cold tea. They may not have been “‘ Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene,”? but they were a welcome addition to our 
commissariat. 

Our journey home was a slow and tedious one. The speed of 
the train was limited to 15 miles an hour, we were told, and the 
stoppages were frequent. Everywhere the tunnels, the bridges 
and stations were guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets, and 
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in the waiting-rooms were beds for the wounded and Red Cross 
nurses in attendance. The fields were deserted except for women 
and old men, and the harvest in many cases seemed neglected. 
There was a stillness and sadness about it all that was impres- 
sive. The sun shone on a fair country, but nothing was in tune 
with its brightness. It was no longer a ‘ gay, sprightly land 
of mirth and social ease,’’ but one in a death struggle against an 
invader. 


Yet our journey through France partook something of the 
character of a royal progress. The people were evidently aware 
of the coming of our train, and at numberless points old men, 
women and children waited to see up pass, and as we did so 
waved flags and handkerchiefs and loudly cheered us. ‘‘ Vive 
l’Angleterre,’”’ ‘‘ Vive 1’Entente Cordiale ’’ were their cries, and 
we responded with ‘‘ Vive la France.’”’ On the platform at 
Lyons Station we had to sing ‘‘ God Save the King,” and they 
helped us, and we as heartily joined with them in ‘‘ The 
Marseillaise.”’ And a like thing happened when we arrived «t 
Paris, 


We did not learn until afterwards that only two days before 
our army had retarded the onslaught of the German army’s 
right wing, and earned fresh laurels by its stubborn rearguard 
fighting at Mons. Small as was our ‘“‘ contemptible little army,” 
the French people appreciated our help, and welcomed with 
hearty god-speed even helpless civilians like ourselves on our 
way home. 


Soon we were on our own shores and could see no change 
from the England we had left. It was difficult to realise that 
we were at war. The roar of London traffic seemed the same as 
we drove from Charing Cross to Euston. The only indications 
of what was happening were the contents bills of the evening 
papers and the red poster on each taxi-cab urging the citizens 
to give their services for king and country. Except for these 
two things we might have thought it was all a bad dream and 
that we had now woke up to pleasant reality. 


We have been many times on the Continent for a short 
holiday, but never before have we stayed longer abroad than we 
wished to do. For the first time we were glad and thankful to 
be again in our own country. 


Mr. J. Lea Axon read the principal paper on ‘‘ Some Recol- 
lections of Belgium.”’ 
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MonbDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1914.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Swann read a short paper, ‘‘ Hidden Knowledge.” 

Mr. JOHN Hi.pitcH read the principal paper on ‘‘ Ono-no- 
Komachi: Japanese Poetess,’? and exhibited a number of 
Japanese prints in illustration of the paper. 





Monpbay, NOVEMBER 16, 1914.—-The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
REVIEW NIGHT. 


The proceedings were opened by Mr. C. T. TALLENT-BATEMAN, 
who read a descriptive sketch entitled ‘‘ Our Show Village and 
its Lake.’? Mr. J. J. Grieave followed with some ‘‘ Lines on a 
Portrait.’”?’ Then Mr, A. HumpuHreys read a delightful account of 
‘* A Day in Connemara.’’ To him succeeded Mr. J. R. Wm11AM- 
son with a poem entitled ‘‘My Lost Felicity.”” Mr. W. D. 
CosLEy read a short ghost story under the title of ‘‘ A Strange 
Coincidence.’? Mr. TINsLEY Pratt contributed new translations 
of ‘“‘ The Marseillaise ’’ and the Belgian national song, ‘‘ The 
Brabancgonne,’’ and gave also an historical account of the words 
and music of the two pieces. A humorous travel sketch entitled 
‘* Angles in Anglesey ’’ was read by Mr. B. A. REDFERN. Mr. 
Wo. BaGsHaw read a translation of a poem by the Belgian poet, 
Verhaeren, together with several sets of original verses, includ- 
ing the two following :— 


ABSENCE. 


I watch the moon ride 

Her course through the blue, 
A cloud comes to hide, 

Yet still she shines through. 


Her visage unseen 
Transfuses with light 

The cloud’s misty screen 
That veils her from sight. 


*Tis absence reveals 

The power of thy sway; 
Thy influence steals 

O’er me day by day. 
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Though parting may cloud 
Thy spirit lights mine; 
And life is endowed 
With radiance benign. 


LE CAP DE QUARANTE ANS. 


Now I am round the cape of forty years, 
A fresh horizon spreads before the view, 

Another coastline with huge cliffs appears, 
And sky and waters wear another hue. 


Point after point the purple headlands loom, 
And stretch away to distance infinite, 

The green waves heave and break with rhythmic boom, 
Curbing the black reefs with their bridles white. 


Winds unremitting press my bark along, 
To that: far line where sea and heavens blend, 
There lies the tragic port where all ships throng, 
Of every voyage the inevitable end. 


Mr. L. C. HartLey contributed an amusing short story, ‘‘ The 
Neophyte -and the High Priest,” also the following double 
rondeau :— 


THERE ARE NO DEAD. 


I. 
There are no Dead! ‘To be is e’er to be, 
And therefore death is not. Eternally 
We live. The fretful hours to which we cling 
Tenaciously are signets of the thing ? 
That we call Life. To be is e’er to be. 


Yea! Surely with my sadden’d eyes I see 
The whiten’d circles and the cypress tree— 
The silent marbles in their haunted ring? 
There are no Dead! 


Thou fool! Fast close the eyes that cannot see! 

Let memory’s hands undo the mystery! 

The air is redolent of early spring, 

And gifts of flowers the happy children bring : 

With them thou art, and they are e’er with thee. 
There are no Dead! 
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Il. 
There are no Dead! Then, let me ne’er refrain 
From sacrifice; for that is ever gain. 
Could I but feel at one with that vast throng 
Of witnesses, then life would be a song 
So full, so rich, that nothing could restrain! 


Then would I often find myself o’erta’en 

By loving whispered counsels that again 

Would give me strength to fight against all wrong. 
There are no Dead! 


Escape it not. There are no Dead! The bane 
Is that all live, and I can ne’er explain 
My acts, and thoughts, and fears, while here among 
The countless souls that understand and long 
To free us, mortal spectres from our pain. 
There are no Dead! 


An original ballad of the war entitled ‘‘ The Trenches at 
Meaux ”’ was read by Mr. D. E. OLIver. 
Mr. J. H. Hosstns read the following travel paper :— 


SOME NOTES ON THE WYE VALLEY. 


From Hereford to Chepstow, which as the crow is supposed 
to fly is some twenty-two miles, but as the Wye flows, now in 
wide graceful loops, now in small crooked bends, seems immeas- 
urably beyond that short stretch, there is scarce an inch of 
ground but has its historic past, or some associations to arrest 
the wayfarer’s interest. Supreme as the valley stands in wealth 
of nature’s bounties, its richness in story and legend is not less 
great. The air itself seems charged with romance—a romance, 
too, that lives to speak of its traditions with its own lips. 

Tintern is in ruins; yet its majestic pillars and stately walls 
suggest something besides decay. One might fancy on a sunny 
afternoon, when its splendid shadows are thrown across the 
close-cropped herbage of the meadows in the midst of which it 
stands—on such an afternoon as that which found us within its 
precincts—one might fancy, I say, as the low murmurs of the 
river come softly across the green, that the old monks are quietly 
chanting their litanies or whispering over their beads. 

Chepstow Castle again, compounded as it is of varying styles 
of different periods, seems yet to stand, as it did in the centuries 
long past, flinging defiance from its lofty perch. Again, how 
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real is the illusion, as one crosses the bridge at Monmouth, that 
one is back again in those amiable middle ages of fair Rosamonds 
and knightly cavaleades—of border raidings and rude feastings 
—of saints’ days riotously kept—of pillage and slaughter near 
at hand; and crusade pilgrimages to raise adventurers willing 
to carry fire and sword to distant lands. 

As we race at full speed limit through the Forest of Dean, 
how incongruous our intrusion seems. For here are stacks of 
wood ready for the charcoal burner; and there, in the heart of 
the forest groves, iron is won, as it was when the conqueror 
sent his agents to survey these parts; and before him when the 
Saxons maintained a precarious footing here; and before them 
when the Roman legions forced the forest dwellers across the 
adjacent marshes into Wales. Then, as we break into the open 
once more, and see the wide spreading Severn, and the fair 
expanse of pastoral country beyond, and we wake to a sense of 
what our own age means to us, how refreshing are the salt-laden 
breezes—how comforting to realise that, though the earth is the 
Lord’s, the fulness thereof belongs to ourselves. 

The Wye Valley, in the part it has played in the past history 
of England and Wales, affords many analogies with that other 
border country between England and Scotland. 

Since the Romans first came it has been the scene of many 
stirring and grim deeds; of racial feuds; of territorial raids and 
vengeful reprisals. Amidst the turmoil the religious orders of 
the Benedictines and Cistercians grew, and flourished, and 
decayed. 

Powerful barons sprang into power, and sank into oblivion. 
Castles and strongholds like Chepstow, Raglan and Goodrich 
reared their dominating towers, flaunted their pretentious 
embattlements, and challenged all intruders for a spell; yet 
now stand slowly crumbling and sadly impotent—their scars 
patched with modern brick and mortar or swathed with ivy, 
their floors carpeted with turf and overspread with weeds. Here 
the analogy with the Scottish Border-land ends; for few bards 
have sung the brave deeds and departed glories of this most 
enchanting of valleys ; and though a mass of details is accessible, 
no body of literature—either in song or story—deals with the 
episodes of its fifteen centuries of crowded history. 

Shelley visited the valley in 1811 and again in 1812; but, 
apart from what has been described as ‘‘some mighty poor 
verse,” the district gained no distinction from his pen. But if 
the Wye failed to inspire Shelley it brought from Wordsworth 
one of the noblest poems in the whole range of English litera- 
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ture. The ‘‘ Lines Written at Tintern ” begin with easy flowing 
verse, and, growing in power and clearness of vision, attain a 
beauty of form and grandeur of feeling which Wordsworth 
seldom reached and never surpassed; they are ‘‘ invulnerable 
and imperishable. They could not be better done.”’ 

The Wye Valley has, from its geographical position alone, 
been the centre of more warlike disturbances than has fallen to 
the lot of so small an area anywhere else in the British Isles, 
and one would expect therefore that the hunter of legends 
would find within its confines ample quarry. From the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century events crowd thickly upon one another. 
Names prominent in English and Welsh history figure often in 
its annals, and fierce quarrels, political treacheries and valorous 
deeds glorify its fair and fertile lands. Yet no Percy has arisen 
to voice its glories; no Scott to conjure into magical life the 
romance of its ancient annals; no Campbell to galvanise with 
the fire of his genius the passions and aspirations that swayed 
its contending factions, and now lie smothered in its dead past. 

Of chroniclers it has no lack, but its Burns or its Moore has 
yet to arise. It was by an accident of circumstances that it 
became identified with the poem by Wordsworth just referred to ; 
for though we possess no other river with the same associations 
and such a wide range of charms, we have many where, with 
equal appropriateness, the lines could, and would, have been 
penned. 

The curious will find interesting references to the district in 
Baring Gould’s book on South Wales, issued in the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nation ’’ series; and in Mr. Hutton’s book of the Wye 
(Methuen & Co.) many points of historic value are dealt with 
in the course of several easy and chatty essays written round 
different centres from Builth, along the valley, to Chepstow. 

Anyone who has visited Goodrich Castle, and taken the round 
under the guidance of the loquacious gentleman who presided 
over the ruins on the occasion of our visit, will long retain 
lively recollections of the part played by the Castle in its prime. 
The stories he related, with an air of absolute belief in them, 
were of the type one expected to hear amidst such surroundings 
—love-lorn ladies, and gallant knights—distressed, and distress- 
ing damsels—doughty deeds, and wily escapades—acts of perfidy 
slowly matured, and retribution swiftly executed—picturesque, 
filibustering rascals carving a way to fortune, and mendicant 
friars and pilgrims begging a meagre subsistence in preference 
to a little wholesome labour on the land. 

The Wye from end to end is an inexhaustible storehouse—or 
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shall we say reservoir—of such tales; some of them mythical 
enough and with nothing beyond a vague local acceptance to 
substantiate them; others with well attested credentials and 
material landmarks to challenge doubt, and place them beyond 
dispute. 

‘*The man of Ross,’ of whose good works the town of Ross 
can show so many instances, and whose good name is cherished 
by all good Ross people, is a fair example of the latter kind, 
but not by any means the only example the district proudly 
and properly—boasts. 

There are other stories—well attested—in which neither Ross 
people nor any other people outside Borneo, or Fiji, or Prussia, 
could decently boast or be proud of. As an example of these, 
and as an instance of how curiously history, as well as repeating, 
sometimes anticipates itself, here is one. When Giraldus went 
through Wales on his crusading mission in the twelfth century 
he made the acquaintance of a certain unworthy—one William 
De Braose. William was a forceful individual who acquired 
distinction for his ‘‘ infamous perfidy ’’’ and foul accomplish- 
ments; but Giraldus treated him with a circumspection that 
William little deserved. Whether this arose from respect of 
William’s power, for he was a man of great influence and some 
terror, or from regard for his piety, we cannot tell. Anyway, 
the Lord De Braose, like a more modern William, was keenly 
conscious of his merits as a divine agent, for whenever he 
performed a particular gruesome deed he took especial pains to 
advertise the fact that it was done “‘ in the Name of the Lord.” 
His secretaries received, over and above their regular stipends, 
a golden penny each as recompense for the additional labour 
involved in adding to his letters the superscription ‘‘ by Divine 
help.” 

‘‘ Welsh Gerald”? has many entertaining things to tell of his 
mission through Wales, and of the traditions, conditions of life, 
and the customs and beliefs of the people of this period, but 
as Gerald touched the Wye Valley only at its upper end the 
course of the stream takes us out of the track of his journey. 

With Geoffrey of Monmouth we come into more intimate 
touch : for though little is known of him beyond his occupying 
the see of St. Asaph about the middle of the 12th century, his is 
the name, perhaps more so than that of Henry V, which stands 
out most prominently in connection with the famous old town 
which stands just inside the angle formed by the Monnow and 
Wye at their confluence. From Geoffrey we glean little of the 
life of his period—we just take our place on his magic carpet 
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and are transported up and down the earth, and to and fro 
through the centuries as though time never had been—or xt 
least never mattered. Geoftrey’s chronicles would form a school 
history that one might tolerate, for there are no dates to 
remember, and it really doesn’t count when this king or queen 
lived or when that event happened. 

This pleasant old gossip, if he gives us little of accurate 
history, provides us with a compendium of legendary lore that 
more than outweigh his historical defections. Saintsbury says 
he was “‘ one of the most superlatively lucky persons in literary 
history ; or an original genius of the greatest mark.’? We incline 
to a belief in the genius of Geoffrey : but now is not the time to 
discuss the problem. Whatever foundation the stories have in 
history they are simple and frank, and bear reading and reading 
again because of the human interest and fine romantic spirit that 
pervades them. 


Mr. Wii.1AmM INGHAM read a number of humorous instances of 
the misuse of words he had come across in his reading; and the 
Rev. A. W. Fox called attention to a new edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.’’ 





Monpay, NOVEMBER 23, 1914.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. HERBERT TAYLOR read a short paper ‘‘ On Poise in Relation 
to the Unknown.”’ 

Mr. W. Nog JOHNSON read the principal paper entitled ‘* Art 
Once More: A Reply to Critics.” 





Monpay, NOVEMBER 30, 1914.—-The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., 1n 
the chair. 

A letter from Samoa, and some leaves plucked from the grave 
of R. L. Stevenson, lent by Mr. C. H. Megson, were exhibited 

Mr. E. E. Minton read the following short paper on 


ART AND WAR. 


When war was declared by our Government four months ago, 
to have affected the smallest interest in the arts would have 
seemed to argue an indifference to one’s country in a degree 
almost inconceivable. It would have seemed like ‘‘ Nero fiddling 
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whilst Rome was burning.’”? And this is not strange when we 
consider how many people there are to whom art is just luxury, 
and like other luxuries it has to be sacrificed when the resources 
of the nation are strained by war. It is assumed that art can 
only flourish when a nation is prosperous and at peace, and 
that no one would have time to think about it at all when men 
are fighting, and the turmoil of battle fills the air. The painter, 
the musician, the poet, the actor—unless young and fit for 
marching—find themselves thrust aside as partial cripples—most 
properly shouldered aside by the tramp of feet and the clatter 
of artillery. Not for them the Great Adventure, not for them 
the crusade for the world’s freedom. It is the common belief 
that the arts must wither in a time of war. In vain we point 
to the witness of history. However the trader might flaunt the 
signal ‘‘ Business as usual,’’ the artist could not echo the vaunt. 
Art retreats to the solitudes of the hills and the waste places, 
and brooding there awaits the lifting of the clouds. 

Yet for the consolation of those imaginative stay-at-homes, 
this company that cannot reach the front, so many of whom 
have given twenty or thirty years to diligent pursuit of what to 
them was their true calling, and who now are heart-sick and 
contemptuous of all their bye-gone years of effort, I say let us 
look back. 

When Xerxes and his Persians retreated in humiliation from 
the shores of Greece they left the ancient city of Athens—ancient 
even in those days—a heap of ruins. But within the thirty years 
which followed the battle of Marathon arose that group of 
buildings upon the hill of the Acropolis which have never been 
surpassed in absolute perfection of beauty. The venerable 
statues lay broken among the fallen columns of the older 
temples, and to the sculptors the years following the Eastern 
invasion brought a chance which their genius grasped with both 
hands. The sculptures of Phidias were wrought when the 
struggle with Persia was scarce ended, and whilst the shadow of 
an even more deadly conflict was darkening the horizon. 

The Renaissance of Italy was born amid the clash of arms, 
and its greatest exponents, Leonardo Da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, were practical soldiers as well as artists. It was during 
the centuries of feud and strife between rival States that Italy 
accumulated those treasures of artistic wealth which have made 
her soil a holy land to all artists for ever. 

The poetry of England took its first great flight during the 
French wars of Edward III; its drama reached its zenith during 
the struggle with Spain; and the establishment of its greatness 
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in art and commerce was contemporary with the titanic conflict, 
lasting a quarter of a century, which ended with the downfall 
of Napoleon. 

Holland emerged from the long and cruel thraldom of the 
Spanish Oppressor to freedom of action and freedom of thought. 
Dutch painting revived immediately upon the departure of the 
invader, and went hand in hind with the rebuilding of ruined 
homes and devastated cities. 

And in their rescued and freed country they found their 
inspiration. In its restricted landscape and homely farms, in 
the snug comfort of village and town, amongst the convenient, 
ever present waterways, they found that which they loved. And 
from their love they perfected their modest art and formed a 
school from which every artistic period since has learnt and 
borrowed. All through that golden age of Dutch art the sword 
was by no means resting in its sheath. ‘‘ The artists were, in 
truth, an important body just then, helping the nation to realise 
the innate beauty of that homely land for which it had fought so 
bravely and was ready to fight again ’’ (Pater). 

These things are witnesses to the contention that the great 
epochs of history reveal to us this truth, that the higher the 
civilisation of the people who fought the greater their achieve- 
ment in the arts, and that they did great things in art even 
while they were at war. 

The question is, Do we look upon art as a mere luxury, as a 
thing that can only be thought on when we are at ease. 

That is the common notion, but to some of us it occurs that 
art is something else than luxury. Therefore it can be the 
expression of a national sentiment, and as much alive and active 
in time of stress and danger as in periods of peace and security. 
No doubt the roar of battle temporarily diverts the mind of the 
nation from artistic questions, but as art—all the arts—are the 
expression of a national sentiment, it follows that they are 
stimulated, as are all other national aspirations. 

The present crisis in our history has called forth a truly 
wonderful output of poetic art. During the four months of war 
not a week has past but has seen verses from many of our finest 
poets in the daily papers and journals. Already the amount of 
really fine poetry inspired by this awful theme would fill a 
goodly volume. It is for the most part poetry written at ‘‘ white 
heat,’”’ as it were, and under the pressure of profound emotion. 

Again, the art of the draughtsman in cartoon and caricature 
has, under the stimulus of war, spoken in its own language cf 
line its messages of poignant intensity. I would refer to the 
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trenchant and powerful cartoons of the American papers such «s 
the ‘‘ New York Sun,”’ our own ‘“‘ Punch,” and the higher class 
of Continental caricaturists. The political cartoons of ‘‘ Punch,’’ 
especially, maintain their high level of draughtsmanship and 
virile quality. 


One effect of war upon art is to help it to shed those “ para- 
saitic trivialities ’? which have grown about it in the times of 
peace, and to strengthen and purify it for the work it has to 
do. In days of ease, art, like all the other national ideas, 
becomes stereotyped and somnolent; it loses its initiative, it is 
thrown back upon itself, and wastes its energies in petty 
squabbles. Now war is a destructive process, bound to be so, 
and among the things which it destroys are the subtleties of 
civilisation. Art is one of these subtleties. Hence one of the 
results of great national crises is the necessity for a reconstruc- 
tion of the edifice. The artist, as a matter of fact, has to begin 
again and build up art once more from its very foundation. 
‘* The rude shock of war makes it suffer, but out of the suffering 
there presently emerges a more manly ideal, and the striving to 
realise this ideal leads to finer and more vital accomplishment ’ 
(Anon.). 


And now let us look forward, All the world mourns the 
destruction of Malines, Termonde, Louvain, Ypres—ay, and a 
hundred lesser tragedies in stone and mortar--remaining for 
ever an ineffacable shame for Germany. But when the Prussian 
brigand has met the Nemesis that awaits all doers of evil, when 
the mouth of hell is closed again, then will come the artists’ 
turn. It has always been so. Havoc and ruin go their way, and 
among the débris of the past gardens of flowers spring up— 
gardens tilled by poets, by the architects, by the painters, by 
the imaginative folk of all kinds. It is the test of our faith. 
The War Lord and his Huns may trample down the art-work 
of the past, but the spirit that created that work rises trium- 
phant from the wreckage. Art is immortal, as is the human 
spirit, and the days are coming when the world’s finest tem- 
peraments will in the fellowship of craftsmen gather themselves 
together, and build the dreams of dead men into finer shape. 
Let them take courage and keep their lamps alight, now, in 
these darkened and mourning days, and know that the pictures 
they paint, the books they write, for the good cheer and 
betterment of men, are amongst the truest and best of the 
nation’s assets, and their value will increase with every day that 
passes under a sky of wrath and flame. 
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Mr. L. Conrap Hart ey read the principal paper on ‘‘ Thomas 
Love Peacock.”’ 





Monpay, DECEMBER 7, 1914.—Mr. J. F. L. CROSLAND was in the 
chair. 
Mr. Jonn Hitpitcu read the following paper on 


THE DRAGON OF CHINA. 


Regarding the origin of the Chinese Dragon there are many 
stories. The central one affirms that on a day in the world’s 
history, further back than any historical documents can convey 
the mind, a woman who was an ordinary mortal gave birth to 
an extraordinary creature which immediately on arrival flew out 
of the house and went off on a tour of inspection over the 
country. 

This infant terrible, which, needless to say, was in the form of 
a dragon, performed these peregrinations daily, only returning 
to the homestead at intervals and staying only sufficiently long 
to enable him to be fed by his mother. 

As the days passed the creature grew, and as he grew in size 
he also grew in ugliness and in terrifying appearance until his 
mother, obeying the promptings of her woman nature, began 
to grow afraid of the unwieldy infant and confided her fears to 
her husband. The husband, recognising himself as the father 
of the monster, and taking into consideration all aspects of the 
question, came to the conclusion that as he had had a share in 
the production of this creature so, also, he would have a share 
in the creature’s destruction. 

The part of the anatomy of the monster upon which the 
perplexed parent had his first design was that not inconsiderable 
portion, the head, and this he decided to lop off at the first 
opportunity. Having got his sword in readiness and concealed 
himself behind a folding door, the anxious parent had only to 
await the return of the dragonet for the carrying out of his 
project. At length, as if in a whirlwind, the creature flew into 
the house, and twisting his tail round a projecting beam he 
swung therefrom, with head bent downwards, and drank his 
mother’s milk. Out in a moment flashed the father’s sword, 
but, falling foul of its mark, the head of the dragonet was not 
cut off. Instead, the wily creature, releasing his tail from the 
beam, twisted it tightly round the body of his father and flew 
away with him over the seas and deposited the guilty parent 
no one knows where, since none ever heard of him again! 
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How the dragonet accounted for the non-return of his parent 
has not been recorded, but as for the dragonet and his mother 
they were both raised to an elevated—almost divine—rank from 
which Time with its ravages has scarcely yet displaced them. 

This story has, of course, a variation as all true stories have. 
One theory has it that the deified being who is regarded as the 
Dragon-mother, and is worshipped in many villages and on 
many headlands along the sea-coast, and especially in a cele- 
brated temple on the West River in the Province of Kwautung, 
was, before the great event of her life, a fisherwoman. One 
day on a bank of the West River she found a huge egg which 
she took home. Later, from the confines of the egg a strange 
creature appeared which became faithfully attached to the old 
woman and went regularly to help her to fish, until the old 
lady in mistake one day chopped off the creature’s tail. Then it 
flew away, and after years of absence returned in the full 
magnificence of a dragon at a psychological moment for render- 
ing much needed help to the old lady. 

The Dragon of China is associated with everything Chinese, 
for it is essentially a national emblem, and both in its ancient 
and modern aspect is more frequently represented than any 
other emblem which carries from the Celestial Land its message 
to other nations. Since Westerners first turned their attention 
to things Chinese there has been much speculation and many 
diverse opinions regarding the zoological identity of the creature 
around which legends play so weirdly. Nor is the fantastic 
story related a moment ago the only one which attributes to 
the dragon a power pertaining to the human, for the Japanese 
have a story to match with the Chinese and assert that once a 
dragon assuming human form became the Princess Toyotama, 
from whom the Mikados are descended. 

The dragon, as you must know, is the chief among the four 
supernatural, or ideal, antediluvian creatures of China, and this 
colossal wriggler stands for a genus of which there are several 
species or varieties. 

Bakin, a celebrated Japanese author, and a friend of the artist 
Hokusai, writes in his important work, the ‘‘ Hakkenden ”’: 


There are many kinds of dragons, such as the violet, the yellow, 
the green, the red, the white, the black, and the flying dragon. 
Some are scaly, some horned, some without horns. When the white 
dragon breathes, the breath of its lungs goes into the earth and turns 
to gold. When the violet dragon spits, the spittle becomes balls of 
pure crystal, of which gems and caskets are made. One kind of 
dragon has nine colours on its body, and another can see everything 
within a hundred ri; another has immense treasures of every sort; 
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another delights to kill human beings. The water-dragon causes 

floods of rain; when it is sick the rain has a fishy smell. The fire- 

dragon is only seven feet long, but its body is of flame. The dragons 
are all very lustful, and approach beasts of every sort. The fruit 

of a union of one of these monsters with a cow is the k’i-lin; with a 

swine, an elephant ; and with a mare, a steed of the finest breed. 

You might be interested in hearing something about the size 
of these strange creatures, but this is somewhat of an elusive 
problem, the dragon having in its make-up a good deal of 
elasticity which allows it, according to a writer of the 7th 
Century B.c., “‘ to become at will reduced to the size of a silk- 
worm or swollen till it fills the space of heaven and earth. it 
desires to mount and it rises until it affronts the clouds—to 
sink and it descends until hidden below the fountains of the 
deep.’’ No man yet has ever seen a dragon and lived to tell the 
tale—the sight means instant death—-but as to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed, and one never knows how soon the unexpected 
may happen, I feel that in justice to my readers I must say 
that the dragon has a deer’s horns, a horse’s head, eyes like 
those of a devil, a neck like that of a snake, a belly like that 
of a red worm, scales like those of a fish, claws like a hawk’s, 
paws like a tiger’s and ears like a cow’s. Sometimes on each 
of its four limbs there are four claws, sometimes five. On each 
side of its mouth are whiskers which can be whisked with 
alacrity, and its voice has been likened to the beating cf 
thunderous gongs. Upon closer acquaintance with the dragon it 
is found that the scales on the throat, for some mystical reason, 
are reversed, and that under its chin is a bright pearl, known 
as the gem of omnipotence. On the top of its head there is a 
foot rule or Poh-shan, without which it would puzzle even the 
ingenuity of the dragon to ascend the skies. 

The existence of this creature, which is embalmed in Chinese 
literature, and appears on the page of ancient history, is most 
thoroughly believed in by the Chinese, and though the dragons 
are too august to show themselves ordinarily to the profane eyes 
of man, yet that does not go to prove that they have not an 
existence in their palatial mansions of the celestial spheres. 
Nor are these worthy animals few in number, since at every 
parturition (says Bakin) the female dragon brings forth nine 
young. Of this number each dragon bears a varying charac- 
teristic : the first sings and likes all harmonious sounds, hence 
there are bells of dragon form; the second likes musical 
instruments, hence such instruments have dragon ornamenta- 
tion; the third is addicted to drink, and consequently goblets 
and cups bear dragon representation; the fourth is enamoured 
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of dangerous places, steep cliffs, etc., and therefore dragons are 
placed on towers, gables, etc.; the fifth loves to annihilate life, 
and his image is traced in gold on the blade of treasured swords. 
The sixth is a patron of letters, and he is represented on the 
covers of literary works; the seventh is renowned for his power 
of hearing, therefore he is placed where evil tongues cannot 
reach him; the eighth is a lover of ease, and in his image easy 
chairs are carved. The ninth glories in carrying burdens, 
therefore the feet of tables, stoves, etc., are carved to represent 
this dragon’s feet. 

But according to the Chinese there are four kinds of dragons, 
which are enumerated in solemn order as proving their belief 
in these mythical monsters. There is the celestial dragon which 
guards the mansions of the gods and supports them so as they 
do not fall; the spiritual dragon, which causes the winds to 
blow and produces rain; the dragon of earth, which marks out 
the courses of rivers and streams; and the dragon of the hidden 
treasure, which watches over the wealth concealed from mortals. 

There are also said to be four dragon kings which have rule 
over the four seas which form the border of the habitable earth. 
Of these the most honoured of the tribe is the Yellow Dragon 
from the legend that tells that 3,000 years B.c. a priest standing 
one day on the banks of a river in Honau Province saw a dragon 
with such markings on its back as led the priest to evolve the 
system of writing therefrom. 

But whence arose the idea of the dragon—this creature born 
of mists and waters, symbol of the fluid power of the spirit? 

How comes it to be so largely and comprehensively associated 
with the Celestial Land where men listen to the premonitions of 
Heaven through the revelations of Nature and see in their 
Sovereign the Son of Heaven, the Dragon-faced Emperor, whose 
throne is the dragon-seat, whose actions are spoken of as 
the dragon’s flight, and whose children are termed the dragon’s 
seed. 

We have our own story of St. George and his encounter with 
a dragon, and in centuries long since past, when the Atlantic 
Ocean was the pathway of the conquering Danes, the device at 
the bow of their ships was a dragon’s head. And does not some 
of our own folk-lore tell of the existence of dragons in certain 
of our English counties ? 

But what was the origin of dragon mythology as we see its 
evidence in China, where a dragon on a triangular piece of cloth 
became the national flag? It were vain to attempt to pierce the 
mind of the man whose hand traced the first crude drawing cf 
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a dragon on a Chinese bronze. What thoughts governed his 
action and whence came the stream of his desire? Traces of 
such drawings of dragons from periods 1,000, 2,000, and even 
3,000 years B.C., have been found, and probably if the arrow of 
discovery could be shot further still into the heart of the middle 
kingdom still earlier examples would be found ; for the mythical 
history of China can be safely carried back to 5,000 years B.C. 

It is, I think, almost certain that the worship of serpents had 
a large share in the foundation of dragon mythology in China, 
for whether the race who pitched their tents upon the banks of 
the Yellow River strayed thither from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, or from the plain of Euphrates, they, like the ancient 
Egyptians and Hebrews, were probably not more slow in 
seeking something to worship than they were in obeying the 
commercial instinct which set up their systems of barter. 

Now as to the zoological identity of the dragon the theories 
which have been accepted by some at least of the most earnest 
students of the subject are that it is based on fossilized remains, 
or represents the memory of some pre-historic monster; that it 
has no prototype in nature but is merely an imaginary creature ; 
that it has been borrowed from foreign mythology; and last, 
and most likely, that it is nothing else than a modified form of 
the alligator found to the present day in the River Yangtse. 

Of course there are other dragons besides such as these I have 
described to you, of which however I will mention but one, viz., 
the one-legged dragon which belonged to ancient China and 
which has somehow been replaced by creatures having wings. 
It was the one-legged dragons which were first thought to be 
the cause of wind and rain, but gradually other dragons came 
to typify ‘“‘ spring, rain, and flood,’”’ and as the Chinese were an 
agricultural people it was probable they thus realised that the 
dragon to them was a creature of paramount importance. Hence 
their adoption of its image as the Imperial emblem—the emblem 
of Imperial power set up for centuries and only to be torn down 
and stopped in its flight by the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty and the setters up of the Republic of China. 


Mr. D. E. OLiver read the principal paper on “ August 
Strindberg.”’ 





MonpDAy, DECEMBER 14, 1914.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. W. D. Cosiey read a short impression entitled ‘‘ The Man 
in the Street.” 
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Mr. C. T. TALLENT-BATEMAN read the principal paper on ‘‘ The 
Soliloquies of Shakespeare.” In illustration of the paper a 
number of excerpts were recited by Messrs. J. Spence Hodgson, 
Samuel Grundy, J. B. Fullerton, and the reader of the paper. 





CHRISTMAS SUPPER 


Monpay, DECEMBER 21, 1914.—The annual Christmas Supper, 
held on this evening, in the Large Hall of the Grand Hotel, 
brought the first half of the Session to a close. The Rev. A. W. 
Fox, M.A., presided over a gathering of members and friends, 
which, probably owing to the war, was much smaller than has 
been the case for some years past. Under the able direction of 
Mr. Ryder Boys the customary ceremonies were observed. 
During the Supper a number of boy choristers gave a selection 
of Yuletide carols in the gallery. Mr. Walter Emsley represented 
Father Christmas and sang his song, ‘‘ Here’s to his Health!” 
After Supper Mr. John Angell proposed the principal toast, 
‘‘The Club and its President,’’ to which Mr. Fox responded cn 
behalf of Mr. Milner, whose illness prevented him from being 
present. The toast of ‘‘ The Guests ”’ was felicitously proposed 
by Mr, J. Redfearn Williamson, and replied to by Mr. Maxwell 
Reekie. Songs and recitations were given at intervals during 
the evening by members of the Club and others. 

Mr. Fox recited the following original 


“ADDRESS TO FATHER CHRISTMAS, 1914.” 


We bid thee loving welcome, jocund wight :— 
Thou fillest wintry hearts with cheering light ; 
Thou movest sorrow-laden souls to mirth, 
Renewest year by year the youth of earth. 

Stirred by thine inspiration, round thy tree, 
The tongues of children shrill melodiously ; 
Their wreathéd smiles, their sparkling eyes betray 
Their thrilling gladness on thy happy day. 

We are no longer children, riper years 
Mingle with joy a thousand cares and fears ; 

Still ’neath life’s growing load ’tis passing sweet 
With childhood’s heart-whole innocence to greet 
The dawn, when carol-singers round the door 
Repeat the blessed angels’ song of yore, 
That o’er Judea’s starlit hills rang clear 
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To wond’ring shepherds’ deep-enraptured ear :— 
‘* Glory to God the heavenly spaces fill, 
Peace upon earth to men of gentle will!” 

We gather here, friends of one heart and mind, 

Whom mutual aims each to the other bind. 

Loved absent ones with ghostly footsteps steal 

To take their places at our festal meal : 

Some are by sickness’ shadow overcast, 

Some to “‘ the land of light ’”? in peace have passed. 
Thou joinest all in one; the true, the dear, 
Absent, or present, enter with thee here. 

Thou comest, ’mid the cannon’s far-off roar, 
Where freedom’s conflict swells from shore to shore; 
Thou comest, bearing to us joy and peace, 

High hopes, glad hearts, good will that ne’er may cease ; 
Thou comest year by year, diverse, the same, 

With ringing voice, blithe glance, and burly frame; 
Thou comest ever old, yet ever young, 

Thy heart to life’s harmonious music strung. 

Cares, fears, and doubts before thy presence flee, 
All hail, Old Christmas, thrice all hail to thee! 


The following account of the Christmas Supper appeared in 
the Manchester City News on December 26th, 1914 :— 

With old-time music and observances the Manchester Literary 
Club held its Christmas Supper at the Grand Hotel on Monday 
evening. The attendance of members was not so large as usual, 
and the absence, through illness, of the President (Mr. George 
Milner) imparted a sense of regret. We believe that this was 
the first Christmas Supper of the Club that Mr. Milner had 
missed since he became president thirty-five years ago. His 
familiar place as Chief of the Feast was taken by the Rev. A. W. 
Fox, one of the vice-presidents, and he discharged his duties 
with a genial wit which assisted materially to dispel the shadow 
under which the proceedings began. 

The supper room was once again decorated with mistletoe and 
holly, and a Christmas tree, glittering with coloured lamps and 
tinsel, was fixed in the gallery, where a choir of boys from St. 
Ann’s Church, under the lead of Mr. Barlow Maude, sang 
sweetly a number of carols, what time the company below 
partook of the seasonable dishes. Before the feast began the 
Master of the Revels entered the room, and in robust, ringing 
voice announced that ‘‘the guisers are at hand,’’ and the Chief 
of the Feast, in reply, having ‘‘ bid their presence here,” a 
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quaintly-garbed procession duly appeared singing ‘‘ Caput apri 
defero,”’ in praise of the lordly dish ‘‘ The Boar’s Head,’’ which 
was borne aloft. After the supper the Master of the Revels once 
more arrived to herald the coming of Father Christmas and his 
train of courtiers, singers, and minstrels. They came, with the 
Jester hard on their heels, telling, in song, the ‘‘ good old story 
of the First Nowell.’”’ The Chief of the Feast warmly welcomed, 
in verse, Father Christmas. The verses, written by Mr. Fox 
himself, were heard for the first time at these gatherings. 


Father Christmas having replied, also in verse, burst into 
full-throated song, ‘‘ Here’s to His Health.”? This was followed 
by the singing of ‘‘A Jolly Wassail Bowl,” by Mr. J. H. Hobbins, 
the whole company joining in the chorus with rousing effect. 
Mr. Walter Emsley was Father Christmas, Mr. Willie Stark 
the Jester, Mr. W. R. Credland the Chief Cook, Mr. Thomas 
Derby the Usher, and Mr. Ryder Boys the Master of the Revels. 
The remainder of the evening, apart from two or three speeches, 
was devoted to songs, recitations, readings, and story-telling. 
There was, appropriately enough, a strong patriotic flavour 
about many of the items, and one of them prompted a member 
to propose the toast of ‘‘Admiral Jellicoe and the Navy,’’ which 
was enthusiastically honoured with the chorus of ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.”” The contributors to what was a very enjoyable 
programme included, besides those already mentioned, Coun- 
cillor Todd (Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Art 
Gallery Committee), Mr. Willie Stark, Mr. Morden Lowe, and 
Mr. Harry Beauprez, singers; Mr. J. F. L. Crosland, and Mr. 
D. E. Oliver, who recited; Mr. J. Redfearn Williamson, who 
read an original poem in patriotic vein, and Mr. R. Herle 
Nicholson, who told stories. Mr. James Lowe accompanied the 
singers on the piano. 


MEMBERS OF THE OLD DAYS. 


Mr. John Angell, who is ninety years of age, but looked and 
spoke like a man much younger, proposed the toast ‘‘ The 
Manchester Literary Club and its President.’”? He recalled the 
early days of the club, which, he remarked, grew up ‘‘ Topsy- 
like.’’ It had its origin, really, in the Clarence Hotel, Spring 
Gardens, on a site now covered by the Post Office. At this 
hotel a number of men, with affinities, at the end of their 
business days, more particularly on Tuesdays and Fridays, used 
to sit around a certain table and hold certain kinds of con- 
versation. These conversations were, generally, of a more or 
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less intellectual character. First, however, they referred to 
business, and then they grew into discussions of a philosophical 
and literary spirit. Among the first of these men was A. G. 
Henderson. He was a most modest yet fascinating man, 
particularly good at philosphical inquiry, and he translated from 
the German Kant’s philosophy, as it appeared in Bohn’s series. 
Henderson was also a most divine player on the flute. Another 
man who sat round the green baize table in the Clarence Hotel 
was William Percy—he was called ‘‘ Northumberland ”’ then. 
He was noted for his brusqueness and geniality of manner, and 
to hear him sing ‘‘ Allen-a-dale’’’ and other songs was equal to 
spending a day in the country. Among others was Edwin 
Waugh, some of whose characteristics were sketched by Mr. 
Angell. Alluding to Waugh’s singing, he said he had no voice, 
but he had a peculiar quality of crooning out his songs, 
especially those of a pathetic character, which no musician 
seemed to possess. When he sang ‘‘ Come whoam to thi childer 
and me,”’ half his audience would be in tears, so moving was his 
quality, Another character was Morgan Brierley. Like many 
of us he had his little prejudices, and one was his strong belief 
that he was a meteorologist. He was continually writing to the 
papers describing the kind of weather we were going to have 
next spring. Well, of course, everything came wrong, but it 
made no difference to him. He simply seemed to think the 
Clerk of the Weather had gone wrong. (Laughter.) Another 
name was George Evans, honorary secretary of the club a great 
many years ago. He was a distinguished elocutionist, and those 
who ever heard him read from Dickens, or Tennyson’s 
‘‘ Northern Farmer,’’ would not fail to recollect his power as an 
elocutionist. Then there was Charlie Hardwick, a very highly- 
informed man. Edwin Waugh and he were great personal 
friends. They used, when visiting one another, to sleep together, 
with the result that neither of them slept at all, so much did 
they talk. (Laughter.) Referring sympathetically to the absence 
of Mr. George Milner, their president, Mr. Angell said that Mr. 
Milner had laboured most affectionately and laboriously in the 
interests of the club, and its prestige was to a large extent due 
to his work. His labours had excited feelings not merely »f 
respect and admiration, but also of love and affection. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. A. W. Fox responded to the toast. The Club, he 
observed, had still strength and vitality. The members met to 
discuss literature and art, but they also met because they were 
fond of one another and were good friends. 
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Mr. J. Redfearn Williamson gave the toast ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ 
and this was acknowledged by Mr. W. Maxwell Reekie. 





MonDAY, JANUARY 4, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN and Mr. B. A. REDFERN spoke with much 
feeling on the death of Mr. Geo. Milner, President of the Club, 
and it was resolved that a message of condolence and sympathy 
should be sent to the relatives of Mr. Milner. 

Mr. B. A. REDFERN read a note on the folk-sayings ‘‘ A 
Skyreburn Warning,”’ located in Galloway, and a ‘‘ Scarborough 
Warning,’’ and enquired as to any connection between them. 

Mr. W. R. CREDLAND read a short paper containing ‘‘ Some 
Reminiscences of Lancashire Authors.”’ 

Mr. THomAs Derby read the principal paper on ‘“‘ Sailors’ 
Chanties,’’ which he illustrated by singing a selection of them. 





MonpbAay, JANUARY 11, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
Mr. J. H. Hospins read the following short paper :— 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


At this agreeable season of the year it is pleasant to look back 
on the good things we have done, and reflect upon their 
widespread influences. It is still pleasanter to look back and 
reflect upon the good things our friends might have done had 
they been moved by impulses as generous as our own. 

Thoughtful people, like ourselves, will not, however, be 
content with looking back. Pleasant as that occupation may be, 
it is not so engaging as looking forward. The penetration of 
the future is the thing. We know the things that have been— 
let us familiarise ourselves with the things that are going to be. 
Now of all the arts that of prophecy is at once the most ancient 
and universal, Its operations are without limits, but, unlike 
the lawyer’s offer of settlement, rarely without prejudice. It 
affects the simple and the profound quite impartially—learned 
and unlearned, old and young, rich and poor, wise and foolish, 
weak and strong pay tribute to its spell. It touches all depart- 
ments of human interest—from the weather that is likely to 
prevail to-morrow and the day after to our future state, from 
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the chances of a racehorse to the destiny of a nation. Sometimes 
it is cheering, like the rainbow and the scent of an old garden 
and the laughter of children; sometimes depressing, like the 
patronage of superior people. Taken in reasonable doses it is a 
tonic; but one may easily take too much until it becomes a 
habit that is an affliction to oneself and an infliction upon 
one’s friends—like the drink habit or the Bernard Shaw habit. 

We sneer at those nations of antiquity which raised the art to 
a department of state, and surreptitiously consult some obscure 
crystal gazer or horoscope pedlar to disclose the secret of our 
fate. We pay extravagant fees for omens that are worse than 
worthless, and despise the obvious ones that stare us plainly in 
the face, and may be had without even the asking. 

No art commands greater deference with less reason. It is not 
what the prophet knows that counts, but what the people think 
he knows. For these and other less obvious reasons we have 
compiled a model calendar of the new year, which will, we hope, 
explain to the uninitiated how the art may be safely practised, 
and how everybody may forecast his own and the future cf 
everybody else. At the same time we would warn you that 
simple people should not adventure into these regions—if they 
value their simplicity. Our almanack is unique. All others 
are bound by the planetary orbits, occultations, and such 
old-fashioned devices. Ours is unbound, which allows a freedom 
of treatment hitherto unheard of. This enables us to offer our 
readers unusual privileges. We are prepared to arrange special 
portents, omens, conjunctions, interjections, etc., upon payment 
of five years’ subscriptions in advance. On the other hand, 
those whose subscriptions have been overlooked should take 
warning. It is obvious if we can arrange that things shall 
work to your advantage we shall find it equally simple to arrange 
them to produce less welcome results. 

The year will open, as usual, with January, which will begin 
operations on the first. Those born on the 13th, 17th or 29th 
should be careful, Sinister conjunctions threaten. They must 
avoid stray banana skins, falling slates, open drains, vehicles 
travelling beyond the speed limit, or things likely to disturb 
their equilibrium. This warning applies with equal force to 
those born on any of the remaining days of this eventful month. 
Readers with a taste for literature should make the most of 
themselves this month. ‘‘ They may,” as our yuletide ditty so 
pleasantly reminds us, ‘“ never have the chance again.” Owing 
to our telescope being laid up temporarily we are unable to make 
further disclosures by its agency for this month ; but our expert 
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hieroglyphist has undertaken to fill the gap with a chart that 
will be found both pictorial and suggestive. The uncertain 
object in the right top corner is a bag of gold. We have 
complained to the artist, but he assures us that uncertainty is 
the main characteristic of a bag of gold, and as the picture cf 
the future will concern itself with essentials, he considers this 
feature a signal triumph of art. This is a warning which those 
who can interpret the sign aright should take. If they cannot 
they should interview the artist—we cannot help them, Venus, 
you will notice, is in the ascendant. You could notice it equally 
well without the help of the chart if you rose at a reasonable 
hour in the morning. The canons of the new art would be 
outraged if she didn’t appear all over the picture; and the other 
canons might be outraged if she appeared in her conventional 
manner. So the artist scores another success by presenting her 
—wearing a detached look. There are subtle things hinted at 
here which the wise should ponder over. If they will do so 
further explanation will be unnecessary. 

The thing that looks like a candle snuffer is a suggestion. 
The suggestion is similar in design and in action to the candle 
snuffer, and that’s why it resembles it. Let us dwell upon this 
a moment—two moments, The candle snuffer, if you ever 
thought of it at all, you have thought of with contempt. But 
every humble little candle snuffer has its purpose, which is 
more than some of us can claim, indeed it has a two-fold purpose 
—it conserves the candle’s illuminating power, and checks any 
inclination on the part of the candle to make itself unpleasant 
when it is no longer needed. The ‘‘ suggestion,” carried out on 
a large enough scale, might find a useful place in council and 
other chambers, where the illuminating capacity of the human 
brain is so apt to run to waste. Supposing—it is putting a 
great strain upon your credulity—but supposing it should 
happen that some hypothetical but enthusiastic person of the 
future should come down, on some hypothetical occasion, and 
insist upon filling the gaps in our neglected education, say, in 
regard to the influence of the Chinese upon Russian art, or the 
influence of the Russians upon Chinese manners, or ‘‘ the place 
of the sonnet in literature—and that of the sonneteer outside,” 
or the relation and relentless lengths which love passages, 
passages of passion, remorse, grief, hope, despair—running right 
through the gamut of the emotions—and other labyrinthine 
passages go in the works of one William Shakespeare : suppose 
this, I say—if by an effort of imagination you are able to do so. 
How useful this suggestion would become. With one of these 
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simple contrivances suspended by a chain above the rostrum we 
could signify to our friends, when we considered our education 
complete, by adopting this quite novel method of putting the 
tin hat on them. 

February : For this month the planetary portents are more 
portentous than usual. Strange things will happen. People will 
suffer from frostbite—if they hang about the North Pole; and 
from sunstroke—if they lie long on the equator. They may lie 
on any other thing with safety—if they can do it without 
detection. 

Sensational reports will appear in the Press early—and also 
late—this month, and many people will, speaking figuratively, 
lose their heads. This means good business for the Press. We 
should like to predict a different consequence of the Press 
sensations, such as the loss of a few heads, speaking literally, 
amongst the Press. This would mean good business for the 
people. 

Those born on the first and last days of this month are 
especially fortunate. They will escape the dangers threatening 
the people whose birthdays fall in January and March. 

March: Hares will be plentiful—in those parts where they 
abound. In these districts they will abound with their cus- 
tomary abundance. This prolific topic suggests a new line cf 
investigation for the curious literary person with a philosophic 
bent : What made the March hare mad? As a counter-irritant 
to Hamlet and Shaw, and Brassbound and Bacon, it offers many 
promising features. 

There will be a vesuviation of Vesuvius this month, circum- 
stances being opportune, and William the Super Hun 
permitting. 

News will come from Japan of much import to those interested 
in bamboo. Shipments of ice from the Baltic are likely to 
disturb the market in the home-grown article, and the Govern- 
ment must look out. Water melons will be scarce, and financial 
affairs will require attention. In this case the Government had 
better look in. 

April: Sensible people will abstain from being born on the 
first. Really, wise people will abstain altogether from being 
born. They will thus gain the goodwill of Mr. Attkins, and 
save themselves, and more especially their friends, from wishing 
later that they never had been born. 

Our chart for April is remarkable. It would be equally 
remarkable if it were for any other month. It is done in the 
best futurist style. In fact it is the last word of that school— 
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we hope. The artist says it is symbolic, but that seems a small 
excuse for it. He also says it was inspired by an old Egyptian 
mosaic. Scrooge, you remember, tried to blame the ghost on a 
bit of undigested meat. Mr. Smithies falls back on a poor 
Egyptian who can’t defend himself. Its Japanese influence is 
evident—its connection with our subject is not, and so it will be 
necessary to say a word or two about it. : 

The stately dame who dominates the canvas should be care- 
fully noted. She is one of the eternal verities, and emphasises 
not only the past but the future of the feminine element in the 
cosmic scheme—which sounds like Carlyle, but isn’t a bit. That 
the feminine element has its place we do not doubt, but the 
oracle hints that there’s going to be trouble in keeping it there. 
You will notice, as the picture grows on you, how the figure 
seems to stride across the canvas. How she tramples underfoot 

nay actually employs for purposes of locomotion—the most 
cherished objects of the sterner sex. How with a supreme con- 
tempt she brushes aside all question of her purpose. How 
regardless of the fact that that same sterner sex turns with 
nearly one accord its back upon her she decides to “‘ carry on.” 

‘* Will the time come,”’ the artist seems to ask himself, ‘‘when, 
seeking fresh fields for her activities, she will invade the portals 
of the Club?” If it does we tremble for our fate—we tremble 
twice for the fate of our Edgar. Looking at the picture in 
detail, however, we find much to inspire us with hope. The 
mysterious receptacle in the top left corner provides food for 
speculation. It looks empty, but is full of significance—not to 
mention sundry sonnets, Its fulness of significance leads us to 
hope that the whereabouts of the long lost club library will be 
revealed, and that the rumour that it has been distrained upon 
for rent, and sent along with the secretary’s minute book to 
Potsdam will be shown to be false. 

The object at the back of the gentleman in a state of semi- 
occultation is not a nimbus, but the more mundane, and much 
more homely, fireplace, from which you will see that there will 
be a warm spot for him—sometimes in our chimney corner, and 
always in our hearts, The architectural pile hints that the 
infirmary site shall no longer remain the sight it is, whilst the 
attenuated exchequer will command attention. Our foreign 
relations will come under review in a series of short and long 
communications, and our domestic affairs will be firmly handled 
—in the secretary’s report. Other features we might refer to. 
Some of the old familiar ones are absent; may they cheer and 
warm with their sunny beams the hearts they will greet in their 
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new sphere, as they cheered and warmed those that grew to love 
them in the old. Yes, some of the old features are absent, but 
others remain to face the future with cheerful confidence—to 
inoculate with that cheerful confidence their younger confreres. 
So that for the future as in the past we shall continue ‘‘ looking 
forward.” 


Mr. J. SMitTuH1Es exhibited and described two coloured cartoons 
in illustration of the paper. 

The Rev. A. W. Fox read the principal paper under the title 
‘* Puffs from My Pipe: III, Arthur Clement Hilton.” 





Monpay, JANUARY 18, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
Mr. B. A. REDFERN read the following short paper :— 


MAROONED IN MARDALE. 


Had we been gay and festive bricklayers whose “boss ’’ had 
a time contract on hand, the conditions prevailing on that 
Monday morning in Mardale would have been ideal for the little 
jeude ‘‘ spree’’* we had on the occasion. Sallies from, or 
retreats into, the ‘‘ Dun Bull” between or through frequent 
showers, were the chief occupations of some six out of our party 
of fourteeen; five held the inn smoke-room, and the remaining 
three went up Naddle Fells on scout duty. And of these 
skirmishers it may be said in parenthesis that ‘‘ Soldiers Three ” 
at the front could not on starting have shown more spirit, but 
that on their return they had none left, either in their flasks 
or their philosophy. 

We were temporarily Ladysmithed in one of—if not the— 
most remote, lonely, and inaccessible vales of our island, walled 
in by mountains on three sides, and with only rough roads over 
difficult hills for the line of retreat on the fourth. We were, 
however, well provisioned, had stores of ammunition, and 
awaited, with the calm dignity and courage of our race the 
relieving force of two wagons, four horses, and two men, which 
was timed to arrive at 2p.m. Favourable circumstances for a 
display of ‘‘ Everyman in his Humour,” and they did not fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. They have many moods 


* By the bye, it has been remarked that it could not be a jeudi spree, 
since it took place on Monday,—not Thursday. 
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and tenses, conjugations and declensions, and they are apt, on 
occasion, to indulge in all proper parts of speech, notably 
adjectives and interjections. The dish of humour served up by 
them is appetising enough, as a whole, but some of its condi- 
ments, or other components, when taken separately or too 
copiously are less agreeable. The writer could—but only at the 
risk of his life—point out the respective representations, say, of 
ginger, sugar, vinegar, oil, pepper, cayenne, mustard, and 
Worst o’ Sauce among ’em, but as this would involve the absence 
of salt from the next compound he refrains. Amongst the 
entrées at this annual feast of reason there may be found potted 
shrimp, dressed crab, filleted sole, and candied peel, not to 
speak of more substantial confections, and it is pleasant to record 
that no great harm has yet resulted from their appearance in 
the menu. 

With a general uniformity there is much individual variety of 
humour in these autumn tramps. Possibly the line of jest most 
in vogue with them lies in the direction of avoiding their 
common foe, the long suffering and magnanimous Greengorse 
who is the postmaster and ‘‘ Greatheart ” of these pilgrims. A 
most remarkable moral obliquity and mental vapidity mark the 
proceedings when the ‘‘man with the bag’’—as they irreverently 
call him—asks them to ‘settle up.’’ Some of the feeblest 
jokelets, hardy perennials—survivors of the Heptarchy and the 
Hegira—make their unblushing appearance, as thus: ‘ Will 
any gentleman, or even this ‘ bagman,’ kindly explain how and 
why he procures, and it is credibly said pays for, a new rig-out 
each year in October?’”’ Or: ‘‘I see the auditor has the inn’s 
best room allotted to him again. Corruption, I call it.’? Or 
again: ‘“‘O! look here! come now! what’s this entry? ‘ Gratui- 
ties, 6d.’ We’ve had no gratuities. Nary grat.’ Or this, from 
the cashier of a shipping firm: ‘“‘ Certainly not! We’ve never 
had a statement yet. Call again on the last Friday like other 
people.’”? These and other such banalities are usually received 
with acceptance by all except the ‘“‘ beggar’’ with the bag. 
But there is also a fair proportion of unconscious humourists in 
the party. Of such is the one who having modelled and perfected 
himself on certain ‘‘ archangels’ of various and even rival 
brands, can yet ‘‘ suffer gladly ’’ even the most ordinary mortals 
if they can only say ‘‘ shibboleth’’ as he says it. There are 
also the burly, stolid, matter-of-fact Saxon, known as “ Anak,”’ 
who can only find in the mightiest forest king ‘‘a heck of a 
lot o’ clog soles ’’; and the big lad enthusiast of middle age— 
and medizeval tastes—who finds books in stones, inscriptions on 
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tubbing posts, tongues in tins, and sermons on moderation in 
teetotal intemperance, much to our delight and improvement. 
Nor must I forget the dainty Daedalion—‘‘ the mildest manner’d 
man that ever cut a throat,’ or painted a landscape—who ever 
and anon, with charming innocence, lays a lighted bombshell 
on the table when things are going on too harmoniously. 

There was a good fire in the smoke-room of the ‘‘ Dun Bull,” 
but Anak discovered that there was a better one in the great 
kitchen, and he soon, as is usual with him, ingratiated himself 
so well with the staff of the inn as to be on the most familiar 
terms with them, especially the handmaidens. The chatter and 
the laughter going on in that quarter presently brought thither 
the host and hostess who, having come to scold, remained to 
take part in the fun, Greengorse, somewhat jealous of Anak’s 
popularity, and fearful that the meal in preparation might be 
delayed or spoilt, went to expostulate with him, but finding a 
seat in the ingle nook thought better of it and sat down thereon, 
hoping to keep Anak in awe with his best eye. 

Other shocked and disapproving men of ‘‘ Ours ”’ dribbled in 
and ‘‘ inspanned ”’ there at intervals until our C.O. (Melbrook, 
to wit), having discovered the desertions from the smoke-room, 
despatched an “‘ Aide’ to the kitchen with picket powers, but 
he was so long in returning that our Adjutant-General, Roland, 
at last went in person to break up the kitchen laager. ‘‘ When 
Roland to the dark tower came,’’ that is, when he arrived at 
the wide walled-in chimney place in which we were assembled, 
Anak trembled ostentatiously all over his huge person, as he 
ever did in that dread presence, meekly doffed the cap and 
pinafore which he had assumed, gently but firmly placed Roland 
in the seat of honour on the hob, and then, as he said, 
“surrendering to brute force,’? was marched off under strong 
escort to the smoke-room, where he was sternly admonished by 
the C.O. 

Shortly afterwards it was discovered that the rain had ‘‘ gone 
off”? (only temporarily as it proved), and most of us turned out 
for an inspection of the yards and crofts of the inn. A fox 
which had been caught at ‘‘ Smo’ Watter ’’ during the preceding 
week was shown to us in the “‘ bawks ”’ over the cow-house, and 
the shy timid creature, which would not meet our gaze, seemed 
quite incapable of the atrocities laid to his charge by the 
hen-wife. 

Two or three of our elders, who had been at Mardale on the 
1875 Excursion, twenty-five years previously, sought to find 
the moss-covered stable in which our self-elected guide usually 
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slept for two nights of a weekly holiday. He was an inhabitant 
of Kentmere, some five miles distant, who was accustomed to 
cross the Nan Bield Pass after receiving his wages on Saturday 
for the purpose of ‘‘ spreeing ’’ Sunday and Monday in seclusion 
at the ‘‘ Dun Bull.’’ He had joined us on our leaving the inn on 
that Monday morning of September, 1875, in a seemingly sober 
condition, but, strange to say, though he carried not, nor 
obtained any strong drink in the meantime, when we reached 
the top of the pass at midday he had all the signs of advanced 
intoxication, When we reached the obscure inn at Kentmere, 
which has since become famous as the one the question of whose 
licence gave rise to the important Sharpe v. Wakefield decision 
in liquor legislation, the man had become once more sober, and 
when we left him he was walking off with the steady step of a 
dalesman to his work in the quarry. , 

The old stable at Mardale had disappeared, and we found that 
a new parsonage had been built on its site. Crossing the bridge 
over the beck—now a greatly swollen torrent—we strolled on to 
the church, which had a special interest for some of us as being 
the scene of a story told by our friend, the Rev. Robert Lamb, 
in his ‘‘ Free Thoughts by A Manchester Man,’ published in 
1855. He says :— 


In the fastnesses of the Lakeland, Arcadia still lingers. No 
policeman has made love to the rustic daughters of the old world 
homesteads, no postman has penetrated these frowning passes. These 
mountains of granite mock the railway engineer, and no monarchical 
George Hudson has bound these rocks and fells in his iron girdle. 
An energetic clerical friend of ours 15 years ago (1840) being on tour 
in this district was requested to take Sunday duty in the humble 
chapel of the Dale in which he found himself. 

“Ye need na’ gang intil t’ pulpit,” said the old clerk; “ oor parson 
aye bides i’t’ desk for his sarmon.” Our friend, seeing that the old 
fellow was very anxious on the point, consented, with some little 
surprise, to stay below. Nothing remarkable occurred during the 
prayers, and when the rustic choir ceased, our friend began his 
discourse. All went well for a time, and warming up gradually, he 
kept up an increasing battery on the old Bible. But he noted that 
each thump was followed by a strange rustling noise, at first 
subdued, then distinct, presently alarming, till when arrived at his 
“thirdly,” having given a specially emphatic knock on the desk, he 
heard an angry and prolonged hiss within an inch of his ear, and a 
great grey goose with flapping wings was giving him her opinion 
of his sermon, of which the fourthly, fifthly, and finally were never 
reached by the outraged orator. “ Lor’ a mercy, Lor’ a mercy,” said 
the old clerk, “what a peltin’ an’ a thumpin’ ye do mak’. Ye’ve 
riven t’ aul Bible i’ tow, an’ ye’ve scaured t’ best auld sittin’ goose 
i? Mardale parish.” 


Well, there were the old pulpit and reading desk to see, and 
doubtless we might have seen “t’ auld Bible’? had we asked 
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for it. There had been a break in the heavy and hurrying 
clouds during our short excursion to the church, and the sun 
had shone brilliantly during the few minutes we had spent in 
looking over the inscriptions on the simple tablets in the little 
God’s Acre of the dale. But when arrived, on our attempted 
return to the inn, at a corner of the road which was almost 
within a stone’s throw of the hostel porch, we were stayed for 
several minutes by a torrential shower under the shelter of a 
great chestnut. And it was during those few minutes that we 
received the most abiding impression of the remoteness, the 
solitariness, and the simple grandeur of Mardale. The eternal 
hills seemed to be approaching, pressing us in on every side, 
their crests dimly visible through the million threaded veil cf 
falling rain. In this aspect they were so darkly mysterious, so 
threatening, so majestic, that a momentary chill as of awe fell 
upon us, and we remained silent. But lo! there gradually came 
a white light upon the watery ruts and the road pools, and then 
on the reaches of the winding river, leaving other things still 
black for a second or two. Then with a sudden sun-burst the 
various greens of the valley gladdened our eyes, and anon the 
tints of autumn, lemon, saffron, olive, purple and gold flashed 
or glided out in succession upon us as the clouds opened out 
and floated or melted away. We had come from Eblis into 
Eden, and had just burst into raptures of speech when we were 
brought back into the common world again by hearing a sound 
which, beginning as that of a timbrel, ended in rolling thunder. 
It was the music of the luncheon gong. 


Mr. L. ConrAD HartLky read the principal paper on “‘ Francis 
Thompson.”’ 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1915.—-The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
Mr. W. D. Cosiey read the following short paper : 


SOLDIERS THREE. 


I. CORPORAL ‘ JOCK.” 

At the temporary Convalescent Home, and over a wide sur- 

rounding area, he was known as “‘ Jock,’’ his Belgian names 

being beyond the linguistic powers of his fellows, mostly 
wounded British Tommies. 

He was a little man, not much over five feet tall, with 
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bristling coal-black hair like a blacking-brush, coffee-brown 
complexion, gleaming white teeth, and the merriest pair of 
twinkling eyes that ever man was blessed withal. His right 
arm was tightly strapped to his side by means of many white 
bandages. 

He was the life and soul of the place, and his infectious 
gaiety and merry impudence had even been known to overcome 
the matron when that stately dame had discovered him, warm 
and snug, by the fireside in the forbidden kitchen, surrounded 
by a laughing group of maids and nurses. He escaped with 
nothing more than an admonitory head shake; had it been any 
other than ‘‘ Jock ’’ he would have been ignominiously cast 
forth, with threats of dire penalties if found there again. 

His favourite post in the afternoon was just outside the great 
iron front gates. There he was usually to be found, the centre 
of a joyous group, chattering away volubly in what he called 
English, which as a matter of plain fact was more than half 
very idiomatic and very slangy French. One or two portly 
members of the City Constabulary usually found it not incom- 
patible with the proper performance of their duties to linger 
there for an hour or so, 

My first meeting with ‘‘ Jock’ nearly resulted in disaster. 
He had commandeered the bicycle of the butcher-boy who 
attended to the carnal needs of the Home, and with that youth 
perched on the step behind was steering with his left hand an 
erratic course along the high road. We nearly collided, in fact 
it was hard to avoid doing anything else, but with an exultant 
whoop he passed me by, and making a mighty swerve dashed 
through the gateway. Unfortunately, he ran into the pet dog of 
the establishment, and but for the surprisingly rapid action of 
the attendant police the damaged arm would have suffered. As 
it was he was clasped to the ample official bosom and set gently 
on terra-firma amid the delighted yells of the battered warriors. 

A few days later I met ‘Jock’ again. The November 
afternoon was closing in with a depressing drizzle of rain, but I 
found him sitting disconsolately by the gates, and gradually I 
learned his story. With a truly Gallic shrug of disdain for such 
wooden ideas of humour, he told me that someone had placed in 
his bed a beetle made of glass and procurable for one penny. 
He treated this with silent contempt, and the joke fell flat and 
was forgotten. A few days later they had got through half the 
morning’s porridge when ‘ Jock ’”’ started to his feet, and, 
doubtless with a facial expression and dramtic art far beyond 
the power of his rivals, he displayed a cockroach in his half 
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consumed portion. The thought of the juices of that succulent 
insect mingling in their food proved too much even for the rabid 
appetites of convalescent Tommies. 

A deputation of four with Jock and his exhibit penetrated to 
the kitchen and interviewed the matron. 

Unfortunately, this touched the lady’s honour. Gallons of 
liquid, pounds of solid disinfectant had been used on that 
immaculate mansion; it had been scoured from cellar to attic. 

In the meantime one of the nurses had lifted up the errant 
insect and cleansed it, A few whispered words to the matron and 
the deputation left with another sort of insect in its ear, and 
Master ‘“‘ Jock,” after a few weighty words of reproof, was taken 
by the ear and led forth and forbidden the kitchen for three 
whole days. 

But a merry twinkle from under the dripping cap proved that 
the unrepentant rascal knew only too well that he had a warm 
corner in the matronly heart, and I doubt not the next morning 
found him in his usual corner by the fire. 

Several weeks passed, and the next time I saw the Home it 
looked forlorn and miserable. A couple of bandaged Tommies 
kicked their heels disconsolately at the gates. The weeping 
trees, the half-drowned sparrows, and the sodden grass gave the 
place an air of desolation. The whole atmosphere of the Home 
had changed. ‘‘ Jock ’”’ was almost recovered and had gone South 
to be ready for the front once more. 

To some heroic souls it is given to clench the teeth with grim 
determination to achieve the almost impossible, but to few 
indeed is it given to lose home and country, to risk life and 
limb, and come through the cataclysm with unconquered gaiety. 
If among the troops tramping behind their heroic king and 
leader there are many like Corporal ‘‘ Jock,” then indeed does 
he need neither shining armour nor the mightiest weapons the 
mind of man can conceive, for after all man is greater than his 
handiwork, and death is not defeat. 


II. PRIVATE ’ORROCKS. 

** Morning, Sir.” 

It is not at all usual for strangers to address one another thus 
on the early morning business trains out of Victoria, and I 
looked up from my paper wondering who it could be. A big 
hulking fellow in khaki was entering the carriage. He sat down, 
and proceeded to mop a heated brow. ‘‘ Law! I have got a 
head on me! Had a skinful last night, an’ t’ missis wouldn't 
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even stand tuppence for a gill this morning. Mind if I smoke, 
Sir?’’ He produced a half-consumed cigarette. 

‘‘ Going to Bury ?”’ I asked. 

‘“ Yes, I want the Barracks right enough. Is it far?” 

‘“‘ About nine miles by rail,’ I replied. ‘I can’t say how 
far by road.” 

There was something very radically wrong with the newcomer 
in his worn khaki and heavy uncleaned boots—a mixture of 
bravado and shame, and he was obviously dying to talk. 

“Oh! I’m going to Bury all right; going to get my discharge. 
Came up from Corford Camp yesterday, nineteen of us. Public 
doesn’t know all that goes on. Why, the’re killing men, killing 
’em by the dozen; working ’em nine and ten hours a day they 
are; and then they brings you a ruddy tater in a teacup and a 
bit o’ meat size o’ that ’’ (measuring off an inch or so on a 
grimy forefinger). 

** And so I says, ‘ Is that a meal for a man?’ And the 2nd 
lieutenant he sends for t’ sergeant and here I am. Lieutenant, 
mind you! Me that had been five years in th’ Indian Army 
before he was breeched, not to mention years in th’ Naval 
Reserve. Ne’er mind, I’ll be in me “ civies ”’ in half an hour, 
thank heaven !”’ 

(I had better remark here that the gentleman’s conversation 
could be condensed to about one-third of its original compass, 
and lose nothing in the process but emphasis. I have taken the 
liberty of so condensing.) 

‘‘ Nine miles, is it, you say, and they had the bloomin’ nerve 
to say I must walk it. So I went to th’ recruitin’ office where 
I’d signed on a month ago and saw old Ginger Whiskers there 

‘* He looks at me papers, and then he looks at me over ft’ top 
of his specs. ‘ Oh! it’s like that is it?’ says he, ‘ what’s the 
trouble?’ 

‘* © Scoff,’ says I.” 

I asked what skoff was. 

‘* Well! food mostly,’ was the reply, ‘“‘ and (after a pause) 
beer.” 

I saw visions and prospects opening wide far beyond the 
bill-of-fare discussion. 

*‘ Old Ginger Whiskers he gives me a single to Bury and says 
a walk back will do me good and give me an appetite.” 

A dapper youngster in his first uniform and swagger cane 
proudly promenaded one of the platforms at the next stop. We 
both watched the young fellow in silence, regretting perhaps 
the days that are no more. 
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** An officer ?”’ I asked. 

“No! ’Tillery, and good Lord! they’re asking for men!”’ and 
he glanced from the trim young figure outside to his own burly 
untidy form. 

““T suppose you’ve got a job to go back to,’’ I said at last. 
‘“ What were you in private life ?’’ 

“Well, my name’s ’Orrocks. I’m a stoker on th’ Orange 
Prince I am, took th’ Leinsters and th’ Munsters across th’ 
Ditch we did, with a submarine bobbing up now and then on 
each side. Was on th’ Manchester Spinner before that,’’ and he 
rolled up his sleeves to display some clever tattooing. 

‘So you’ll not get a smack at the Germans after all,’’ said 
I, as I prepared to get out at Radcliffe. 

A stream of volcanic profanity, large and copious! torrential! ! 
overwhelming!!! burst forth. I could make nothing of it 
except that Private ’Orrocks was very much dissatisfied with 
something or somebody, and fearing it might possibly be with 
me I alighted hurriedly. 


III. TROOPER NAB. 

I had been out on Cockey Moor, that wild desolate stretch of 
country lying between Bury and Bolton. Bleak as the place 
usually is, it was to-day looking its best in the watery October 
sunshine. Not so very long ago it was a somewhat out of the 
way spot, but now the electric cars run to the ‘‘ Three Arrows,”’ 
though at wide intervals. A car came up as I arrived, but as 
I knew it would not return for some time I sat down on the 
low stone wall by the roadside and began to read. 

‘‘ Ever see one of these, Sir?’’ The driver of the car had 
approached unheard and was holding out for my inspection a 
heavily varnished document of some kind. On examination this 
proved to be a first class discharge from the United States Army. 

‘ T’ve got another here,’’ he said, and produced a paper which 
I found was a discharge from the British Army. ‘‘ And I’ve got 
something else here worth all the lot put together.”? With that 
he drew out a piece of notepaper, soiled and creased with many 
foldings. It was dated many years ago from an address «t 
Clifton, near Bristol, and read simply: ‘‘I have pleasure in 
testifying that Trooper Nab is reliable.—Lieut. O’Neill, 24th 
Coy., Imp. Yeomanry, South Africa.” 

It would be difficult to say more in fewer words, and most of 
us would be satisfied if as much could be said of us, so wondering 
whence came such a gift of laconic expression I asked, ‘‘ How 
old was the lieutenant.”’ 
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‘Oh! about twenty-two or twenty-three maybe—bit of a lad, 
but 1 wish I knew where the young beggar was and I’d be off 
and a lot of other chaps too,’ forgetting obviously that the 
“‘ young beggar’”’ might now be a stout major and father of a 
family. 

Scenting the chance of a yarn, I asked what sort of a time had 
he had in South Africa. 

With a smile he sat down by my side and began. Few soldiers 
can describe efficiently the scenes through which they pass. 
Is it not on record that the friends who gathered round a hero 
of Ceesar’s Camp got little more out of him than that it was 
*“a rotten job, there was no tobacco”’? But luckily Trooper 
Nab was the rare exception, and as the low soft voice drawled 
on the soiled, untidy moor faded away, and I saw before me the 
wide, rolling Veldt stretching to the distant horizon. There was 
not a sign of life in all that vast scene. Yet stay, did not that 
black speck move, away there to the north? No! and in any 
case it had disappeared. But yes! there it was again, slowly 
but surely growing larger, until it was plainly a British Tommy, 
dirty and ragged, plodding wearily southward. His cap was 
gone, but his rifle was slung, muzzle up, over his leit shoulder, 
and any Manchester man would have recognised the blood- 
stained bandage on his right ankle as a piece of Oxford shirting 
that had seen better days. Painfully and laboriously he was 
following a faint track, if track it was, and not merely the 
marks of a few army wagons. It was evident he could go little 
further, and seeing a small hollow near the summit of a kopje 
he turned off the track, curled himself up by the side of his 
rifle, and in spite of his throbbing ankle soon sank ‘into the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. He awoke in the grey dawn, stiff 
with the bitter cold. Stretching himself and threshing his arms 
to restore the circulation, he eased his damaged ankle, took a 
reef in his belt, and was preparing to make a start when his 
attention was attracted by a faint sound. Staring intently into 
the distance he presently made out the forms of three horsemen, 
rifle on back, jogging quietly through the morning mist, and 
evidently following the faint track. 

Trooper Nab was under no illusion, he had a very shrewd 
idea of what he might expect if he fell into the hands of the 
advancing riders. He stooped quickly and made for his hollow, 
and was soon lying full length squinting along the barrel of his 
rifle. He felt better—much better, for he had one or two little 
scores to settle. 

He had been seen he knew, and whatever slight doubt there 
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was disappeared when one of the three dismounted and let drive 
a shot in his direction. He lay perfectly still, and again came 
the faint sound of a shot, and a little cloud of dust flew into the 
air not many feet away. Then he fired, and the horseman on 
his left slid quietly out of his saddle and lay still. 

The other two seized the fallen man’s horse and fled rapidly 
down the way by which they had come. Trooper Nab rose 
stiffly to his feet. He was quite aware that it was unhealthy 
where he was, and that it behoved him either to travel far and 
fast or to seek cover of some kind. But the first was impossible, 
and where was cover to be found in a district bald as the palm 
of your hand ? 

After a time it occurred to him to have a look at his fallen 
foe, and painfully he made his way to where the man lay in a 
heap as he had fallen. 

Without a qualm Trooper Nab “ went through ”’ the dead 
man. Food there was none, but a huge flask of spirits, a few 
cigars and matches, and the rifle and belt he promptly annexed, 
then returning to his former post he made himself as com- 
fortable as possible, took a pull at the flask, and settled down to 
his first smoke for days. He kept a bright look-out in all 
directions save the one from which his morning friends had 
appeared—he had not been through the mill for nothing—and 
presently he found what he sought. There were six of them 
this time. He continued to smoke contentedly, watching them 
dispassionately as they made their arrangements. One rode 
away to the right, another to the left, and the remainder 
dismounted. He laid the two rifles handy, each with its available 
ammunition. The stock of his own rifle was badly scratched, 
and he felt very annoyed at the discovery. Then there was a 
crack and a bullet sang past. Looking up he found he was being 
very scientifically stalked by his four friends in front. Trooper 
Nab had not been the crack shot of 24 Company for nothing. 
Patiently he lay while minute after minute rolled by, till at last 
a cautious head was raised above one of the distant kopjes, and 
he fired. He staved off defeat by constant watchfulness and some 
really fine shooting till he had but one cartridge left. 

What damage he had done he did not know, but he badly 
wanted information. Dazed by the heat of the blazing sun, 
pain, and want of food, he staggered to his feet and limped 
slowly in the direction of the enemy. 

Climbing to the top of one of the small hillocks he came 
suddenly upon three crawling figures. All four fired together, 
and Trooper Nab looked down vacantly at a rapidly growing 
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“‘ splodge ”’ on his left leg. ‘‘ Stopped that one all right,’’ said 
he. At the same moment there came the sound of a shot away 
to the right, and Trooper Nab collapsed like a house of cards. 


The drawling voice ceased abruptly, and coming back with a 
start I looked at the man sitting by my side with added respect. 

*‘T suppose you’d like to be off again?” I said at last. 

**T offered two months ago, Sir. Passed the doctor and all, 
and they told me to stand by. Not heard anything more yet.’’ 

So Trooper Nab is still standing by, and in the meantime 
continues to drive a tram on the Bolton Road. 


Mr, J. E. PHYTHIAN read the principal paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Italian Jottings.’’ It was illustrated by manuscript note-books, 
and other documents, and the display of engravings and several 
original drawings. 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1915.—Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Geo. S. LANCASHIRE read a short paper entitled “A 
Moroccan Sketch.” 

Mr. Wiu1Am BaGcsvaw read an impression of “ Whitby.” 

Mr. J. R. Wiiiiamson read a short paper under the title, 
‘‘German Barons and People.” 

Mr. Laurence Clay read the principal paper on ‘“‘ The Impress 
of Victorian Literature.” 





Monpay, FEBRUARY 8, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. E. E. MINTON read a short paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
the Drama.”’ 

Mr. LIONEL BircH read a war ballad, ‘‘ The Menace.’’ 

Mr. EpGar ATTKINns read the principal paper on Thorold’s 
‘‘ Life of Henry Labouchere.”’ 





Monpay, FEBRUARY 15, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 
GEORGE MILNER NIGHT. 


The evening was devoted to the commemoration of the late 
Mr. George Milner, President of the Club. Books, photographs, 
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engravings and other objects of personal interest connected with 
Mr. Milner were exhibited by several members. 

The Rey. A, W. Fox opened the proceedings in a brief speech, 
and also read an ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ Sonnet. 

Mr. J. CUMING WALTERs read a short paper, ‘“‘ George Milner— 
The Last Decade.” 

Mr. W. NOEL JOHNSON read a contribution, ‘‘ Some Reminis- 
cences of George Milner.” 

Mr. WILLIAM BAGSHAW related ‘‘ My First Meeting with Mr. 
Milner.”’ 

Mr. J. H. Hossins read ‘‘ Some Personal Impressions of 
George Milner.’’ 

Mr. A. H. M. Gow contributed a short paper dealing with his 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Milner. 

Mr. ABRAHAM STANSFIELD made a speech marked by eloquence 
and fine feeling. Mr. ALBERT NICHOLSON also made a short 
speech. 

Commemorative poems were contributed by Mr. W. R. 
CREDLAND and Mr. Sim SCHOFIELD. One of Mr. Milner’s songs 
was sung by Mr. THomas Derby, and readings of Mr. Milner’s 
poems were given by Mr. RoBERT PEEL and Mr. B. A. REDFERN. 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. JosepH Hurst read a short paper on “ Isaac Richardson, 
the Hooley Hill Poet.’ 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITEHEAD drew attention to a recently pub- 
lished translation of Cardinal Mercier’s ‘‘ Pastoral,’’ and read 
some extracts therefrom. 

Mr. WALTER EMSLEY read the principal paper on ‘‘ Hubert 
Herkomer : Artist.’’ 





Monpay, Marcu 1, 1915.—Mr. B. A. REDFERN in the chair. 
Mr. Wii1AM WHITEHEAD read a short paper embodying 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 


Among the wise sayings of our ancestors there is none, I 
think, which has been more abused and perverted than the 
dictum that ‘‘the boy is father of the man.’’ This has been 
twisted to mean that he represents a preliminary stage, a 
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preparation for a superior being to follow called—Man. ‘That the 
boy has an active, self-sufficing being of his own is lost sight 
of. His power of observation is acute, his imagination at its 
highest, and his capacity for new and unprejudiced ideas are 
far greater than in the man. Hence these brief impressions of 
Russia as I knew it years ago. 

One summer morning I astonished my fellows at a Manchester 
school by the information that I was going to Russia. I felt of 
considerable importance at the time, and they were ready to take 
me at my own valuation, Should I have to start from Liverpool ? 
No, I gravely informed them. Hull was the port for the Baltic. 
In due course the whole family was entrained. Hull was at 
last reached. We embarked on the good ship ‘“‘ Emperor ”’ for 
Kronstad. After about a week we reached that port, where we 
changed into a smaller ship for St. Petersburg. Here I received 
the first glimpse of things Russian that awakened my wonder. 
This was the costume of some men on the quay, which consisted 
of breeches, top boots, broad peak cap and a shirt conspicuous 
by coming out of the waistcoat and hanging down like a kilt. 
Some fancy embroidery over the laps lent piquancy to the 
picture. A journey of about twenty miles up the river landed 
us in St. Petersburg, and we drove to an English hotel recom- 
mended by some friends at home, from which we derived the 
moral never to go to an English hotel when abroad. The charges 
were higher than the best Russian hotels, the food was bad, the 
guests were noisy and objectionable, and the landlord dishonest. 
We drove round the town and saw the sights, but beyond the 
fact that the sensation of driving on the wooden pavement of 
the wide streets was very pleasant, and that it was a beautiful 
place, no strong impression remains. The same may be said of 
Moscow, where the magnificent churches, with their semi- 
Oriental appearance, struck me most. Towns, in those days, 
had not half the attraction for me that the country possessed. 
When we finally left the railway, and the journey had to be 
finished by cart, then the real pleasure began. The conveyance 
had some of the appearance of a carriage, but the complete 
absence of springs differentiated it completely. It was filled 
with straw, and we all sat in it as ina nest. Three horses 
abreast were harnessed to it, the middle one with the peculiar 
wooden bow over its head, on which hung a good sized bell. 
Other smaller bells were hung round the others, and when we 
started it was a triumph. Away we scurried at a good trot, 
sometimes at a gallop when we came to a bit of good road, at 
other times bumping away over roots of trees, or dumping over 
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quagmires, The roads were not ideal, but the scenery was 
ample compensation. Golden cornfields decked with red poppies 
and blue cornflowers; gently undulating pasturse rich with 
marguerites and other wild flowers ; smooth-flowing rivers, many 
of which had to be forded; picturesque mills and cottages; and 
then, suddenly, a plunge into the gloomy shade of an extensive 
pine forest. Occasionally we passed through long extents of 
burnt woods, some of the trees still smoking, the result of forest 
fires. But the last village is finally past, and we arrived at our 
destination, Our jingling approach brought out our friends and 
relations to greet us, and now began a two years’ sojourn in 
Russia. 

Like most others, our house was built of logwood, each 
square being laid on the preceding like a succession of Oxford 
frames. Moss is put between the interstices, and the inside 
lathed and plastered. A good-sized hall connected the back and 
front door, and in winter a large fire on each side warmed every 
room by means of hot air arrangements. The kitchen was 
constructed like that of the Russian peasants, the chief feature 
being the enormous oven, over which was a hot chamber, used 
as a sweating bath when wanted. Ovdokia, our servant, made 
use of both according to her requirements. She was a kind- 
hearted soul, but somewhat short of temper, which, however, we 
forgave when, in her milder moods, she told us fairy tales. I 
wish I could recollect some of them in extenso, for they were 
very humorous, with a national flavour of their own. The hero 
was almost invariably the Durak, or fool of the family, whose 
adventures always bring him to a happy ending. 

The Russian peasant is, as a rule, a hard-working, long- 
suffering, humorous specimen of humanity, and until recently a 
hard-drinking one in the bargain. But Vasili, our man, was an 
exception as regards work, which was the reason that instead 
of being employed regularly at a trade he did odd jobs for a 
small consideration, such as bringing the water from the stream 
in a water cart, cutting wood, looking after the horse, and so 
on, But he was a real lover of children and nature, and would 
work as hard as anyone if it did not involve useful labour. 
With an axe, the universal tool of his country, he could make 
almost anything, and well I remember the beautiful crossbow he 
made with this implement alone. Fishing with line and nets 
he excelled in, and was withal of such a kindly nature that all 
loved him, except his wife, who considered him a durak. Many 
a cold, wintry night have we seen him driven home by her with 
the aid of a thick piece of wood lest he should fall asleep by the 
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wayside and never rise again. There was a spot about a mile 
from the village marked by an old withered oak, which over- 
shadowed three parallel earthen mounds, covered in the spring 
time with sweet-scented wild violets. These were the graves of 
three roisterers who were caught by a similar fate and frozen to 
death. They were buried where they were found, no hallowed 
ground receiving them. Axe marks were on the oak, and the 
legend ran that no man could fell it, and that whoever tried 
would die a violent death. The last who made the attempt was 
an Englishman, and he was suffocated by gas shortly afterwards. 

To be driven by Vasili to market on Sundays, and return with 
the cart full of the week’s provisions, was a treat. But it was 
still better to have him driving us toa picnic. The woods were 
plentifully supplied with mushrooms; wild strawberries and 
raspberries were abundant, and lilies of the valley and other 
flowers flourished in great profusion. The inhabitants of the 
different villages vied with each other in giving us hospitality. 
Fresh eggs, tea, white and black bread were freely given to us, 
and any payment was invariably declined. One of the elders 
once accepted a cigar, but not knowing exactly what to do with 
it he cut it up and smoked it in his pipe. However poor a 
peasant’s house may be, it has always its copper somavar for 
making tea, which is drunk in a glass without milk, no sugar 
being put in, but little bits are nibbled after every cup. Perhaps 
this way it goes farther. 

3ut it is not only to strangers that the Russians are kind. 
They help each other like true brothers. When it happens that 
a village is burnt down—a not uncommon occurrence since all 
the houses are of wood, and provision for fire extinction quite 
neglected—the women and children are billeted among the 
neighbouring villages and the men go altogether from place to 
place collecting funds to rebuild. Such a procession once passed 
our door, and we were pleased to hear that they had almost 
accomplished their object. 

Religious festivals are a source of great enjoyment, especially 
at Christmas and Easter. At the former season parties of 
workmen would pay us visits and entertain us with their songs 
and national dances. Music is not the forte of the Russian 
countryman. It is monotonous, weird, and melancholy. A 
concertina or two accompanied the visitors, and to this they 
danced in opposite couples in the way you have seen them on 
the stage. A bit of pantomime followed, the chief part being 
taken by a “ bear,” that is, by a man with his shoub turned 
hair outwards and his face covered with a handkerchief. At 
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Eastertide each visitor brings a couple of variously coloured 
eggs, some of them with artistic designs. Of course cakes and 
vodka are placed on the table, which are a graceful return for 
entertainment and good wishes. Although we were not of the 
orthodox church, the popes (or priests) did not refrain from 
coming and blessing us all, men, houses and cattle. 

In this present cold and trying weather it is some consolation 
to know that our allies, even dressed in their usual costume, 
must be warm and comfortable. The poorer class during the 
short summer are clad principally in cotton garments. But if 
their other raiment is flimsy, their boots cannot be surpassed 
by any in the world. They are made of the well-tanned Russian 
leather, the familiar scent of which distinguishes from all other 
leathers. One might expect in these out of the way places to 
find them of the rough and ready sort, but as a matter of fact 
they are most elegantly shaped and are perfectly waterproof. 
In winter, during the hard frost, these are changed for stiff felt 
ones, made all of one piece, and when put on in the morning 
nicely warmed feel grateful and comforting. The overcoat, 
called a shoub, is made entirely of sheepskin, with the fleece 
worn inside. A fur cap, with protection for the ears, completes 
the costume, and nothing could be more efficacious against the 
inclement weather, 

In diet the Russian is sparing, but likes a good feast now and 
then, especially at Easter after the forty days fast, which he 
keeps most religiously. In drink he was rather free, vodka being 
his chief temptation, but quas, a kind of beer made with hops, 
is much used and enjoyed and is only slightly intoxicating. 
Against the popular notion that the Russian is not fond of 
cleanliness we must put to his credit the love he has for his 
warm bath, which he cherishes as much as the Englishman. 
Every village with sufficient population to keep it going pos- 
sesses a bath-house. In winter time one receives something of a 
shock going from an atmosphere which freezes the river thick 
enough for horses to cross with safety into a hot steaming room 
which sets one into a violent perspiration immediately upon 
entering. There is much reciprocal rubbing and throwing of 
hot and cold water, but you come out refreshed and feeling 
endowed with a new life. I have no recollection of anyone 
ever catching cold through it. 

To bring these short desultory remarks to a close, I may say 
that I lived among these simple; unassuming people for the 
space of two years, and that the one great impression they have 
left upon me through life is that the Russian peasant is one of 
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the finest fellows in the world. Devoid of all cruelty, industrious, 
thrifty, and apt at learning. When once education and good 
government have been established in Russia, the peasant will 
take a prominent part in the march of real civilisation. 


Mr. SIM SCHOFIELD read the following paper on 
ELIJAH RIDINGS : A FAILSWORTH POET. 


Failsworth has always been noted for its love of music and 
poetry, and there are few places in Lancashire that have pro- 
duced so many local poets. First and foremost we have our 
revered and renowned author, Ben Brierley. Then we have Ned 
Wright, John Ridings, Sam Collins, and Elijah Ridings, and a 
number of others. Perhaps it may be that the occupation of the 
residents in the old days, that of hand-loom weaving, lent itself 
to the pursuit of poetry and kindred arts. Having handled the 
“picking peg”’ myself, I can bear testimony to the truth of 
the statement made, for I have composed many verses myself 
whilst plying the picking peg. If good old Sam Bamford were 
living he would, I feel sure, bear out my statement. The sturdy 
hand-loom weaver could not only follow his healthy employment, 
but at the same time he could soar in the realms of poesy and 
think out many social problems. Without in any way touching 
upon party politics, I may truthfully say that the craft of 
hand-loom weaving has supplied the ranks of the reformers with 
many sturdy veterans. I could also name many musicians who 
have sprung from the weavers’ ranks. But, alas, hand-loom 
weaving is fast dying out, and, with the decline of this healthy 
occupation, there seems to be a decline in the love for the fine 
arts. I can remember the time when it was the custom of the 
hand-loom weaver to follow the hounds in the morning and 
pursue his trade by night. But those days are now past, and 
the power-loom and modern mill life have taken the place. 
Still, we must not complain, but meekly submit to the changes 
and the onward march of manufacturing progress. If we did not 
keep pace with the times other people in other lands would, 
and we should be left behind in the battle of life. Having said 
this much let me now turn my attention to the subject of my 
paper—Elijah Ridings. Our author was born on the 27th of 
November, 1802, in a cottage known as ‘‘ The Hollow,”’ in the 
township of Failsworth. The name of this place has now died 
out, and I have had some difficulty in trying to locate it. I 
am inclined to think that ‘‘ The Hollow ”’ was at the bottom of 
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Short Road, leading into the Old Road, and that the house in 
which Ridings was born was one of the old ones standing back 
at the bottom of Old Road, known by some as “‘ Th’ Ottell.” 
I believe it was the ivy-covered house since occupied by the 
Beard family. The parents of Elijah were James and Nancy 
Ridings, who were silk-weavers, and had a family of fifteen 
children, of whom Elijah was the tenth. We have still in 
Failsworth a number of people bearing the name of Ridings, 
and I believe they are off-spring of the same family as Elijah. 
By way of diversion let me here relate a story about the Ridings 
family, A Manchester manufacturing friend of mine, some 
time since, told me he had a workman in his employ named 
Ridings, and that an advertisement had appeared in the Press 
asking for some descendant of the late Elijah Ridings, with a 
view to the ownership of some property. This workman, 
thinking he was one of the descendants and entitled to the said 
property, asked my manufacturing friend for leave of absence 
for a day in order that he might look after his supposed interest. 
Listening to the story of the family history of his workman, and 
concluding there was nothing in it, my friend hit upon this to 
shake him off what he thought would be a wild goose chase. 
“Do you know,” said he to the workman, ‘ that the man you 
are enquiring about was hanged?” ‘If that was the case,” 
said the workman, ‘‘I am bothering no more about the matter.” 
By this means he kept him at his work, and thus saved him a 
day’s wages. 

Elijah was three years of age before he could walk, owing to 
debility of the lower part of the vertebral column. A wayfarer, 
who had been in the army, calling at the house of his parents 
in his capacity of hawking toys and smallwares, after some 
conversation on the weakness of their child, suggested a simple, 
natural, and effectual remedy, notwithstanding the case had 
baffled the professional skill of the neighbourhood. He advised 
the father to collect the requisite number of common black snails 
out of the adjacent garden and meadows, sprinkle a quantity of 
salt on them, and put them into a bag to liquify under the 
powerful action of the meridian sun, This process, simple as 
it may seem, produced an oil peculiarly medicinal, which 
dropped from the bag into an earthen vessel, and with which 
the loins of the little patient were well rubbed every morning 
during the period of cure with the warm maternal hand. When 
the wayfarer called again in about three weeks he found his 
patient tolerably agile and able to walk about the house. Our 
author was removed from school at a very early period to wind 
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bobbins for his brothers and sisters employed at the silk loom. 
His father being the most effective choral vocalist of his own 
time was often visited by members of the musical profession, 
and who frequently witnessed the boyish recitations of Elijah, 
he having committed to memory Milton’s ‘‘ Morning Hymn,” 
Akenside’s ‘‘ Pleasures arising from a cultivated imagination,” 
and similar pieces. Such were his early mental tendencies. On 
the removal of the family to Newton Heath, Elijah stayed at 
the farnihouse of Hardman Fold, Failsworth, a few weeks and 
assisted in the harvest. 

Elijah Ridings now became a teacher in the Sunday School 
attached to St. George’s Church, Oldham Road, Manchester; at 
thirteen shillings a quarter, and from this school library he 
first obtained acquaintance with Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress," 
‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ being furnished him by the conductor of 
the school, Mr. Samuel Blomeley. His ardent and ever active 
mind was thus directed to a course of reading which was 
continuously carried forward and proved in the end exceedingly 
conducive to the attainment of a considerable knowledge of 
native and translated literature. Some time after this period he 
joined the school library belonging to the Unitarian Chapel, Dob 
Lane, Failsworth, when history, travels, etc., became his chief 
reading. In 1819 he attended a political meeting at Stockport. 
This was the memorable and never to be forgotten year of the 
massacre at Peterloo in Manchester, and Elijah was appointed 
leader of the section of Parliamentary reformers of Newton 
Heath and Miles Platting. My own father was present at 
Peterloo, and had he now been living could probably have told 
something about young Ridings, who was then not quite 
seventeen years of age. The peaceable intention of the reformers 
may be gathered from their selecting a mere youth to be the 
local leader, the word ‘‘ leader’? being then used instead cf 
secretary or clerk. Elijah narrowly escaped being trampled 
upon by the hoofs of the Yeomanry horses at that famous 
meeting of the 16th of August, 1819, having been thrown down 
along with a large number of men and women, but extricating 
himself he was befriended in the field by an officer of the 13th 
Lancers, who cried out to him, ‘‘ Be quick, young man, this 
way,” at the same time pointing with his sword to a lane 
through the confused crowd of horsemen, and of which he at 
once availed himself. 

These were stirring times in which Ridings lived, and I have 
dwelt a little on them because they throw a sidelight on many 
of the verses written by our author. It would be difficult to 
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refer to these poems without saying something about the times 
which inspired their writing. In the year 1825 Ridings wrote 
a poem entitled ‘‘ The Swan,” and during the composing of it 
he wove three damask shawls, with six traddles, nine shuttles, 
and one draw-boy to assist him, the jacquard machine not having 
then been introduced in the neighbourhood. This piece he 
transmitted to a London correspondent, and it was published in 
the May number, 1825, of ‘“‘ Arliss’s Pocket Magazine.’? The 
gratifying result of the publishing of this piece was a handsome 
present of books from gentlemen personally unknown to him. 
Here is the poem :— 


THE SWAN. 


I sat upon the mountain’s brow, 
And all was calmness there ; 

I looked upon the lake below, 
And all was passing fair ; 

A lovely snow-white swan did swim 

Beside the calm lake’s sandy brim, 
With bold majestic air; 

How I admired the noble swan, 

And not that abject creature, man. 


I mused awhile on human ills, 
And all their hapless train ; 

How man his fellow-man oft kills, 
Whose blood his hand doth stain ; 

I thought of wealth, power, tyranny, 

Of millions sunk in slavery, 
Enduring poignant pain ; 

Then I admired the noble swan, 

And not that wretched creature, man. 


I could not view with common eye, 
The swan upon the lake, 

But, fairy fancy would decry, 
Its lovely form and make 

It larger to the mental sight ; 

She kissed its breast all silver white, 
As if she’d ne’er forsake, 

But always cling around the swan, 

That made me blush for abject man. 


I said, “ Sweet, lovely, snow-white bird, 
How beautiful thou art! 
Few of the common human herd, 
Can such delight impart ; 
Thou giv’st me sweetest pleasure, 
Dearer than richest treasure ; 
But man doth grieve my heart; 
I'd rather be like thee, sweet swan, 
Than be the abject child of man. 
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Thy white breast never bore a stain 
From thy dear young one’s blood, 

Thou would not give the slightest pain 
To thy soft, gentle brood ; 

But human parents have been found, 

Who give their offspring a death wound, 
In passion’s maddening mood ; 

I'd rather be thy cygnet, swan, 

Than be the wretched child of man. 


From the cradle to the grave he crawls, 
A blind and wretched worm, 

And ignorance his mind enthralls 
And manacles his form 

To dust and ashes; and he dies, 

O’erwhelmed with racking miseries ; 
Thou wilt not die ’mid storm 

Of passion, like despairing man, 

But die in music, lovely swan. 


I sit upon the mountain heath, 
And ponder on the things 
Which are, and must be, while beneath 
My feet a streamlet springs, 
Whose waters gently speed away, 
Adown the mountain, clear as day, 
Bright as the swan’s white wings, 
They soon may kiss the silver swan, 
That I would rather greet than man. 


Alone am I, once more alone, 

Upon the mountain’s brow ; 
I am not; never can be one 

Of those, who drown their woe 
In noisy mirth and boisterous glee ; 
In solitude my moments flee, 

As calm as streamlets flow; 
I would be gentle as the swan— 
I mourn the savageness of man. 


My words come from my heart sincere 
As is the pilgrim’s prayer; 

This mountain is my shrine; and here, 
Amid the mountain air, 

I raise my off’ring up to thee, 

Sweet swan, whose calm felicity 
Was never broke by care; 

Millions adore things meaner than 

Thy silver form, enchanting swan. 


The lake, the swan, the mountain’s brow, 
The clouds around the sky, 

The setting sun’s all-beauteous glow, 
The Hesper star on high, 

And all the vast material world 

Sweet as the flag of peace unfurl’d 
Looking serenity— 

All, all are lovelier, better than 

The mad and savage creature, man, 
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I bade the mountain’s brow, the lake, 
The swan and all farewell; 

And journey’d home o’er brier and brake, 
Through many a winding dell, 

I did not trample on the flowers, 

That blushed and wept through eve’s soft hours ; 
My slow feet never fell 

Upon their heads, more lovely than 

That rude, ungentle being, man. 

My home I gain’d, and took a seat 
The cheerful hearth beside ; 

A simple, humble meal to eat 
With thankfulness and pride, 

And when I sank down on my bed, 

To rest my weary, youthful head, 
My fancy still discried 

The silver image of the swan, 

Which made me mourn for wretched man. 


In 1829 Elijah Ridings became an agent of Messrs. Pigot & 
Co. in the compilation of the ‘‘ National Commercial Directory,”’ 
and surveyed Windsor, Eton, and their neighbourhood, assisted 
in the Liverpool and Birmingham directories, ete. On the work 
being completed he commenced its delivery at Windsor; but his 
health failing, he consulted an eminent London surgeon, who 
advised his return home, saying, ‘‘ Exhausted, you want rest ; 
you ail nothing; there is no disease; you want rest.”” He gave 
up his engagement, returned home, and on his recovery pub- 
lished a small collection of poems called ‘The Village 
Muse,”’ which was favourably received. Some of the humorous 
specimens of the Lancashire dialect became popular, and several 
of his songs were favourites in club-rooms and on festive 
occasions. Later on I may have occasion to notice one or two of 
the dialect pieces, and give quotations from them. 

The great petition from Manchester, praying that the Reform 
Bill might pass into law, was ostensibly under the management 
of three individuals only, namely, the late Richard Potter, Esq., 
M.P., the late Mr. George Gill, of High Street, and the subject 
of this paper. On the recommendation of the late Rowland 
Detrosier, the eloquent scientific Jecturer, he was employed to 
superintend the progress of the petition, one of the largest and 
the most influentially signed of any that have emanated from 
Manchester. The inclusion of the township of Newton in the 
borough of Manchester is mainly attributable to him, his 
relatives, and personal friends. The question had been proposed 
by the late Mr. William Barratt, of worthy memory, whose 
motion on the subject, before the Court Leet of the Warden and 
Fellows, Lords of the Manor of Newton, fell to the ground 
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without a seconder, when the Shakespere Club in the township 
took up the matter, and with a little assistance and countenance 
of the Messrs. Barratt and the efforts of Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
Bart., then member of Parliament for the county, Newton was 
ultimately placed within the pale of the borough constituency. 

Ridings subsequently lectured on English literature at the 
Mechanics’ Institutions in Manchester and Stalybridge; and in 
favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws in the Baptist Chapel, 
Clayton Heights, Yorkshire. 

He had already commenced a day school in Lamb Lane, 
Collyhurst, but the cholera breaking out in the year 1832 he 
was left with but ten scholars. On the 19th of May of the same 
year he married, and at the close of it became tenant of the 
“‘Waterman’’ Public-house, Butler Street, Manchester, the sign 
of which he thought proper to change to the ‘‘ Falstaff and Bar- 
dolph,”’ after a painting by the celebrated and lamented Liver- 
seege. He kept this house about three years when, on the failure 
ofa large chemical works upon which the house mainly depended, 
the street being unpaved and in wet seasons almost impassable, 
he was obliged to let it, and the proceeds of the letting he 
disbursed to the last sovereign in the settlement of certain claims 
upon him. Ridings then engaged in the book trade, for which 
he was well fitted. Many remember having seen him sitting 
patiently by his little stall of books in Withy Grove, Man- 
chester, his pale intelligent face crowned by grey hairs, though 
little beyond the midway of life; a quiet and amiable expression 
with just such a ray of humour playing about his lips as you 
would anticipate after reading what he had written, waiting 
patiently the fortunes of the day and thankful by honest 
industry to make all things meet. The same spirit is found 
throughout his writings—a spirit of contentment and confidence, 
warmth of feeling, hopeful but not boisterous, and a bubbling 
over of humour which he felt no disposition to repress. 

In addition to several editions of his poems, which he pub- 
lished under various titles at different times, Elijah Ridings also 
edited three separate works by Tim Bobbin. On the 18th of 
October, 1872, he died, the cause of his death being attributed 
to a fall in the street from which he never recovered. His 
remains are interred in the Harpurhey Cemetery. Such, then, is 
a brief sketch of the life of Elijah Ridings, the Failsworth weaver 
poet. 

My old and esteemed friend, Ben Brierley, has the following 
interesting reference to Ridings in his ‘‘ Home Memories ”’: 
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It was during the first year of my connection with Manchester that 
I made the acquaintance with Elijah Ridings, the poet. He, at that 
time, kept a bookstall in Withy Grove. I frequently called in the 
dinner hour to look over this stock of books, until I got on chatting 
terms with him. Seeing that I was a country lad, he began to ask 
me questions about my “ Come fro’,” and I was only too delighted 
to give him all the information I could. “ Aye, an’ art theaw James 
Brierley, lad?” Elijah exclaimed, after I had given him the story of 
my life from year to year. “Well, then, thy mother would be 
Esther Whitehead.” I told him that was my mother’s maiden name. 
“ Aye, aye, I knew her. Hoo used to sing under my feyther at 
Newton Church. Ax her if hoo knew owd Jim Ridings. Here’s a 
book o’ mine I'll gie thée, an’ I'll put my name in it.” This 
recognition flattered me that I was encouraged to show the old poet 
a few lines I had written, but had not the temerity to offer them 
for publication. He read them over, and I could see he was 
interested in that first attempt. ‘“ An’ has theaw written this?” he 
asked, when he had read the scrap. I owned, with not a little pride, 
that I was responsible for its production. “ Here, I'll gie thee a 
note to John Bolton Rogerson. He’s th’ editor o’ th’ ‘Odd Fellows’ 
Magazine,’ an’ his office is 7) Dale Street.” I felt so proud of the 
introduction that I lost no time before calling upon Rogerson, who 
received me cordially, and promised my poem should appear in the 
next issue of the magazine. This promise he kept, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing my name for the first time in print. 


And so it will be seen that the old poet gave Brierley, to quote 
the words of Waugh, his first ‘‘ Lift on the Way.” This 
generous act on the part of the poet reveals a kindly side to his 
nature. On another occasion Brierley was lamenting to Ridings 
his lack of means to enable him to purchase a book. Old Elijah 
said to him, “‘ Eh, lad, if I’d fifty pounds I’d go to Lunnon, an’ 
buy a ton o’ books.” Brierley’s comment on this is, ‘‘ What a 
magnificent spectacle that presented to me.’’ My comment is, 
What a boon and a blessing it would be to all young people if 
they could only look on books in the same light as Ridings and 
Brierley, instead of spending their precious time in reading the 
scrappy stuff of the present day. In his poem to Waugh, asking 
him to come and see him, Brierley has this reference to Ridings : 


An’ bring that grizzly weazent wren, 
Who twitters nobbut neaw an’ then; 
Who “ale” prescribes to “ physic” men, 
An’ brids as weel. 
If souls obeyed his guidin’ pen, 
They’d starve the de’il. 


That Waugh was well acquainted with Ridings is evident from 
the fact that the late Mr. Thomas Newbigging lent me a little 
pocket edition of the poems of William Collins, which originally 
belonged to Elijah Ridings, and afterwards to Edwin Waugh, 
the name of Waugh being inscribed on the title page, and that 
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of Ridings appears both on the front and on the back of the 
cover. This little book was presented to Newbigging by Waugh, 
and Newbigging says in his note to me, ‘‘ I prize the little book 
very much, having been well acquainted both with Ridings and 
Waugh.” 


y 





Monpay, Marcu 8, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 


Mr. L. CONRAD HARTLEY read a short paper on 
GEORGE H. ELLWANGER’S ‘“‘ STORY OF MY HOUSE.” 


The art of gentle and seemingly discursive essay-writing is 
well nigh lost. It is an art born of the artlessness native to the 
mind of the man who reads much and travels in thought. Round 
central ideas are spun huge cocoons of loving silken threads 
that are drawn from afar. It is surprising how much there is 
that is not foreign to a given subject, and how gladly thoughts 
that seem widely separated hasten from the circumference to the 
centre where the supreme idea hails its servants as well come. 
We live in an age when men write designedly. The special 
pleader shrieks till the reader is horrified by his intolerance. 
The man who must be noticed, in order to make his mark, is 
rude or fear-inspiring. The didactic essayist, too often, though 
he may be temperate, in his haste to reach his goal, misses 
much that is beautiful in life, nature and letters. What wonder 
that for mental rest or recreation I turn to such a book as ‘“‘ The 
Story of My House,” where the atmosphere is pure, where good 
breeding has ordered everything, and where I am sure to be 
entertained in a courtly way. 

The true essayist is the Marco Polo of literature, but his 
romances come from the lands of dreams where truth has 
residence. With him I can travel to these strange lands. Later 
I return with the spoils of the conquest or chase, the rare and 
treasured thoughts of long ago. or the quaint and richly em- 
broidered commentaries upon men and their moods and manners 
in past times. I love the essayist who links his arm in mine 
own and bids me saunter with him in the fields of thought 
which, when not unknown to me, may, under his guidance, 
discover new beauties to me. Such a writer will refrain from 
goading me into the thick of disquieting reflection, and will 
guard me as I stroll in close communion with him. He will take 
care lest I be held too long by any given subject, and his very 
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waywardness and wilfulness, for he may be as fickle as he 
choose, will serve as my shield. From the pastures and lanes 
he will cull the flowers that appeal to his quick eyes, and these, 
after all, I may recognise as the flora of my lands of dream. 
He will lead me in my search of self. Under his safe conduct 
it will be made possible for me to chart some of the hitherto 
unexplored territories of self, the while I wonder why I had not 
ventured there before. Such an essayist as Ellwanger becomes 
quite confidential—for, though self-appointed, I am his father- 
confessor—and I chuckle contentedly when I find that some of 
my own foibles are justifiable, and that he is as extravagant as 
myself and given to mental vagabondage. I find my affinities in 
him and the books that he loves best to read, and am the more 
deeply touched and complimented. He finds me out and searches 
me; but even when he reproaches me I am flattered. He 
becomes, on re-reading, my intimate, my attendant shadow, my 
alter ego, who with loving accent reminds me of my various 
moods, and in the end I am almost persuaded that I have written 
the very essays that are so dear to me. 

The ‘‘ Story of My House ’’ was published in 1892, two years 
later than ‘‘ The Garden’s Story,’’ and four years earlier than 
his ‘‘ Idyllists of the Country-side.’’ I think that after 1892 le 
paid his visit to England in order to study the homes and 
landscapes loved by Isaac Walton, Thomas Hardy, Gilbert 
White, and Richard Jefferies. Now, a man is known by the 
books that may be found on his study shelves; and sometimes 
the better known by the books thereon which he has never read. 
But in Ellwanger’s case the recognition has a positive cause. 
A key to his mind is found in the chapter-headings or mottoes 
that he has selected. What has he not read? I was at once 
drawn to him. The simple reason was that he had read 
Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ Dreamthorp,’’ and quoted from it. My 
instinctive approach not justifiable? Yes! it was, for the law 
of attraction and repulsion works as inevitably in literature as 
in magnetism. 

In Ellwanger’s ‘‘ Story,’”’ which is really a series of essays, 
the reader is not compelled to spend all his time in the 
‘* House,”’ but is taken into the ‘‘ Indoor Garden,’ and tramps 
with the author through the woods ‘‘ When Leaves Grow Sere ”’ 
and when “ The Footsteps of Spring ’’ have made their green 
imprint. I praised his “ Idyllists of the Country-side,”’ but hold 
in equal esteem ‘‘ The Story of My House,’’ so by quotation 
and running commentary I will do my best to limn him, leaving 
you to criticise this, my second portrait of Ellwanger. 
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The “‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’’ opens with a Turkish proverb that 
teads, ‘‘ A house without a woman is a house without a soul,” 
and then he writes :— 


Alone, under the ministering care of woman may the routine of 
daily life be relieved and varied. . . . caressed by her gentle touch, 
order ranges itself, beauty finds a dwelling, and peace enters as an 
abiding guest. 

There are but few references to woman in his book, yet, without 
exception, they pay tribute to her sweet influences. 

He agrees with Richard Jefferies that for ‘‘ The Perfect House ”’ 
one should ask for the assistance of an artist or a poet, and not 
an architect, and he quotes from Montaigne, ‘‘ the architect 
thrives but by the ruine of houses.’’ The casements of 
Ellwanger’s house are ever open so that happiness may fly in, 
for he has learned that “‘ the ideal home is largely the handiwork 
of the contented mind.” 

His chapter on ‘‘ Old Oriental Masters ”’ deals with Eastern 
carpets and rugs, and he tells of the wonders of colour and 
design in the artistic productions from Persia, Kazak, and 
Khorassan. 

In ‘‘ Signs of the Sky ”’ he confesses that he is often sorely 
tempted to frame a weather report for the morrow, as he looks 
from his open window towards the sunset. He tells of the many 
signs in the natural world that predicate the weather, speaks 
of the actions of birds, beasts, and flowers, and to assist the 
modern witnesses who have given evidence on this bewildering 
subject, brings the added testimony from Virgil, Lucretius, 
Chaucer, and other old-time chroniclers, not forgetting to quote 
Bacon’s ‘‘ rules for prognosticating the weather from the appear- 
ances of the moon.”’ Then, with a touck of that gentle scepticism 
which marks him at times, he adds, ‘‘ unquestionably the most 
infallible of weather rules is that there is no rule.’’ As for 
myself, I have far more confidence in my old thirty-inch 
barometer than in my neighbour’s screaming peacock that makes 
the morning hideous with its blatant cry. 

The ‘‘ Ideal Haven ”’ for him is his library. Such a sanctum 
should be on an upper floor in a spacious oriel, and approached 
by a hidden staircase. He writes :— 

Hawthorne’s idea was a beautiful one—the study in the tower 
or upper storey of his residence at Concord, which he approached by 
a ladder and a trap-door, pulling the ladder up after him, and placing 
a weight on the door for additional security. Here he could look out 
upon his favourite walk amid the evergreens, almost touch the crowns 


of the leafy elms, and bathe in the sunshine that illumined the fertile 
plains across the roadway. 
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So much for the determination of that gloomy mystic of whom 
Thoreau said, ‘‘ I would as soon think of taking his arm as that 
of an elm tree.” 

Next, Ellwanger quotes that old sceptic, Montaigne, whose 
study was a real sanctum, and writes :— 


There would doubtless be more Montaignes were it possible to 
reproduce the life and surroundings in which the Essays were 
inspired. Genius is capable of much, but at its best, even genius 
must be in the mood: and moods are ‘largely the result of surround- 
ings. 


It seems as though Ellwanger had not the will to detachment 
in sufficient strength, that he could not render himself unmindful 
of the things near him, and therefore chose his place and time 
of writing, The charm of his pictures, books and decorations 
produced the right atmosphere for him. Then he would be 
further inspired by the views from his study window. He loved 
the ever-changing hills and skies, the glistening river, and the 
murmur of the myriad whispering leaves in the wood near his 
house. Doubtless he saw through the clear glass of his window 
much that helped him to be receptive. He was a contemplative 
man, aristocratic in thought, and little given to dwell on the 
ordinary worldly activities. 

The pages dealing with the world outside, with the woods, 
the creatures, and the flowers, are evidence of his love for the 
natural, and of his keen observation. He reminds me of Thoreau 
in that respect, but, unlike the Concord philosopher-poet he 
carried a gun, a weapon that Thoreau despised. Still, I do not 
think Ellwanger used his gun frequently. Here are a few 
descriptive passages :— 


The flaming fires of sunset are smouldering into ashen ember in 
the soft south-west ; the tender violets of the remote table-lands chill 
to colder purples with the day’s decline; the marshalled ranks of the 
skeleton trees stand out upon the hills as if limned in India ink; the 
mellow twilight deepens over woodland and valley, till the perfect 
winter day merges into the moonlit winter night. .. . 


The chapter on his ‘‘ Indoor Garden ”’ tells us that he pays 
the same price for his flowers as is paid for liberty, namely, 
eternal vigilance. 

From ‘‘ Decorative Decorations’”’ I will quote. Here he is 
back in his house, giving expert judgment upon Damascene 
steel, Italian tapestries, Nankin china, and old armour. He 
says :— 

Matchless stands the ancient Chinese potter’s art. The world might 
find a substitute for his tea; his finer vases, jars and bottles, and his 
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fantasies in storks and dragons are unique on this side of Paradise. 
From the ordinary blue of Nankin to the “blue of the head of 
Buddha,” the “blue of heaven,” the “ blue of the sky after rain,” 
the “lapis lazuli,” and the priceless turquoise, my blue porcelains are 
a study of the clouds and the sky. Blue! “The life of heaven,” 
the hue of ocean, the violets’ joy; type of faith and fidelity, it has 
remained for the almond-eyed moulder of clay to render thy beauty 
tangible. j : 


He evidently likes his selections in artistic objects. His eyes 
dwell upon them. His old Dutch clock ‘‘ measures rather than 
accelerates the flight of the hours.’’ He could prepare himself 
for an Asiatic tour by the study of his rugs, and ‘ study the 
Chinese dynasties’ in his porcelains. In the hall is a large 
incense urn, and this he lights when he reads Thomas 4 Kempis 
of Sir Thomas Browne. When writing of his superb old violon- 
cello, he is led to ‘‘ The Warden,” ‘“‘ Barchester Towers,” and 
comments upon Trollope in these words :— 

Are not its strings sometimes swept by unseen fingers—the tender 
touch of The Warden of Barchester, good old Septimus Harding— 
who possessed it in years gone by; who so often found solace in its 
companionship from the tyranny of the archdeacon and the bickerings 
of Barchester Close! . . . Trollope has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, it appears to me; and among his best works is his 
simplest one. The character of the warden so exemplary and yet so 
vacillating, the old men of the hospital who love him so tenderly, the 
crafty and worldly archdeacon, and, withal, the mellow ecclesiastical 
light that pervades the churchly precincts of the Close, form a picture 
beautiful in its quiet colouring and simplicity. It is far less a novel 
than an idyll, and as such it should be read and must be regarded. 


The ‘‘ Blue-violet Salad,’”’ for which he gives you the recipe, 
has a place in this volume, and it is not out of place, for it gives 
Ellwanger a chance of quoting from the drinking songs of the 
coming philosopher Jean le Houx, whose “ anacreontics,’’ to 
quote our author, “‘ are unique in the languages.” 

The remaining chapters have to do with his books. He loves 
them and knows them well, or his essays would be without the 
quotations from out-of-the-way quarters in French, American 
and English literature. He says, and this is no doubt from the 
very heart of a book-lover :— 


If my rugs and porcelains are a study and a delight in colour; what 
shall I say of my books, those manifold colours and hues of the mind 
that rejoice the inward eye? 

Did Ellwanger know us, he would never attempt to guide us 
in our literary opinions. He would be very friendly and very 
modest. He would talk to us gently and wisely, but warn us 
that we ought not to read by proxy, and that we ought not to 
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accept any man’s dictum upon a book. He would tell of his 
own adventures and say, Go thou also along that road, and then 
report. In this connexion, in the ‘‘ Magicians of the Shelves,”’ 
there are some dicta that are striking. 

He takes a voyage round his study, and says that it ‘‘ is 
among the pleasantest ways of journeying.’’ Which of us has 
not journeyed in this way, without discomfort and with little. 
cost, save the initial cost of purchasing that private world? 
Then he reminds us that the ‘‘ wise, far-seeing Pascal long ago 
told us that nearly all our troubles arose from our not knowing 
how to remain in our own room.’’ 

He writes with feeling about the various kinds of book-demons, 
and considers the book-borrower to be the worst, He tells a 
story which served me in good stead, for I acted upon a 
suggestion made therein. Two books of mine were placidly 
resting—or perhaps they were not so easy in mind, after all, 
for books, I think, love to be with their owners—resting, I said, 
upon a shelf in my friend’s library. He had forgotten all about 
them. I happened to be alone in his library one evening, so I 
deliberately took them down from the shelf, put them in my 
overcoat pocket, and smuggled them away to my own study. 
Nor borrower nor lender ever mentioned the books at any later 
date. 

I think that in forming his library he just bought what 
pleased him, just as he did with regard to his decorations, 
rugs and pictures. If the engraving presenting a study, as 
shown by the frontispiece to the book, is a picture of his own 
room, it is enticing indeed. To one book in his library he refers 
with joy. He says :- 

Not the least interesting volume of my library is my herbarium. 
Still, every pressed flower retains much of its original colour, reviving 
the scene of many a pleasant ramble. . . . It is one of my pleasantest 
volumes for winter reading, every flower of which is a chapter 
written by Nature herself. 


A pink lady’s slipper reminds him of the Wiscoy River with 
its ‘sinuous curves,’ and there follows the story of a long 
struggle with a trout, that he missed, on a glorious June day. 
In like manner my herbarium takes me back to many holiday 
tramps during the last twenty years. Gathered in many parts 
of our lovely British Isles, the specimens transport me in thought 
from Skye to the Monmouthshire Wye, from the sweet Thames 
Valley to the purple mountains of Arran, from the watershed of 
the Tyne and Tees to the gentle Kingsley country, from the 
archaic masses of ‘‘ Wild Wales ’”’ to the wolds of Lincolnshire, 
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and from the Isle of Man to the gloom of Loch Kourne. They 
tell me of a richly dowered past, and I am content in that I have 
the power to see the beauty that each flower projects upon the 
screen of memory. 

He is humorous and romantic in a fanciful sketch called ‘‘ The 
Pageant of the Immortals,’’ where he tells how the spirits of 
the immortal books in the libraries leave the printed pages at 
night and march in stately pageant round the rooms. The idea 
is not new, but his treatment is original. 

I have pictured him turning to his shelves for his references, 
knowing exactly where was the book required. He handles the 
volume tenderly, finds the necessary passage quickly, then, 
after a lingering glance at pages turned over in rapid review, 
knowing well their content, the book is put back in its place 
He turns from Aristophanes to Herrick, La Bruyére to Thoreau, 
or Henry Vaughan to Schépenhauer, He discriminates wisely, 
has the essayist’s gift of selection, and avoids the sententious, 
hence his charm. He is read easily, and I am provoked neither 
into haste nor antagonism. 

While I admit that true profit comes from systematic study, 
and from thoughtful survey of a given subject, I claim that the 
greater profit comes where reading is really pleasurable. Surely, 
at times, it is becoming to aim at sheer relaxation. I find 
Ellwanger inspiring, redolent of the fresh air, and modest and 
confidential. To saunter with him is to have a literary holiday. 
He differs much from other essayists who entertain me equally 
well, and I love to place him between Smith’s ‘‘ Dreamthorp ” 
and Thoreau’s ‘‘ Week on the Concord.’”? These books are 
widely dissimilar, but each has a pungent aroma that is agree- 
able to,me. I commend Ellwanger to you: he is a gentleman 
of letters and has character. 


Mr. J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON read an appreciation of the late 
Mr. George Milner. 

Mr. James SmiruHigs read the principal paper on ‘‘ The Art cf 
the Pharisee.”’ 





Monpay, MARCH 15, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., in 
the chair. 


Mr, ERNEST MCCONNELL read the following short paper on 


} 
PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Calderén, or to give him his full title Don Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca, although not so well known as his illustrious 
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compatriot, Cervantes, must undoubtedly be classed amongst 
the great ones in Spanish literature. He was born in Madrid on 
the 17th January, 1600, and had the misfortune to lose his 
mother when he was ten years old. 

His father, who was Secretary to the Treasury, caused deep 
offence to the family of his first wife by contracting a second 
marriage, and he was deprived of the administration of a chap- 
laincy which was in the gift of the family. 

Pedro was educated at the College of Jesuits in Madrid, and 
later studied theology at the University of Salamanca, with the 
object of occupying the chaplaincy referred to. He abandoned 
this idea, however, in order to devote himself to literature. 

Vera Tassis affirms that Calderén wrote ‘‘ El Carro del Cielo ”’ 
(The Heavenly Chariot) at thirteen years of age, but the earliest 
reliable information concerning him is that he appeared in the 
literary competitions (a kind of Eisteddfod) held in Madrid in 
1620, and that Lope de Vega heralded his arrival with this 
generous praise :— 


He merits in his tender years the laurel which Time usually reserves 
for old age. 


Henceforward the life of Calderén was an unbroken record cf 
successes in the realms of literature and the drama. Vera Tassis 
states that the poet entered the army in 1625 and served in 
Milan and Flanders between 1625 and 1635. But as he was 
certainly resident in Madrid in 1629 his military career must 
have been short. He is credited with having collaborated in 
the comedy, ‘‘ El Privilegio de las Mujeres ” (The Privilege of 
Women), produced in Madrid in 1623 during the visit of the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles the First) and the Duke of 
Buckingham, From this time onward his output was both 
regular and rapid. He wrote ‘‘ The Siege of Breda” in 1626; 
‘The Fairy Lady,’ 1629; and ‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ 1632, in 
which year were also staged ‘‘ The Scarf and the Flower,”’ ‘“‘ The 
False Astrologer,’? and ‘‘ Love, Honour and Power.” ‘‘ The 
Devotion of the Cross’? and ‘‘ Three Judgments at a Blow ” 
were published in 1634, two years after which Philip IV. made 
Calderé6n a member of the Order of Santiago. 

In 1634 his brother Joseph published twelve of Calderon’s 
comedies, and the following year a further twelve. The effect 
of these publications was to further enhance the already high 
reputation of the dramatist. Amongst other plays, the first 
volume contained ‘‘ Life is a Dream,” ‘‘ The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick,” and ‘‘ The Constant Prince.’? The second volume 
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included ‘‘ The False Astrologer,’ ‘‘ The Phantom Wooer,” and 
‘* Love, the Greatest Enchantment.”’ 

Within the limits of a short paper it is impossible to refer in 
detail to any of the plays or to embellish my sketch with 
numerous quotations, but I would here like to make special 
mention of two of them, i.e., the comedy, ‘‘ Life is a Dream,”’ 
and the tragedy, ‘‘ The Constant Prince.’’ The plot of the 
former is founded on an ancient Eastern tale. Philip, Duke cf 
Burgundy, walking one night with some of his favourites 
through the streets of Brussels, found an artisan lying in a 
drunken sleep. The duke, desiring to make trial of the vanity 
of life, caused the sleeper to be carried to his palace and placed 
in one of his richest beds. The workman’s coarse shirt was 
substituted for one of fine linen, and when he awoke he was 
waited on by the duke’s pages, who appeared before him with 
many low courtesies and brought him rich apparel. The 
imaginary duke afterwards walks in the garden of the palace 
with a number of nobles, and when evening arrives takes part 
in a banquet at which he is made so drunk that the real duke 
has no difficulty in having him disrobed, reclothed in his rags, 
and carried to the spot where he was found the previous evening. 
On awakening the next morning the artisan is convinced that 
he is the victim of a remarkable dream, which he hastens to 
communicate to his wife and family. This same plot seems to 
have inspired Justin Huntley McCarthy in his play ‘“‘ If I were 
King,’’ produced in recent years by Sir George Alexander. 

‘‘ The Constant Prince ”’ is founded on the expedition of Don 
Fernando, of Portugal (grandson of John of Gaunt), against the 
Moors in 1438, which ended in the defeat of the invaders and the 
capture of the prince, who died in bondage in 1443—he having 
refused to sacrifice the Christian city of Ceuta, which was 
demanded as the price of his ransom. The first scene is laid in 
the garden ot the King of Fez, where men working in chains 
are singing the song of Christian captives, and Princess Phoenix 
is listening. The second scene opens with the preparations of 
the King of Fez to repel the Portuguese army. On landing 
Prince Henry happens to fall, and his brother, Ferdinand, cheers 
his soldiers, whom the omen dismays, and shows his confidence 
in God by addressing them thus :— 


These common portents and these terrors vain 
Come to win credence from our Moorish foes, 
Not to dismay the knights of Christ’s own train; 
We two are such. Not here in fight we close 
From vain desire of proud memorial, 
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That in the scroll of history brightly shows 
When human eyes upon the record fall; 

The Faith of God we come to magnify. 

His be the Honour; His the Glory all 

{f we with good success shall live or die. 
Fearing God’s chastisements men fear aright, 
But no vain terrors wrap them when they dart; 
We come to serve, not trespass in His sight— 
Christians ye are, as Christians act your part.” 

This speech (of which the foregoing is a translation by E. J. 
Hasell) is reminiscent of Henry the Fifth’s address to his troops 
at Agincourt. 

Ferdinand languishes in captivity with some of his faithful 
followers, and in spite of entreaties on his behalf by the princess 
and her lover, Muley, a nephew and general of the king, the 
latter remains adamant, and King Alfonso (King Edward having 
in the meantime died), disguised as an ambassador, visits the 
King of Fez to treat for the liberation of Prince Ferdinand, 
offering money to twice the value of Ceuta, but as the king 
has set his heart on gaining this city Alfonso returns home to 
prepare another expedition, which is this time successful in 
overcoming the Moors, but the arrival of the victorious army is 
not until Ferdinand has died from ill-treatment. The princess 
and Muley are taken prisoners, and when Alfonso demands in 
their exchange the liberty of Ferdinand he is informed by the 
King of Fez of Ferdinand’s death. The king, who fears that his 
daughter and nephew will now be put to death, is astounded to 
hear that the Portuguese are ready to make the exchange for 
the corpse of their beloved prince, who has remained constant 
to the Faith. 

In an interview between Princess Phoenix and Ferdinand the 
following sonnet is spoken by the latter, and I make no apology 
for quoting it here, as it is considered by many competent 
critics to be one of the finest in the Spanish language. The 
translation is by Denis Florence MacCarthy :— 

These flowers awoke in beauty and delight, 

At early dawn, when stars began to set— 

At eve they leave us but a fond regret— 

Locked in the cold embraces of the night. 

These shades, that shame the rainbow’s arch of light, 

Where gold and snow in purple pomp are met, 

All give a warning, man should not forget, 

When one brief day can darken things so bright. 

*Tis but to wither that the roses bloom— 

*Tis to grow old they bear their beauteous flowers, 

One crimson bud their cradle and their tomb. 

Such are men’s fortunes in this world of ours; 

They live, they die; one day doth end their doom 
For ages past but seem to us like hours! 
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The beautiful imagery in these lines would, I think, be difficult 
to equal—impossible to surpass ; and the lines spoken by Phoenix 
in reply (also in sonnet form), with reference to the stars, are 
almost equally fine :- 


These points of light, these sparkles of pure fire, 
Their twinkling splendours boldly torn away 
From the reluctant sun’s departing ray, 

Live when the beams in mournful gloom retire. 
These are the flowers of night that glad Heaven’s choir, 
And o’er the vault their transient odours play. 
For if the life of flowers is but one day, 

In one short night the brightest stars expire. 
But still we ask the fortunes of our lives, 

Even from this flattering springtide of the skies, 
Tis good or ill, as sun or star survives. 

Oh! what duration is there? who relies 

Upon a star’ or hope from it derives, 

That every night is born again and dies? 

This drama is full of lyrical beauty. Indeed, this quality 
permeates the whole of Calderén’s works, which are charac- 
terised by an admirable development of the plot coupled with 
lofty diction. His verses ring out in their richness of harmony, 
and, although the plot has occasionally a tendency to become 
involved, the situations are invariably elucidated with the 
consummate skill of a master. 

I would like to refer to many more of Calderén’s plays, but 
space forbids, It may be stated, however, that many of his 
comedies bear a striking resemblance—both in regard to plot 
and manner of handling—to some of the comedies of Shake- 
speare, although we have no evidence even of his acquaintance 
with the works of our own illustrious dramatist. 

During Calderén’s lifetime only three of his plays were 
adapted for the English stage, and of these one still survives— 
‘* Elvira, or The Worst Not Always True,’’ produced in 1667. 
Many English translations of selections of this great Spanish 
dramatist’s works are now obtainable—those by MacCarthy 
being especially noteworthy in that the translator has not only 
caught the spirit of the original writer but has also faithfully 
reproduced his metre. 

Edward Fitzgerald, known to fame for his translation of 
‘* Omar Khayyém,”’ published what he styled “‘ a free translation 
of six of Calderén’s less famous dramas,’’ and this volume merits 
the serious attention of the student. 

The ‘‘ Autos Sacramentales ”’ (religious plays), of which over 
seventy are in existence, are remarkable for the boldness and 
delicacy of their treatment. In one of them, for instance, Christ 
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appears as the Samaritan, coming to aid the traveller, whom 
three bandits—the World, the Flesh, and the Devil—have 
wounded and left for dead. 

In 1651 the poet took Holy Orders, and afterwards his energies 
were almost entirely devoted to royal festivals and to the 
sacred rejoicings connected with the Corpus Christi Festival. 

When death overtook him in his 81st year he was endeavouring 
to finish an ‘‘ Auto”’ for the approaching Festival in Madrid. 

The German critic Schlegel was so enamoured of the works of 
Calderén that he wrote of him, ‘‘ In this master the enigma of 
life is not merely expressed but solved,’ and I may appro- 
priately conclude my paper by quoting from a letter of Shelley 
(whose aversion to translation is well known) to Leigh Hunt, 
in which he says, ‘‘ Some of the ideal dramas of Calderén (with 
which I have lately, and with inexpressible wonder and delight, 
become acquainted) are perpetually tempting me to throw over 
their perfect and glowing forms the grey veil of my own words.” 


Mr. Lionel. Brrcu read a set of verses on ‘f The Cuckoo.” 
Mr. J. B. O_pHaAm read the principal paper on ‘ Enguerrand 
de Coucy.” 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


MonpDAY, MARCH 22, 1915.—The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., 
presided. 

The Report of the Council on the Fifty-third Session, and 
the Hon. Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts, were submitted and 
adopted. 

Resolved : That the Bury members of the Club be thanked for 
their usual kind present of a Simnel Cake. 

Resolved : That an alteration be made in the Rules so as to 
limit the election to the presidency to one year, with option of 
re-election after an interval of one year. 

The Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., was elected President for the 
Session 1915—1916. 

Mr. Rospert PEEL and Mr. J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON were 
added to the list of Vice-Presidents; Mr. W. R. CREDLAND was 
elected Hon. Secretary for the 29th time ; Mr. T. C. GRUNDY was 
again elected Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. ERNEST MCCONNELL and 
Mr. HERBERT TAYLOR were made Hon. Librarians. There were 
nine nominations for seven seats on the Council, and the 
following members were elected : Messrs. J. H. BROCKLEHURST, 
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LAURENCE CLAY, WALTER EMSLEY, A. H. M. Gow, J. H. Hossins, 
J. H. Swann, and J. CUMING WALTERS. 





CLOSING CONVERSAZIONE. 


Monpay, Marcu 29, 1915.—The Fifty-third Session was 
brought to a close by the usual Conversazione, which was held 
in the Large Hall of the Grand Hotel. The Rev. A. W. Fox, 
M.A., presided. 

The following sonnet, written by Mr. Lione, Bircu, was read 
by the President :— 


‘“The swan song of our Session now we sing: 
Fulfill’d of time, it ‘fades in music’; yet 
Tho’ it may pass in fragrance of regret, 
New prospects, new delights, the hour shall bring 
In our next literary wayfaring. 
Still comes the sunrise though the sun be set; 
A deathless spirit answers Death’s old threat 
Crying : The King is dead! Long live the King! 
So may light hearts speed on this festive night! 
Though we must loose the silver cord that strung 
Our brave old bow, and break the golden bowl 
That we have brimm’d with pleasures infinite, 
The years yet see the hardy yew unsprung, 
A new ambrosial cup refresh the soul!”’ 


Mr. Fox, in his opening address, spoke of the intellectual and 
emotional qualities in modern literature. He deprecated some 
of the movements of the day, and the tendency to slightness 
and levity in drama and fiction, and he remarked that one novel 
of Dickens would supply more ideas than many works of later 
writers put together. 

An entertaining musical programme followed. The vocalists 
were Miss Nellie Fullerton and Miss Crosland. Miss Nellie 
Osbaldiston contributed two violin solos. Recitals were given 
by Miss Kathleen Fletcher and Mr. J. F. L. Crosland. Another 
highly attractive Item was Mr, A. H .Stott’s display of skill as 
a prestidigitateur. Miss Crosland by her pianoforte solos, and 
Mr. James Lowe as accompanist, also rendered invaluable 
service. 











MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


-GEORGE HENRY BELL. 


Under a quiet grey autumn sky, with stray glimpses of blue 
between the clouds, and in the presence of some of his cherished 
friends and fellow-workers, Mr. G. H. Bell was laid to rest in 
the Stretford Cemetery on Monday afternoon. The sudden death 
of Mr. Bell came as a shock of painful surprise in the city. On 
Thursday week he had luncheon at the Manchester Athenzeum 
as usual, and in the evening he passed away at his residence, 
Brookside, West Didsbury. Mr. Bell, who had reached the age 
of sixty-four years, was long a familiar and always welcome 
figure at the Manchester Athenceum. He became a member of 
the institution in 1867, as a youth of seventeen, from which 
time right on to the close he took an active interest in its affairs. 
Since 1900 he had been a member of the Board of Directors, and 
he was a vice-president. Mr. Bell’s interest in Manchester’s 
premier social and educational club was not limited to one 
department, but ranged over all its manifold activities. If, 
however, he had a distinct leaning it was towards the library, 
of which he held the position of chairman for five years, as he 
was a keen lover of books, and had stored his mind with 
knowledge gleaned from a wide and varied field, including 
biography. Not only was Mr. Bell a devoted reader, but he had 
a retentive memory, as his intimates can testify, for when, as 
chance happened, a quotation was called into question, he was 
seldom wrong. Further, he was a chatty informing writer 
himself, as appears from his occasional contributions to the 
‘“‘ City News ” descriptive of his own experiences as a traveller, 
as well as on gardening, which was a favourite hobby. As a 
member of the Manchester Literary Club for about a dozen years, 
Mr. Bell, once in a way, read a paper or made a short com- 
munication. Here his most signal effort—into which he put his 
whole heart and soul—was a fine appreciation of Richard 
Jefferies. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that Mr. Bell was pleased 
on occasion to recall the doings of the Athenzeum in the old 
days, its influence for good in various directions, and especially 
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of the famous evening parties and the addresses given on these 
occasions by Charles Dickens, Disraeli, Richard Cobden, John 
Bright, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lord Houghton, Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, and other notables. Not long ago the writer 
of this brief notice had an agreeable talk with Mr. Bell in 
reference to those historic gatherings, during which he touched 
upon the soiree held at the Free Trade Hall in January, 1875, 
which he attended. ‘‘ The chief speaker on that memorable 
evening,’ said Mr. Bell, ‘‘ was Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
who in the course of an eloquent address on life and its 
possibilities and responsibility, made this impressive appeal to 
the younger generation : ‘Let them trust to one who is advancing 
fast in declining years—there is nothing to equal the enjoyment 
of the great intellectual treasures which are always at hand and 
always at their disposal, No power, no skill, no art can arrest 
the progress of physical decay. The morning of youth passes 
rapidly into manhood, and ere we have time to rejoice and 
exult in the maturity of our strength, lo! the evening is at 
hand.’’’ For his old friend John Mortimer, Mr. Bell had a 
feeling of deep affection and admiration, and ‘‘ Gentle John,” 
in some of his playful musings, addressed his intimate as 
“Jack Belsize.””’ An ardent country walker and climber, Mr. 
Bell found pleasure and profit from John Mortimer’s delightfully 
discursive accounts of his own solitary rambles among the 
Cheshire Highlands, that he loved so well, and other places 
which appeared in our columns. Shortly after Mortimer’s death 
Mr. Bell paid a delicate tribute to the memory of his friend in 
the ‘‘ City News ”’ in an article which he entitled ‘‘ A Sprig of 
Rosemary.’’ Personally Mr. Bell was a man of genial and 
unaffected charm and generous withal, and combined with these 
qualities the merest casual’ acquaintance could see that here was 
also the strong practical man of business. Since the year 1906 
he had been a director of Sir Elkanah Armitage and Sons, 
Limited. He was a Governor of the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion, as well as President of the Northenden Literary Society. 


THE FUNERAL. 


Among those present at the funeral were the undermentioned 
directors of the Manchester Athenzeum: Mr. E. Tootal Broad- 
hurst, President; Mr. C. Waldo Adin, Mr. J. W. Holden, Mr. 
W. Maxwell Reekie, vice-presidents; Mr. William Wood, 
treasurer; Mr. H. Stafford Golland, honorary secretary; Mr. 
Hugh Paton, Mr. J. E. Balmer, Mr. B. D. S. Vivanti, Mr. 
George Nicholl, Mr. Harold Furber, Mr. Charles A. Atkin, and 
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Mr, James S. Huff. Also Mr. J. Bristow Young, the secretary, 
and Mr. J. D. Dickens, librarian. Sir Elkanah Armitage and 
Sons, Limited, were represented by Mr. Alfred K. Armitage, 
chairman, Mr. W. H. Fawsitt, and Mr. Lennox Lee, directors, 
in addition to employees from the offices and mills. Mr. T, C. 
Grundy, treasurer of the Manchester Literary Club, Mr. Gustav 
Behrens, Mr. H. D. Ledward, Mr. Philip Ziegler, Canon Roun- 
tree, Mr. G. P. Raundrup, Miss Hunter, Councillor J. C. Jones, 
Mr. Charles J. Creighton, Mr. C. H. Counsell, Mr. C. L. Smith, 
Mr. E. Hunt and others attended. Before proceeding to the 
cemetery a memorial service was held in Northenden Parish 
Church, the Rev. Lowrie Hamilton, the Rector, and the Rev. 
Harold Marley, of Durham, being the officiating ministers. 
Messrs. Kendal, Milne and Company carried out the funeral 
arrangements. 
—Manchester City News, November 28th 1914. 


NATHANIEL BRADLEY. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Nathaniel Bradley, whose 
full and varied life closed on Thursday at the ripe age of eighty- 
five years. Although born at Bolton-le-Moors he was essentially 
a Manchester man, long a member of the City Council, which 
he entered in 1894 as a member for Medlock Ward, and in which 
he remained to become one of the most distinguished aldermen. 

His father, Robert Bradley, was a Radical and, of course, a 
reformer, and was present at that tragedy of official blundering, 
Peterloo, when the peaceful demonstrators were dispersed by 
the Manchester Yeomanry. Nathaniel was, therefore, familiar 
enough, whilst a schoolboy, with all the aspirations of labour 
for a better opportunity of life. England did not seem an 
attractive place for an aspiring youth. From school he went as 
apprentice to a cabinet maker, but restlessness grew upon him. 
He determined to go west, and in 1849 he sailed for New York ; 
his father soon afterwards joined him there, and together they 
went to Philadelphia with the intention of settling on the land 
as farmers. A number of Englishmen formed what they called 
a ‘‘ Homestead Society,” and Robert Bradley was chosen to go 
to the far west to obtain land. This was purchased at Baraboo, 
a few miles from Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, and 
there several of the English families are still settled. But 
farming did not appeal to Nathaniel Bradley. He bound himself 
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to a carver of wood and stone in Philadephia, and as a carver 
travelled considerably in the States. After a time he felt a 
strong desire to revisit his native land, especially to see an old 
friend and schoolfellow, the late Rev. James Clark, of the Bible 
Christian Church, Salford. He accordingly came home, and one 
of the first carving jobs done by him in this country was a set 
of window-screens for Hyam, then a well-known clothier in 
Market Street. For nearly forty years the screens remained 
there, and subsequently Mr. Bradley bought them back and kept 
them as a memento of these early days. 

Carving, however, was not destined to be his lifework. He 
had a taste for chemistry, and in 1857 he became a student in 
the evening classes of the Mechanics’ Institution, in Princess 
Street, an institution from which sprang the Technical School, 
now succeeded by the School of Technology. Other studies were 
added, and at length Mr. Bradley passed an examination which 
secured him a post in the Civil Service. Later, when the Board 
of Inland Revenue established a laboratory his old love of 
chemistry was of value, and he became an analyst student at 
Somerset House, In the final examination he was one of three 
prize-men. With this valuable equipment Mr. Bradley became a 
consulting analytical and manufacturing chemist and a success- 
ful inventor. He was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society. 
In 1890 he was appointed a Justice of the Peace, and one of the 
incidental labours of that position was his effort to institute an 
efficient and uniform system of testing gas meters. The City 
Justices’ Committee for that purpose could testify how successful 
his endeavours have been. On the Licensing Committee he 
occupied for mary years the position of Deputy-Chairman, and 
was a familiar figure on the Bench at the Brewster Sessions until 
his retirement in 1911. 

His social activities have been varied and numerous. He 
was a life-member of the Literary and Philosophical Society and a 
vice-president of the Field Naturalists. Sanitation’ was always 
one of his strong points, and as befitted a practical chemist, he 
had his own views as to the proper solution of Manchester’s 
great sewage disposal problem—which is a problem no longer. 
It is perhaps curious to reflect that his remedy for the difficulties 
which had to be faced thirty years ago was the conveyance of 
the sewage out to sea by a conduit, and he had no belief in the 
bacterial method of treatment which is the one in force to-day. 

We cannot all be prophets, but Mr. Bradley was a clear- 
headed, outspoken man, who knew when he had made a 
mistake and was not ashamed to admit it. He worked hard; he 
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loved knowledge and poetry and the influences of nature. His 
family numbered one daughter and five sons, of whom Dr. F. E. 
Bradley, barrister-at-law, is best known publicly. . 

In character Mr. Bradley was one of the most considerate and 
sweet-natured of men, fond of doing kindnesses, readily touched 
by a kindness done to him. The last newspaper he read was 
a copy of the ‘‘ Manchester City News” for January 9, con- 
taining a birthday greeting to him, for it was on the following 
Wednesday that he completed his eighty-fifth year. A birthday 
letter from his old friend, Mr. Joel Wainwright, also greatly 
pleased him, as did a visit paid early in January by Sir Walter 
and Lady Royse. Knowing that the end was near, he said, at 
the last, to one who was by his bedside : ‘‘ I have not consciously 
done anyone a wrong. If I have, I am sorry, and hope to be 
forgiven.” 

—Manchester City News, January 3oth, 1915. 


GEORGE MILNER. 


It is with much regret we have to announce the death of Mr. 
George Milner, one of the freemen of the city of Manchester, and 
one of the best-known of its citizens. Although he had 
completed his 85th year it was only quite recently that Mr. 
Milner ceased his active life. On Whit Monday he took part in 
the Church of England Sunday school procession, as he had 
been wont to do from infancy, but this time he led the procession 
in an open carriage accompanied by a nurse. 

If George Milner may hardly be claimed as the typical 
Manchester citizen he may, perhaps, stand for an ideal. In a 
special sense he lived the ‘‘ double life ’’; compelled during the 
greater part of his career to work for his living in characteristic 
Manchester fashion, and immersed in those departments of public 
politics in which he was able to unite the minimum of contro- 
versy with the maximum of helpful service, he yet found time 
to acquire a wide knowledge of English literature and to school 
himself in the arts of literary expression. He may be taken as 
an example of the best kind of ‘‘ self-educated man.’ He was 
born in Manchester on December 5, 1829, but though by birth 
and sympathies he must be ranked as a Lancastrian his father s 
family had been yeomen of the West Riding for at least two 
centuries. 

He went to school at Lancaster and at Manchester, but, though 
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he is said to have acquired the habit of verse-writing when only 
thirteen, his education seems to have owed little to formal 
influences, For some time he was employed in a bookseller’s 
shop in Manchester, and, in spite of long hours and inconsiderate 
usage, it seems probable that the opportunities of his position 
did something to foster his taste for literature. At an early 
age he became a voluntary teacher at various evening classes, 
and his own experiences did much to stimulate the interest 
that he always took in elementary education. Later he entered 
into the usual routine of Manchester business, and for many 
years was associated with the firm of Miller and Mitchell, of 
Fountain Street. More recently he was identified with George 
Milner and Co., grey cloth agents, and was a familiar figure on 
the Manchester Exchange. He was also chairman of Messrs. 
Mandleberg and Co., Limited, Pendleton. 

Mr. Milner served his fellow-citizens in many capacities. For 
many years he was a warden of the Manchester Cathedral, and 
always took a warm interest in its affairs. He was elected in 
1876 to a seat on the Manchester School Board, which he 
occupied for eight or nine years. In 1877 Mr. T. C. Horsfall 
initiated the scheme for a Manchester Art Museum, and at the 
first meeting Mr. Milner was appointed chairman of the Council, 
an office which he retained for something like a quarter of a 
century. He was also treasurer of the University Settlement, an 
overseer of Manchester, trustee of Nicholls Hospital, treasurer 
and manager of St. Paul’s School, Bennett Street, with which he 
was connected for over fifty years; member of the Council of 
the Royal Institution, and vice-president of the Manchester 
Goethe Society. Though he had many opportunities to enter 
upon more controversial politics and was invited to offer himself 
as a candidate for Parliament, he declined to swerve from his 
self-appointed line of public service. 

All these various activities made great demands on the time 
of a man of business whose particular recreation was the culti- 
vation of English literature. The outer and inner expressions of 
his life seemed to find their appropriate union in his connection 
with the Manchester Literary Club. He joined this in 1872, 
when Edwin Waugh and Ben Brierley were among its distin- 
guished members, and in 1879, on the resignation of Mr. J. H. 
Nodal, he became its president. The little speeches in which 
he summed up desultory literary discussions or supplemented 
critical papers were often admirable, and though he may perhaps 
be described as a sound rather than a penetrating or adventurous 
critic his taste in literature was genuine and characteristic. 
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The conditions of his education imposed inevitable limitations, 
but he had a wide appreciation of English poetry, and, among 
the moderns, Tennyson, to whom he bore some personal resem- 
blance, was a favourite. 

His own contributions to literature were considerable and 
interesting. In 1879 he published ‘‘ Country Pleasures: The 
Chronicle of a Year, Chiefly in a Garden,’’ one of the most 
successful books of modern ‘‘ garden literature,’ and though the 
intervening years saw the publication of ‘‘ Bennett Street 
Memorials ”’ (1880), a record of Sunday school work, and much 
of casual literary expression, it was not until 1894 that ‘‘ Country 
Pleasures ’’ had its ‘‘ sequel or pendant ”’ in ‘‘ Studies of Nature 
on the Coast of Arran,”’ which was illustrated by Mr. W. Noel 
Johnson. In this charming volume the impressions are recorded 
without the elaboration of afterthought, but with the precision 
of the literary student, and the trivial adventures of a summer 
holiday are set down with a playful humour that is the natural 
reaction from deeper emotions. In 1896 was published ‘“‘ From 
Dawn to Dusk,’’ in which the verses of many occasions were 
collected and dedicated to friends of the Literary Club, ‘‘ without 
whose generous insistence they would never have seen the 
light.’’ It is possible that Mr. Milner would have inclined to 
regard prose as his more serious study and occupation and verse 
as rather recreative and occasional, but this volume gives 
sufficient evidence of the genuine impulse of a poetical tempera- 
ment. It is marked by a perfect sanity and a joyful appreciation 
of life, the love of nature and a noble idealisation of the domestic 
affections. To Manchester men it may appeal particularly in 
that peculiar and pathetic delight of one whose impressions were 
often crowded into brief and precarious holidays. 

Other literary work may be briefly dismissed. Mr. Milner 
edited the works of Edwin Waugh in eight volumes, and he 
collaborated with Mr. J. H. Nodal in editing a ‘‘ Glossary of 
the Lancashire Dialect,’’ published in two volumes by the 
English Dialect Society. In addition to more formal under- 
takings, he published much miscellaneous matter—pamphlets, 
contributions in verse and prose to ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine,” the 
‘‘ Manchester Quarterly,’’ and other periodicals. Among his 
numerous papers or communications to the proceedings of the 
Literary Club may be mentioned an appreciation of Robert 
Bridges before that distinguished poet attained to even his 
present moderate vogue, papers on “‘ Browning’s Versification,’ 
on ‘‘ Henry Septimus Sutton,’”’ and a ‘‘ Note on FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam’”’ with specimen renderings. On March 10, 
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1900, Mr. Milner was entertained at dinner by the members of 
the Literary Club to commemorate the coincidence of his twenty 
years’ presidentship with the attainment of his seventieth year. 
In the autumn of the same year Mr. Milner was the victim of a 
very distressing accident. He was enjoying a holiday in Ireland 
with several friends, when by some mischance the explosion cf 
a gun shattered his right arm, and after various delays it was 
found necessary to amputate. To a man of over seventy years 
such an experience was a terrible one, but it was endured with 
characteristic fortitude. Not only did Mr. Milner recover a very 
considerable measure of health and activity, but he resumed with 
ardour his favourite pursuits and soon acquired sufficient skill 
and facility to correspond with his left hand. 

George Milner leaves behind him troops of friends who are 
richer by the memory of a charming individuality and a fine 
career. He united a very genuine religious feeling with a good 
deal of mild Bohemianism; for what may be called its more 
pronounced features he had little or no sympathy. He was an 
excellent raconteur and a genial and entertaining companion. 
It may be believed that his life was a happy one, full of interests 
and sympathies and fortified by the satisfaction that comes from 
a prolonged exercise of the intellectual powers. 

Mr. Milner married, in 1855, Ruth Lockhart, and leaves a 
numerous family. One of his daughters married Mr. S. R. 
Crockett, the novelist. 


LEADERETTE. 


By the death of Mr. George Milner Manchester loses a 
remarkable and a well-beloved figure. It is not only that he was 
venerable by years as well as by character and service, but he 
was to its society almost what the Cathedral he loved so well 
is to its buildings—a monument of the past as well as a joy of 
the present. For indeed there was something old world about 
Mr. Milner as well as something everlastingly young. With 
memories that could go back to the Manchester of the thirties— 
when Rusholme was a village and the Irwell not innocent of fish 
—and a vision of life that has seized and embraced everything 
that was vivid and characteristic in its many-sided life in all 
the time that followed, how much of its soul does not perish 
with him. Who is there that can recall as he could, not in the 
cold word of history and the pages of books, but with the colour 
and the completeness of one who has been part of it, that long 
development? Who is there that has known Emerson with 
intimacy as a visitor among us and kept abreast through more 
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than sixty years with every fresh development of the literary 
life of Manchester and been the friend of every kindred spirit 
of that fold? And then the gracious manner and charm of the 
man as of the antique world and his sustained public spirit and 
service to every good cause that came within his natural scope! 
Well may he be missed. 

—Manchester Guardian, December 26th, 1914. 


Full of years and honours, and with the tasks to which he 
put his hand completed, Mr. George Milner, M.A., J.P., Hon- 
orary Freeman of the City of Manchester, passed away on 
Christmas morning at Belmont, Bowdon. The time could not 
have been more fitting, as Mr. Milner, after celebrating his 
eighty-fifth birthday on December 5, died on the anniversary of 
the day of Peace and Goodwill, which he loved as dearly as 
Charles Dickens himself. In the presence of a host of public 
workers, long intimately associated with Mr. Milner in various 
phases of human endeavour in the city, and all of them close 
personal friends, the revered chief of letters and inspirer of 
‘“sweetness and light’’ was laid to rest in Bowdon Parish 
Churchyard on Tuesday. 

As yet we are too near to Mr. Milner to assess his life and 
manifold labours at their true value. This much may be said, 
however, that as a self-dedicated teacher of all that is highest 
and best he held a position, and that over an unusually long 
period of years, that is absolutely without a parallel in our 
community. He came just at a time when such an exemplar was 
urgently needed. In the early part of the last century working 
folk, here as in other parts of the country, were placed at the 
disadvantage of having little or no facilities for education. The 
hours of labour were long, the opportunities for leisure at 
self-improvement few and far between. Sunday schools, then 
comparatively new institutions, were doing something to better 
this grinding state of things, and so far as their rudimentary 
training went it was good of its kind. Besides the seed thus 
sown were the small coteries of kindred souls who determined 
as far as in them lay to acquire knowledge and wisdom so they 
might have their share in what was best in life for things lying 
freely around. Books being costly, measured by their small 
means, and teachers scarce, these men, thrown upon their own 
resources, had to make their own ladders by which they must 
climb, as Ben Brierley put it, and nowhere did they succeed in 
their strivings more than in Lancashire. In Manchester we can 
boast of many striking instances of native grit and unremitting 
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perseverance to know and understand. Meanwhile, the spirit 
of culture in this humble guise being thus awakened from her 
slumbers, helpers were not wanting, and it was at this pass on 
December 5, 1829, that Mr. George Milner was born. I do not 
know the exact spot where he first saw the light, but of this 
I am certain, it must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood 
oi the Bennett Street Schools with which he was so closely 
identified throughout his life. It is recorded of him that, 
although Lancashire born, his forbears were Yorkshire yeomen 
whose connection with their holding in the West Riding dated 
back over two centuries. This fact is not unimportant, as it 
goes far to explain the salient characteristics of the man. 


STUDENT AND PERSONAL, TRAITS. 


Mr. Milner’s father, who was a schoolmaster for some time, 
and is described as a man of “‘ great uprightness and of singular 
piety,” died whilst his son was an infant. In his young days 
Mr. Milner attended a dame school, followed by a period at the 
Royal Lancasterian School, off Oldham Road, an institution 
which did excellent service in the cause of elementary education 
in the city for over seventy years. If the training at the 
Lancasterian School was simple and rough and ready it had at 
all events the merit of thoroughness. This meagre training had 
to suffice as a preliminary for the battle of life, but Mr. Milner 
was born with an inordinate thirst for knowledge, and early he 
began to drink deeply of the waters of the Pierian spring. For 
a time he served at the bookseller’s shop of Mr. Charles Aubery, 
in Market Street, whose stock of volumes you may be sure was 
exactly to the lad’s liking, whilst his observant eye and attentive 
ear took due note of the bookish customers who visited the 
establishment. He has described himself as a tall youth, given 
to writing poetry and possessed of an intense craving for litera- 
ture and beauties of the country. Here was no ordinary student, 
but one gifted with a faculty to acquire, retain, and value at its 
real worth all that he read and observed. Added‘to this were 
order and method—a time and place for everything. Con- 
spicuously Mr, Milner stands out as a signal example of a man 
who, amid his multitudinous engagements, public and private, 
was never known to be in a hurry or failed to respond to the 
call of duty. He was the embodiment of punctuality, and you 
felt immediately he rose to speak that he had thoroughly 
mastered the matter in hand. Wherever he went, whatsoever the 
place or company, he was at home. In him was symbolised the 
cultured gentleman in the best sense of the term—courteous, 
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self-possessed, leisurely. Whilst Mr. Milner lived laborious days 
he did not scorn delights. No one gained more pleasure out of 
the social hour, the drama—Shakspere in particular—or music, 
homely Lancashire revels, or country junkettings with con- 
genial intimates. This boyish spirit of enjoyment in all that was 
wholesomely recreative and clubbable was a distinguishing trait 
in his character. 

As to books, he was free of the guild. The printed page was 
alive for him; he rose at once with the elevation of thought, and 
as it were paid back the author in his own coin as an equal. 
The attitude which Mr. Milner assumed as a critic may be said 
to be that of the appreciator. None knew better than he that 
there are spots even on the sun, and that in our strivings the 
performance ever comes short of actual desire. What genuine 
craftsman is satisfied with the final presentment of his labours ? 


INFLUENCE AS A TEACHER. 

From student he soon passed on to the role of voluntary 
teacher, in which regard let those bear witness who have had 
the advantage in full measure of his inspiring guidance, his rich 
mental store, and the personal charm of his method. His ideal 
Sunday school, such a one as his own at Bennett Street, and 
others which exist throughout Lancashire, was that it should 
be a place not only for imparting religious knowledge, but serve 
as a social agency and a real working men’s college. This fact 
he emphasised over and over again on fit occasion. Here is an 
illuminating touch of autobiography: ‘‘ Most people, I think, 
are of opinion that I have allowed my influence to be squandered 
over too wide a field. If I have done so it has always been done 
upon a carefully prepared plan. I laid out my life upon certain 
lines, and I have followed no others. I determined that I would 
devote myself in the first place to education of the most 
elementary character, and wherever I found this needed among 
poor working men in the city I gave it to them. For years and 
years when I might have been writing sonnets I was teaching 
the art of English grammar. Next, I determined to devote 
myself to the culture of the higher kind, especially all such as 
led in the direction of our own noble English literature. The 
third thing is called by a name I do not care for—philanthropy. 
I also desired to do something for the higher religion. According 
to my lights I have done what was possible in these respects, 
and I have gone no further. I might have gone into politics— 
I was invited to go into Parliament—but I declined to have 
anything to do with either. Constitutionally I have a great 
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dislike for party spirit and party politics, indeed a horror of 
party manceuvres of all kinds. My recreation has consisted 
almost entirely in the study of nature, and in the attempt to 
describe it with a loving hand so far as the power has been 
given me.” 

Old readers of the ‘“‘ City News ” will remember with delight 
Mr. Milner’s many articles under his pen-name Geoffrey 
Melbrook for their apt descriptions, tenderly and gracefully 
expressed, of some quiet phase of rural beauty, the grandeur of 
mountain and fell, the majesty and mystery of the sea, or the 
soothing melody of running waters. There was a leisured ease, 
sure touch, mellow atmosphere about these little compositions 
that told of the loving observer whose pen gave utterance to that 
which his artistic sense felt to be essential to the picture. 

BUSINESS AND LITERARY LABOURS. 

Then we have the business side of the man. Here again he 
did what was to be done with all his might. I have seen him 
amid piles of grey cloth in his cellar warehouse in Mosley Street, 
contiguous to the old Portico Library, and likewise among the 
babbling congregation of his brother merchants on the Royal 
Exchange. When the present edifice was built Mr. Milner chose 
a particular pillar, and there he was regularly to be found on 
orders bent till he took off the business collar after being in 
harness fifty years. Of those times Mr, Milner says: ‘‘ I was 
not one of those who ran up and down after customers. 
Customers came to me at my pillar. Not a few men came to me 
who had literary proclivities. One old friend never asked for 
business quotations, but always gave me a quotation from 
Robert Burns. Sometimes I found myself surrounded by men 
desirous of receiving quotations for madapollans, whilst I myself 
was receiving quotations from sonneteers.’”’ With regard to 
Mr. Milner’s labours as an author, I can only indicate them 
very briefly in the space at my disposal. There is his formidable 
list of contributions to the transactions of the Manchester 
Literary Club covering the lengthy period from 1872, when he 
joined the Club, to within a comparatively recent date; his 
writings in prose and verse to ‘“‘Odds and Ends,’ the Manuscript 
Magazine, whose contents he also edited for fifty years, as well 
as his numerous articles which appeared from time to time in 
our columns. His books comprise: ‘‘ From Dawn to Dusk,” a 
volume of poems; ‘‘ Country Pleasures,’ ‘‘ Relation of Litera- 
ture to Painting,’’ ‘‘ Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran,”’ 
and ‘‘ Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire.”” Then there is the 
Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, which he edited jointly with 
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Mr. John H. Nodal, and his supervision of the memorial edition 
of Edwin Waugh’s collected writings, prefaced by a fine appre- 
ciation of the life and work of Lancashire’s moorland poet and 
humorous story-teller, and a similar service rendered for William 
Hazlitt and Samuel Laycock. The few “ thoughts by the way,” 
appended herewith and gleaned from some of Mr. Milner’s public 
utterances, are samples of the good things forming the very 
essence and kernel of what he had to say. Then there was his 
varied activities as the citizen, all in the direction of his own 
bent—the education of the people, and by means of this enlight- 
enment their general uplifting in the social scale. For some 
years he was a member of the old Manchester School Board, long 
President of the Literary and Education Society at Bennett Street 
School, his labours as a former warden at the Cathedral, notably 
in connection with the protracted architectural work of restoring 
the edifice as we know it to-day; his close connection with the 
Manchester Art Museum, Ancoats, from the time of its inception 
by the founder, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, and his trusteeship of 
Nicholls Hospital, Hyde Road. Mr. Milner was likewise over a 
long series of years chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Whit Monday Church Schools Procession, a demonstration 
from which, with just a slight break, he had never been absent 
from childhood till the end. Also his chairmanship of the Royal 
Lancasterian Schools Old Boys’ Association, and his membership 
of the Arts Club from the date of inauguration, and of the 
Manchester Athenzeum. 


TROOPS OF FRIENDS AND HONOURS. 


It was in May, 1900, whilst on a holiday visit to Achill Island, 
County Mayo, with a small partly of friends that Mr. Milner 
met with the distressing gun accident which cost him his right 
arm—an appalling calamity to a man of his advanced years. He 
tallied, however, and, with innate courage, set himself the task 
to learn to write with his left hand, and succeeded in doing so. 
Of friendly tributes of affection and esteem Mr. Milner had his 
full share as he went along, but the highest honours were 
reserved for his old age. In March, 1900, the members of the 
Manchester Literary Club entertained him at dinner to celebrate 
the completion of his twenty years’ presidency, opportunity 
being taken on the occasion to present him with an album 
containing a congratulatory address, together with the signed 
portraits of the members. He received from the Manchester 
University the honorary degree of M.A., and in 1905 was added 
to the list of Honorary Freemen of the city. Further, in that 
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year he celebrated his jubilee as editor of the ‘‘ Odds and Ends ” 
magazine, the event being signalised by a gathering at dinner 
of the contributors and other invited guests. That occasion 
marked the close of his editorial responsibilities, but he con- 
tinued his connection with the magazine as a contributor almost 
till the end. H. M. 


TRIBUTES. 


DEAN WELLDON, 

Preaching at the Cathedral on Sunday evening Dean Welldon 
said :— 

With the passing of the year there has passed away from the 
city of Manchester a venerable figure, beloved and honoured of 
all who value the union of courage, learning, integrity and 
religion as elements in municipal and social life. The late Mr. 
George Milner was one of those lofty souls who keep the name 
of the city sweet, and bright, and honourable. More, perhaps, 
than any other living man, he seemed, only but yesterday, to 
impersonate and assimilate the past and the present of Man- 
chester. He had spent all his eighty-five years in our midst ; he 
had been associated with many of our literary and philanthropic 
institutions ; he had been himself a part, and a great part, of 
our local history in the events occurring throughout the course 
of his long life. In this Cathedral, which he served for many 
years as warden, it is natural to think of him with especial 
gratitude and reverence. It was in recognition of his public 
services, never interrupted by infirmity or suffering, that his 
fellow-citizens conferred upon him the highest distinction which 
it was in their power to give, the freedom of the city. Nor 
could anybody who saw the annual procession of the school 
children on Whit Monday, and especially that which he attended 
for the last time a few months ago—his seventy-ninth or possibly 
his eightieth procession—help observing, with a pathetic 
interest, his maimed and care-worn, but still inspiring, presence, 
or the enthusiasm with which he was greeted by the crowd of 
spectators as he drove through the streets. There was a some- 
thing of the old world about him, its grace, its dignity, its 
sympathetic breadth of vision. Yet his eyes were ever turned 
to the hope and promise of the future. He was by nature a 
lover of peace and of all the high pursuits, such as art, literature, 
philanthropy, which makes for peace. He cared little for praises 
or rewards; but he lived to make the life of the city better 
and stronger. To-day, then, when men’s hearts are failing them 
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for fear, and for looking after those things which are coming «n 
the earth, it is well to draw fresh inspiration from the example 


of such a one as he was, a man who had known and loved the 
best of all past days, but who never could, or would, lose the ( 
faith of the better days, however distant they may seem, that 
are still to be. For, as we bid him in this holy place a | 
respectful, yet not a sorrowful, farewell, he is to us the peer cf 


those men, the great and good, whom a poet of our own time 
has addressed in burning words, as the vanguard of humanity. 


Langour is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 


Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 


FROM AN OLD SCHOLAR. 


I cannot let the passing of Mr. George Milner go by without 
expressing through the medium of the journal he loved my own 
sense of loss in one to whom I owe so much. More than twenty 
years ago it was my privilege to attend his lectures on literature 
to his class at St. Paul’s, Bennett Street. It was an inspiration 
and a guidance; in fact, a personally conducted tour through the 
realms of prose and poetry by one thoroughly familiar with the 
journey. He would be a dull student indeed who did not catch } 
and retain for life some of his enthusiasm for the ‘‘ best thought 
in the best language,”’ as he expressed it. 

He encouraged his students to try their ’prentice hand at 
writing, and on one occasion wrote a kindly criticism on a poem 
by a friend which I ventured to submit to him. He had a 
delightful habit of introducing new books to us, or cheap editions 
of the classics, and would also draw attention to articles of 
exceptional interest in the current magazines for our perusal. 
Such a guide, philosopher, and friend is invaluable to those 
whose literary tastes have yet to be formed. 

I believe much of his ripest thought, the result of study of 
nature and wide reading, can be found in his volume ‘‘ Country 
Pleasures.’? I doubt not some permanent memorial will be raised 
to commemorate the fragrant memory of one of Manchester’s 
worthiest citizens. W. W.D. 








BY THE RECTOR OF ST. PAUL’S, 
The Rev. D. E. Walker, rector of St. Paul’s, Oldham Road, 
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preaching at the church on Sunday, said: This season of 
rejoicing has been shadowed by the strife of nations, in which 
our own is seriously involved, but that shadow has been 
deepened for us as a church and school by the loss of our 
revered and venerable leader, Mr. George Milner, who entered 
into his rest on Christmas Day. I shall always be conscious 
of the kindness, sympathy and courteous encouragement which 
on all occasions he extended to me since I became associated 
with him. So long as Bennett Street Schools exist Mr. Milner 
will rank as one of its most illustrious worthies. His influence 
in Sunday school and educational work will long continue by 
reason of the lives which have been encouraged and inspired by 
his strenuous and assiduous labours and example. But we must 
not overlook the source of the power of his life. The fountain 
of it was a deep and profound faith in Jesus Christ, as you could 
gather from his conversation, and the beautiful poems he has 
given to the world ; therefore, though now with us no longer, we 
may still think of him as 


Not lost in dreamless sleep profound, 
Not spilt like water on the ground, 
But living, living unto God. 


Writing in the ‘‘ British Weekly,’”’ Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
pays a fine tribute to Mr. Milner. He says: ‘‘I first met him 
at Mr. Crockett’s house in Penicuik. Though he suffered even 
then from the infirmity of deafness his handsome presence, his 
old-fashioned courtesy, and the happy way in which he made use 
of his wide reading attracted everyone strongly. He struck me 
as one of the purest and most guileless of men. His long life 
had its trials and reverses, but there was something in Mr. 
Milner that was not to be defeated or overthrown. He had the 
poetical temperament in a high degree, but he had also a true 
appreciation of letters and art, a simple and earnest religious 
faith, a constant love of nature, and a warm home happiness. 
As the years went on he seemed to be part of Manchester, and 
his memory will long be cherished by its citizens.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY T. H, M’CORMICK. 


Silent now the tongue whose rare eloquence 

Oft swayed our hearts with pure and calm desire, 
Roused our slow thoughts with its celestial fire, 
And taught us love of truth and reverence ; 
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Who gave us, from his bright intelligence, 

A guide to knowledge, precepts that inspire, 

A glowing melody from poet’s lyre, 

And words of trust and hope in Providence; ( 
In sympathy of mind he learning sought 

To pass its blessings unto other men, 

Or wake dull prose to quick poetic flame; 

The wisdom of an antique world he caught, 

And thus, through earnest speech and gracious pen, 

Won for himself a great and honoured name. 


BY S. W. PARTINGTON. 

Most happy wielder of the pen, 

Full feted by the sons of men; 

Long have thy days been in the land, 
With honours high on every hand. 


Peace shone around thy path in life, 
Unclouded by a single strife ; 
No higher gift could man desire 
Than led thy spirit to aspire 

To light above. 


BY WILLIAM CRYER. 
With length of days, and blest with troops of friends, 
Our grand old warrior takes his well-earned rest ; 
Life, in his case, achieved its highest ends, 
For it was upright, and must needs be blest. 


A citizen of no mean city, he 

Has added lustre to its honoured name; 
And worthy proved of that high dignity 

To which it called him with a just acclaim. 


He was a sweet and gifted son of song, 

Whose warblings rose spontaneous from the heart; 
And with fine eloquence, his peers among, 

He could discourse of nature and of art. 





All sweet amenities were in his eyes 
Important, to make life complete and whole; 

He loved the household joys, and social ties, 
The “‘ feast of reason, and the flow of soul’’! 


And now we part! not with more grief than pride, 
And deeply at his passing we are moved; 

For such a friend, philosopher, and guide, 

It is an honour to have known and loved! 
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(Last lines addressed to the late Mr. George Milner, written 
impromptu and unrevised, on being suddenly struck down 
by paralysis, and while under the apprehension of imminent 
dissolution.) 

BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD, 


I was not worthy yet to call thee Brother in affliction, Friend ! 
Thy griefs, compared with mine, 

Seemed each a mountain—mine a simple mound; 
But I have fallen in line, 

And by one stroke of Fate have reached thee at a bound, 
While sorrow follows sorrow without end. 


Now I am qualified 

To join the souls whose strength great Heaven hath tried. 
Of my calamities, the last 
Surpasseth all the past, 

And I can call thee ‘‘ Brother ’’? now at last. 


Paralysis, the dreaded foe, came by, 
And struck me suddenly 

With stroke relentless—struck (with fury blind) 
And left his hapless victim naked to the wind. 


O Friend—like me, too sorely tried, 
Now are we qualified 
To join the martyr-band 
By sorrow sanctified, 
And voyage with them to the Spirit-land, 
Where all the broken-hearted 
Have long departed. 


THE FUNERAL. 
IMPOSING CEREMONY. 
LARGE AND REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING, 


The Bowdon Parish Church was the scene of the funeral, 
which took place on Tuesday, and the ceremony was attended 
by a large number of people representative of those numerous 
and worthy activities of life with which Mr. Milner had been 
prominently identified. The day was a stormy one, with showers 
of hail and sleet, but ever and anon a shaft of sunshine pierced 
the dark clouds and lit up the wide stretch of peaceful pastoral 
country commanded by the old churchyard. One felt that this 
beautiful spot was a fitting resting-place for one who loved 
nature and wrote so finely of the simple pleasures of the country. 
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By request there were no general tributes of flowers, but the 
coffin was covered with a large cross from the family, a wreath 
from Mr. J. R. Oliver, and another one from Nurse Prouting. 
The service was choral and was conducted by the Rev. D. E. 
Walker, the rector of St. Paul’s, Oldham Road, Manchester. 
As the mourners entered the church, Mr, Stanley G. Metzger, 
the organist, played an improvisation, followed by ‘‘ O, Rest in 
the Lord.”” The hymns sung were ‘‘O God, our help in ages 
past’ and “‘ Peace, perfect peace,’’ and the goth Psalm from the 
Burial Service was chanted. The service, simple and moving 
throughout, ended by the organist playing Chopin’s ‘' Funeral 
March,”’ and the Funeral March from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs 
without words.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 
GEORGE MILNER : ‘‘HAII, AND FAREWELL.”’ 


As the bells were ringing on the morning of the Nativity, one 
of Manchester’s oldest sons passed into new life. If the choice 
were given to men of the day on which their mortal careers 
should end, Christmas Day would surely have been chosen by 
George Milner, the day he loved most, the day he had celebrated 
in his gladsome prose and had sung in ringing ballad. Eighty 
and more Christmases he had remembered joyfully and rever- 
ently, and on Christmas Day came the end. It is rather difficult 
to picture Manchester without George Milner, and to realise that 
the stalwart figure, familiar for so many years, will be seen no 
more. He was not only an important individual, but an 
institution. He had been a guide and a friend to generations— 
to boys who have become elderly men, to scholars who have 
become masters. He was the doyen of the city’s literary life, 
and the last of that Lancashire group made lustrous by the 
names of Waugh, Brierley, and Laycock. His name is indis- 
solubly linked with theirs, and their fame is one. George Milner 
may not have been the greatest of them, but he was as honoured 
and well-beloved as any, and his powers in general had a wider 
range. He loved—nay, he revelled in—literature, and wore his 
learning lightly as a flower. At Bennett Street Sunday School, 
as a teacher of incalculable influence, and at the Literary Club, 
as the old man eloquent, the Nestor of the assembly, he will not 
only be in perpetual remembrance, but by reason of his unique 
personality he will be regarded as irreplaceable. George Milner 
had a character and individuality purely his own. If we had to 
make comparisons, we should liken him not to one, but to many 








— 
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men—as an oracle and a ‘‘ clubbable fellow ’’ to Dr. Johnson; 
for gentle acts and lofty thoughts and the love of the beautiful 
to Tennyson ; for calm and unconquerable spirit to Milton. And 
how he loved these men!—aye, and many another. In author- 
ship he absorbed all that was worthy, and had no prejudices 
except against that which was paltry or base. His mind was a 
kingdom where reigned the illustrious and beneficent sovereigns 
of the ‘‘ realm of gold,’? from Shakespeare and Spenser to 
Wordsworth and Shelley, from Addison and Goldsmith to 
Thackeray and Meredith. He loved them all, knew them all, 
was influenced by them all; and through them, from whom he 
learnt so much, he taught others. Literature made him an 
idealist. A keen business man by nature, and one who had had 
to work upward from low beginnings, he became singularly 
unworldly as books more and more dominated him, and his 
happiest hours were those spent with the silent friends. Doubt- 
less, as time crept on, and when with age came infirmity and no 
little suffering, these same books were both a comfort and a 
stimulus, that he found in them a refuge and a source of 
strength. Fate tried him severely, but only proved that he 
possessed ‘‘the indomitable will.” The sheer bravery of the 
man extorted admiration. He defied adversity :—rob him of his 
right hand, and he would learn to write and paint with his left ; 
deprive him of sight, and he would make more acute his 
memory ; destroy his hearing, and he would sharpen his instinct. 
His unbending figure was at once pathetic and noble; there was 
inspiration in his carriage, as, undaunted by many hostile 
strokes, he bore high the leonine head, and marched rather than 
walked with dauntless front along the busy streets. It was a 
sight to be remembered, one that years hence will be recalled 
by those who beheld it, and will be able to say to their sons— 
‘*Such was the last of the ‘ patriarchs.’’’ Added to all his 
physical courage were the gifts and graces of mind, an equip- 
ment which not only made him intellectually great but 
spiritually rich. Dauntless as a Roman, he had none the less 
the heart of a child, a mind like crystal, pure and unsoiled. 
The little touch of bohemianism in his nature only made him 
the jovial comrade, the happy and good-natured friend; the 
‘* clubbable ”? nature made him sociable and genial ; the guileless 
disposition made him Christian without pretence, without 
assumption, without cant. There was, indeed, a religious vein 
which perceptibly yet unobtrusively caused his life to be per- 
meated with honest piety, and at times one could catch the 
gleam which is derived from serene faith and high endeavour. 
H 
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Such will be our memory of George Milner, who, now resting 

from his labours, remains as an abiding example of useful and 

exalted existence to his fellowmen. Ave atque vale! 
—Manchester City News, January 2nd, 1915. 


MR. GEORGE MILNER, OF MANCHESTER. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. George Milner, the 
honoured President of the Manchester Literary Club, who had 
so long held a leading position in literary and educational circles 
in Manchester. Mr, Milner, who had been critically ill for some 
days, passed away yesterday morning at his residence at 
Bowdon, He had reached his 86th year, having been born in 
1829, and he spent the whole of his life—which has been 
pre-eminently useful and public-spirited—in that city. Besides 
his work for the Literary Club, in which he was deeply inter- 
ested, he took an active part throughout his life in Sunday 
school work, being closely associated with the Bennett Street 
Sunday School, which was, perhaps, the leading Sunday school 
in England in the mid-Victorian period, and is to-day one of the 
oldest Manchester institutions. As scholar, teacher, and super- 
intendent, he had never missed the Whitsuntide school 
procession, and last Whitsuntide, though too feeble to walk, in 
consequence of illness, he was nevertheless a participant. His 
interest in education led to his election as a member of the 
Manchester School Board, on which he served for some time, 
and his work for the Church of England day schools of the city 
was a great one. The following appreciation of Mr. Milner’s 
notable career is contributed, as is obvious, by one who knew 
him intimately. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


During a quarter of a century passed in intimate co-operation 
in work and recreation delightful to the hearts of two men, there 
grows between them a bond of sympathy and understanding 
which sweetens life, and brings it appreciably closer to that 
shaping of it to the heart’s desire which an Eastern poet so 

_ ardently longed to accomplish. There seems to me nothing of 
immodesty in admitting that long friendship with Mr. Milner 
implanted in my breast a feeling which scarce fell short of 
reverence. He was not, as the world appraises, a great man, 
but for those who were admitted to his intimacy he was more 
than any of the unknown great; he was the living, fine-souled 
warm-hearted embodiment of the ideal in humanity. Many 
there were who were so admitted, for the wish of his heart was 
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ever for friends, friends, more friends. As his kindliness was 
all-embracing, so to us seemed the endowments of his mind. 
His interests and his knowledge were almost bewildering in their 
boundlessness. His sympathies and energetic vitality carried 
him into strivings and labours having as their aim, for the 
greater part, the lightening of the burdens of life for others. 
In him was that splendid gift, enthusiasm. It pervaded his 
actions, and in its finest development was religious. Half a 
century was spent in earnest and broad-minded effort to promote 
secular and religious education. Citizenship, art, and literature 
also laid their claims upon him, and his response was ready, 
lavish and inspiring. Whatever undertaking had in it the 
possibility of social and intellectual advancement there was he 
in the midst, and the clubs, societies and other associations to 
which he lent the impulse of his vitalising enthusiasm were 
many, and were not confined to his native Manchester, but 
spread wide as the beneficent banyan tree. In all these com- 
munings with his fellow-men for their good there was naught 
of austerity or pride, but ever geniality and comradeship and 
solicitous helpfulness. It can justly be said that thousands have 
lived, and do live, who called his name ‘‘ blessed.”’ 

These things by no means complete the tale of his many- 
sidedness. Work must have as its helpmeet recreation, and in 
his recreations he was, also, strenuous. Amongst them were 
gardening, rambling ‘‘ hand-in-hand with Dame Nature,’”’? moun- 
tain climbing, sketching, and, above all, and dearest of all to 
his heart, literature, which he loved with a love perfect and 
enduring. Writing came as a necessary sequence, and one of its 
earliest manifestations was, of course, the making of verse. A 
collection of these poems, with the title, ‘‘ From Dawn to Dusk,” 
was published in 1896, and last year was re-issued with some 
additional verses. Many of the best of these poems were inspired 
by his communings with Nature, and though he was a Words- 
worthian in spirit, there is little in them of imitation. One of 
the best known may once more be quoted for the sake of its 
sweet tenderness :— 


Look out, little wife, from the door, 
With a beck and a smile as I come, 

When another day’s battle is o’er, 
To the shadow and quiet of home. 


Look, out, little wife, from the door, 
When the dark falleth over the lane. 

And my heart will come hasting before, 
Like a lover’s to meet thee again. 
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Look, out, little wife, from the door, 
Where the roses are clustering round, 

While I whisper “ Sweetheart, evermore 
In thy face fairest roses are found.” 


A not inconsiderable section of his verses, those on sacred 
subjects, gives spiritual expression to the depth and sincerity 
of his religious convictions. There was also in his complex 
composition a leaven of humour of the genially philosophic kind, 
yet it made itself manifest more on happy occasion of familiar 
talk than in anything he wrote, and, therefore, from these poems 
of his the reader would scarce suspect the presence in him of 
this finely humanising quality. Among his prose works, the 
book which has found the greatest popular acceptance is 
‘Country Pleasures: the Chronicle of a Year Chiefly in a 
Garden.’’ This has reached its fifth edition, and promises to 
take a permanent place among that now large class of entirely 
delightful and insinuatingly informing books which have the 
love of gardening and of pleasantly allusive reference to science 
and literature so attractively combined. In it Mr. Milner reveals 
himself as a lover of nature, and of those poets who have made 
nature their goddess. It is gemmed with quotations from his 
favourite poetry and prose writers, those from the singers 
numbering no fewer than 180, and displaying a catholicity and 
fineness of taste and extensiveness of reading which are almost 
amazing. On lines of similarity to ‘‘ Country Pleasures,’’ though 
more definitely devoted to scenic description, is his charming 
book ‘‘ Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran,” published in 
1894. It was through Mr. Milner’s connection with the Man- 
chester Literary Club that the present writer came most closely 
into relation with him, He was a member of the Club for forty 
years, and its President during thirty-three of them. The Club 
became truly his alter ego. Never during that long lapse of 
time, except under most dire press of circumstance, was his 
impressive form absent on Monday nights throughout each 
session from the presidential chair. Often has he said that the 
Club was an integral part of his existence, and that when he 
could come there no more death would be welcome. As he sat 
there at the head of the table, surrounded by men of like 
interests and loves with himself, he looked the very embodiment 
of the intellectual powers and of the poet—his appearance closely 
resembled that of Tennyson—and his undisguised enjoyment 
revealed how perfectly he felt that there he was in his most 
congenial element. Not only were his speeches, made after the 
papers had been read, often model essays on the subjects under 
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consideration, but they had in them always something cf 
addition and suggestion, derived from a store-house of thought 
and reading, which seemed inexhaustible. His contribution of 
papers to the proceedings was also very large, and its range of 
subjects almost unbelievably wide. The list of them in the 
Index to the publications of the Club—compiled in 1903—covers 
more than a couple of pages, and those made since that date 
would fill another. He was virtually the founder of the Club’s 
journal, ‘‘ The Manchester Quarterly,” first issued in 1882, and 
still in progress, and wherein a selection from the papers read 
before the Club is published. The magazine has for many years 
been a strong influence toward the culture of taste and the 
higher attainments of the mind, in the midst of a community 
perhaps too exclusively devoted to things mundane. 

Never will fade from the memory an occasion, many years 
ago now, when the Club gave to its President a dinner in 
commemoration of the twentieth year of his presidency and the 
attainment of his seventieth birthday. An address was presented 
to him, where, among other things, it was rightly said :— 

By an admirable use of natural gifts of a rare kind, combined with 
carefully cultivated intellectual powers, you have, during a very 
lengthened period, presented to all sorts and conditions of men, an 
example of -the best citizenship. To the people of your native city 
and county, and to a multitude outside those limitations, you are 
known as a capable and courteous man of affairs, who has freely 
spent himself in rendering numerous and valuable public services, 
and notably as one who can, with power and grace, give practical 
expression to the highest ideals. 

There was, too, in the customary proposing of a toast, a speech 
made by Mr. John Mortimer, in expression and vein most 
felicitous and happy; and as part of his reply thereto Mr. Milner 
said characteristically : ‘“‘ If I were asked what were the greatest 
blessings of life I would say not fame, not honour, not wealth, 
not social position, but friends, friends, friends.’? There was 
the man self-revealed and as we knew him. In his all-embracing 
friendliness and sympathy abided the fascination which drew 
to him irresistibly and gladly the minds and hearts of men, 
young and elderly alike. On occasions other and later than this 
many tributes were laid on the shrine of this friendliness, and 
as voicing somewhat of the love and honour he enkindled in 
our hearts, the following lines, addressed to him on his eightieth 
birthday, may perhaps seem not inadmissible here :— 

Youth’s lambent flame illumes thy brow, 
And lights the wisdom of thine eyes 


Into such noble ecstacies 
That Jove-like seemest thou. 
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Fame, honour, rev’rence, all are thine— 
And that great joy all else above, 
Pure, warm, and tender human love, 

Enfolds thee as a shrine. 


Age cannot touch thee, nor may Care; 
For from the white soul of thy days 
A love outflows that makes thy ways 

God’s thoroughfare. 


And we, to whom the lot is given 
To walk therein and see thy face, 
Glow with the reflex of a grace 

That streams from heaven. 


So with suppliant hearts we pray, 
That from the lips of Time shall fall 
Long hence-—long hence—the gentle call 
Thou must obey. 


It is with tears that to this noble spirit the present writer says— 
Ave atque vale!” W. R.C. 


Yorkshire Post, December 26th, 1914. 


WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 


The death took place in the early hours of Thursday morning, 
at his residence, Melbrook, Hale, of Mr. William Tattersall, the 
well-known cotton trade expert. Mr. Tattersall, who had 
reached his sixty-seventh year, for a considerable time contri- 
buted the weekly articles on Trade and Finance to our columns, 
the final one from his pen appearing on Saturday last. A native 
of Summerseat, near Bury, Mr. Tattersall began his business 
career at the mills of Messrs. Joshua Hoyle and Sons, and later 
in that firm’s warehouse in this city. On the formation of the 
Federation of Master Spinners’ Associations he became the 
secretary, holding the position for ten years, during which time 
the association grew in power and influence. Entering the ranks 
of commercial journalism, Mr. Tattersall wrote on his own 
special subject from inside knowledge for several newspapers, 
including the ‘‘ City News.’’ He was likewise of service to the 
Board of Trade on questions affecting trade. In addition he was 
honorary secretary of the Manchester Cotton Association, which 
he helped to form, whilst outside all these activities he found 
time for party, municipal, and religious work. He had been a 
member for Oxford ward in the City Council for four years, 
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being known as a worker in committee rather than as a speaker 
in the Council Chamber. In the Royal Exchange controversy 
he sided with the proposal to remove the building to Piccadilly. 
In politics Mr. Tattersall was a Liberal, and took an active part 
in Parliamentary elections. He was treasurer of the Manchester 
and Salford Federation of Free Church Councils. 

The end came suddenly on Thursday morning, and at the 
inquest yesterday Mrs. Tattersall said her husband was under 
medical treatment for general debility in April or May last, 
when the doctor explained that the heart was affected, but he 
hoped only temporarily. A verdict of death from natural causes 
was returned by the jury. The funeral, which takes place this 
afternoon at Hale Cemetery, preceded by a memorial service at 
Hale Road Wesleyan Chapel, will be attended by members of 
the Finance, Libraries, and Watch committees of the Manchester 
Corporation, with which Mr. Tattersall was associated. 


—Manchester City News, October 24th, 1914. 
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The objects of the Manchester Literary Club are:— 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to 
promote research in the several departments of 
intellectual work; and to further the interests of 
Authors and Artists in Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or 
elucidating the Art, literature, and history of the 
county. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons 
interested in the furtherance of these objects can 
associate together. 

1. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership of the Club shall be limited to authors, journalists, 
men of letters, painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, music 
composers, members of the learned professions and of English 
and Foreign universities, librarians, and generally persons 
engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 

The Club shall consist of ordinary, corresponding, life, and 
honorary members. The name, occupation and address of every 
candidate for ordinary and corresponding membership must be 
entered on the nomination sheet and signed by a member, who 
shall state the qualifications of the candidate. It is desirable 
that the nominee should attend a meeting of the Club before the 
ballot is taken. Any duly elected member may be subsequently 
elected by the Council a life member on payment of £10 in 
addition to the entrance fee. It shall be competent for the 
Council to submit to the Club for election as a corresponding 
member any person having the necessary qualification, but being 
resident at a considerable distance from the City of Manchester. 
Corresponding members shall be entitled to receive a copy of the 
“Papers,” and to all the privileges of ordinary members when 
temporarily in Manchester. All nominations shall be posted on 
the notice board. The ballot shall be taken by the Council 
(acting as a Ballot Committee) at their next ordinary meeting. 
A majority of two-thirds of those present shall be requisite to 
secure election. 

Nominations for honorary membership shall be made by 
three subscribing members, and entered on the nomination 
sheet, stating the grounds of the nomination. The voting 
shall take place in the same manner as for ordinary and 
corresponding members. 

Each new member shall have his election notified to him by the 
Honorary Secretary, and shall, at the same time, be furnished 
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with a copy of the Rules of the Club. The first subscription 
shall be due and payable to the Treasurer, together with the 
entrance fee, on election. If the same be unpaid one month 
after his election, his name may be struck off the list of mem- 
bers, unless he can justify the delay to the satisfaction of the 
Council. No new member (other than honorary) shall partici- 
pate in any of the advantages of the Club until he has paid 
his entrance fee and subscription. 


2. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The subscription for ordinary members shall be one guinea, 
and for corresponding members half a guinea per annum, 
payable in advance on the 29th September in each year, and 
shall be paid to the Treasurer. New members, ordinary or 
corresponding, shall also pay an entrance fee of one guinea. 
The Council shall have power to transfer the name of an 
ordinary member to the list of corresponding members. 
Libraries may become members of the Club for the purpose of 
obtaining its publications. Such members shall have none of 
the privileges of ordinary members, and their subscription 
shall be 10/6 per session. Members other than Libraries, 
elected after the termination of the first half of any Session 
shall pay the entrance fee and a subscription of 10/6. No 
member whose subscription is unpaid on the lst of November 
shall be entitled to vote at any meeting. 

Any member may resign on giving one month’s notice in 
writing to the Honorary Secretary before the first Monday in 
October, otherwise he shall pay his subscription for the follow- 
ing session. TheCouncil shall have power to remove the name of 
any member whose subscription is at least one year in arrear. 

All arrears may be sued for in the name of the President, 
Treasurer, or Honorary Secretary for the time being, in the 
Manchester County Court. See 17 and 18 Vic., cap. 112, sec. 25. 


3. 
MEETINGS, 

The ordinary session shall begin on the first Monday in 
October, and terminate on the last Monday in March, unless the 
Council deem it desirable to hold further meetings in April. 
Special meetings may be held during the vacation at the 
discretion of the Council, or on the requisition of any six 
members duly presented to the Honorary Secretary. The Club, 
during the ordinary session, shall meet on each Monday, at 
seven o'clock in the evening and begin its proceedings at 7-0, 
by the Secretary reading the minutes of the previous weekly or 
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other meeting; after which the time, until 7-45, shall be 
occupied by the reception of short communications and notes 
and in general conversation. At 7-45 prompt the paper 
or other business of the evening as set down in the syllabus 
shall be proceeded with. The subjects under discussion may be 
adjourned from time to time. Each member shall have the 
privilege of introducing a friend to the meetings ; but no person 
so introduced shall take part in the proceedings, unless invited 
to do so by the President, to whom the visitor’s name shall be 
communicated, and shall also be entered in the Visitors’ Book, 
with the name of the member introducing such visitor. The 
President shall announce to the meeting the names of such 
visitors as are present. 
4. 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

The affairs of the Club shall be conducted by a Council, to 
consist of a President, who shall be elected annually and shall 
hold that office not more than one year, bnt shall be eligible for re 
election after an interval of one year; Vice-Presidents (whose names 
shall be submitted to the Council for election at the annual meet- 
ing), a Treasurer, a Secretary, two Librarians, and seven members, 
who shall be elected, by ballot or otherwise, at the last meeting 
of ‘the session, and who shall hold office until the election of the 
Council in the following year. A vacancy may be filled up at 
any ordinary meeting of the Council. The Council shall sit each 
regular meeting night, at least one hour before the assembling of the 
Club. The Council shall have power to erase the name of any 
member from the books of the Club on due cause being shown. 

Two Auditors shall be appointed by the Members at the 
first ordinary meeting in March to audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts. A nomination paper for the election of officers other 
than auditors shall be placed on the table of the Club, on each 
of the last three meetings of the session prior to the annual 
business meeting. 

5. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at the meetings 
of the Club, and to maintain order. His decision in all 
questions of precedence among speakers, and on all disputes 

which may arise during the meeting shall be absolute. In the 
absence of the President or Vice-Presidents it shall be competent 
for the members present to elect a chairman. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all moneys belonging to 
the Club, pay all accounts passed by the Council and signed by 
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the Chairman for the time being, and submit his accounts and 
books for audit at the last meeting of the session. 

The Auditors shall audit the accounts of the year, and, if 
correct, sign the same, and present them at the last meeting of 
the session. 

The Honorary Librarians shall have charge of all the books, 
MSS., and scrap-books belonging to the Club. They shall keep 
a register of all purchases and donations, shall acknowledge the 
gifts to the Club, and shall present a report on the condition of 
the library to the yearly business meeting at the end of each 
session. 

The duties of the Honorary Secretary shall be to attend all 
meetings of the Council and Club, to enter in detail, as far as 
practicable, the proceedings at each meeting; to conduct the 
correspondence, file all letters received, and convene all 
meetings, by circular, if necessary. He shall also prepare and 
present to the Council at the last meeting of the session in each 
year a report of the year’s work, and, after confirmation by the 
Council, shall read the same to the members. 

6. 
SECTIONS, 

Sections for the pursuit of special branches of literary or 
artistic work may at any time be formed by resolution of the 
Club. The Council shall be empowered to frame bye-laws 
necessary for the government of any such section, and to 
arrange for its representation on the Council. 

¥. 
SYLLABUS AND ANNUAL VOLUME, 

The syllabus of the session shall be prepared in two sections— 
one to be issued, if possible, a week before the beginning of the 
session, namely, in the last week in September, and the other at 
Christmas. A copy of each shall be forwarded by the Secretary 
to every member. The report of the year, together with the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Club, shall be bound up at the 
end of each session, and a copy forwarded to every member 
whose subscription has been paid. No Tiability shall attach 
to supply back volumes to any member. A list of officers and 
members, with their full addresses, and the Treasurer’s balance 
sheet shall be appended to the report. 

8. 
ALTERATION OF RULES. 

No new rule, or alteration of these rules, or of the place of 

meeting, shall be made without a special meeting of the Club 


being convened for the purpose, of which seven days’ notice 
shall be given. 
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